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THOMAS BEWICK, ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


Wuen reputations have been gain- 
ed, still it often happens that few are 
really acquainted with the grounds on 
which they rest. Most people have 
heard of the name of Bewick. Yet 
inquire of the many upon what foun- 
dation the fame of this name is built, 
and, nine times out of ten, the answer 
shall be, “‘ upon the excellence of his 
wood engravings.” Evenso. Ask what 
sort of excellence, and, upon the se- 
cond interrogatory, the catechumen is 
at a nonplus. We shall be excused if 
we devote 4 few pages to the genius 
and works of Bewick. 

Thomas Bewick was born in the year 
1753, at Cherryburn, in the parish, and 
near the-village, of Ovingham, one of 
the few’ in Northumberland 
which can boast of having given birth 
to a man of pre-eminent talent. He 
was educated, together with his young- 
er brother John, at Ovingham school, 
then conducted by the Reyerend Chris- 
topher Gregson. At the age of four- 
teen, he was apprenticed to the late Mr 
Ralph Beilby, engraver at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. At this time, it is said, 
he te omitted a Sunday’s visit to 
his father at Cherryburn, a distance 
of about fourteen miles. Sometimes, 
on his arrival, he would find the river 
Tyne too deep to be forded. On such 
occasions he would shout his ingearsee 
across the water, and contentedly re- 
turn home. He seems to have early 
turned his attention to that peculiar 
branch of his art for which he has 
since ‘become so-celebrated. In 1775, 
he obtained a premium from the So- 
ciety of Arts for his wood engraving of 
the “‘ Old Hound,” The position of 
the huntsman’s house in this little cut 
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betrays some faint traces of his genius. 
This success probably incited him to 
the more eager prosecution of this 
cies of engraving. The result was, that 
the first edition of the History of Qua- 
drupeds was published by Mr Beilby 
and himself, for they had now become 
partners, in the year 1790. This was 
the spring of his reputation. In 1795, 
Mr William Bulmer, the well-known 
printer, published the Traveller and 
Deserted Village of Goldsmith, and 
the Hermit of Parnell, with wood- 
cuts by Thomas and John Bewick.— 
The beauty and pony of the engra- 
vings strongly attracted public atten- 
tion. Many, indeed, were at first scep- 
tical as to the possibility of such effects 
being produced from wood. Amongst 
the incredulous was said to have been 
his late Majesty, who was only con- 
vinced of the truth by actual ins 
tion of the blocks, In 1796, the C. 
of Somerville was published in a simi- 
lar manner ; and, in the same year, 
Mr Bewick lost. his younger, brothes 
and coadjutor John, who died of con- 
sumption. He was now rapidly rising 
to celebrity ; and in the year 1797 was 
published the first volume of his.His- 
tory of British Birds, containing the 
Land Birds. This, perhaps, is the best 
of his works. There is a little anec- 
dote connected with this publication. 
In one of the tail-pieces, Bewick’s 
strong delight in satirical humour led 
him a little too far across the debate- 
able land of decorum. Unconvinced, 
however, and inconvincible did he re-__ 
main, until a considerable number of 


impressions had got into circulation. 

He was then compelled to have the of- 

fending part in remainder of the 
A 
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edition daubed over with Indian ink. 
In the second edition the block is al- 
tered. The second volume of British 
Birds, consisting of the Water Birds, 
was not published until 1804. Lastly, 
in 1818 were published Select Fables 
of AZsop and others, collected and em- 
bellished by Thomas Bewick. It may 
be interesting to some to know, that 
the tail-piece at p. 162 of the first edi- 
tion of this work bears the date of his 
mother’s death ; and that at p. 176 of 
his father’s. The final tail-piece is a 
view of Ovingham churchyard, in 
which is the family burying-place.— 
Such is the brief outline of the life 
and principal works of Bewick. The 
external history of genius is in general 
easily told. 

at Thomas Bewick has been the 
great improver of the art of wood-en- 
graving, it is needless to say. He may 
indeed be called the father of the 
art ; and Ads fame has, more than any- 
thing else, been the cause of the at- 
tention which has ever since been paid 
to this ies of engraving. It can- 
not be doubted, however, that, in the 
mere mechanical excellence of his craft 
— in fineness of line—in sharpness and 
in smoothness, he has been outdone b 
some of his pupils. Bewick’s exce 
lence is not of the mechanical sort. He 
will esteem this no left-handed com- 
pliment. His fame does not rest upon 
this. It is his graphic tact—the truth 
of his conception and delineation of 
nature, that will ann hey down to 
posterity. He is in reality, in essence, 
as one may say, A Painter ; and his 
fame rests n a foundatign similar 
to that of other painters. It is true 
he uses the graver, not the pencil. It 
is true he has limited his range of sub- 
ject. But the great—the, captivating 
excellence of Bewick is, ao 
pictorial. He is t as an admirer 
and faithful exhibitor of nature ; not 
a8 @ cutter of fine lines, and a copyist 
of the designs of others. 

Of Bewick’s powers, the most ex- 
traordinary is the perfect and undevi- 
ating accuracy with which he seizes 
and transfersto paper the natural ob- 
jects which it is his delight to draw. 
His landscapes are absolute fac-si- 
miles ; his animals are whole-length 
portraits. Other books on natural his- 
tory have fine vings,—they are 
coloured or uncoloured ; copper or 
wood,—but still, to = a common ex- 
pression, ** are all tarred-with one 
stick.” Neither beast nor bird in them 
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has any character—like a servant who 
has never been at place—not even a 


bed one. Dog and deer, lark and 
sparrow, have allairs and countenances 
marvellously. insipid, and of a most 
flat. similitude. A flock of dandies 
would not have a more unintellectual 
likeness to each other, a more deplo- 
rable pomety of negation. They 
are not only all like each other, but 
not one of them like anything worth 
looking at. A collection of family por- 
traits, all “‘ tenth transmitters of fool- 
ish faces.” This is no joke. You ma 
buy dear books or cheap books, but if 
you want to know what a bird or 
quadruped is, to Bewick you must go 
at last. Study Bewick, and you know 
a British bird as you know a man, by 
his physiognomy. You become ac- 

uainted with him as you do with Mr 

ims, to whom you were introduced 
last Wednesday. You can make him 
out even at a distance, as sailors say, 
by “ the cut of his jib.” There is no 
need, as in other cases, of counting 
primaries and secondaries, or taking 
an inventory of his tail before you tan 
identify him. You may admire him, 
as a novel heroine sometimes admires 
the hero, altogether for his je ne scuis 
quoi—and this is the very quintessence 
of refinement in bird-fancying. 
- It needs only to glance at the works 
of Bewick, to convince oyrselves with 
what wonderful felicity the very coun- 
tenance and air of his «°sals are 
marked and distinguished. “There is 
the grave owl ; the silly wavering lap- 
wing ; the pert Jays the impudent 
over-fed sparrow ; the airy lark ; the 
sleepy-headed gourmand duck; the 
restless titmouse ; the insignificant 
wren ; the clean harmless gull; the 
keeri rapacious kite—every one has 
character. There are no “ muffin 
faces.” This is far beyond the mere 
pencilling of fur or feathers. It is the 
seizureand transfusion of countenance. 
In this, Bewick’s skill seems unap- 
proached and unapproachable by any 
other artist who has ever attempted 
this line. Were he to take the por- 
traits of our friend James Hogg’s pre- 
sent flock of sheep, we, Christopher 
North, would bet a thousand guineas 
that the shepherd should point out - 
every individual bleater by his “ vis- 
nomy,” and this is something. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence could do no more 
for the Royal Yacht Club, and the 
Congress of Verona. 

Bewick’s vignettes are just as re- 
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markable. Take his British Birds, and 
in the yey to these two volumes 

‘ou shall find the most re | pre- 
en of nature in all her forms, 
animate and inanimate. There are 
the poachers tracking a hare in the 
snow ; and the urchins who have ac- 
complished the creation of a ‘‘ snow 
man.” In. the humorous, there are 
the disappointed beggar leaving the 
gate open for the pigs and poultry to 
march over the good dame’s linen 
which she is laying out to dry—or, 
what a methodist. would call] profane, 
the cat stealing the blind man’s dinner 
whilst he is devoutly saying grace—or 
the thief who sees devils in every bush 
and aoe Se ~ so. ske 2 sang 
Hogarth himself might envy: en, 
in another strain, there is the strayed 
infant standing at the horses’ heels, 
and pulling its tail, the mother in an 
agony flying over the stile—the sports- 
man who has slipped into the torrent ; 
and the blind man and boy unconsci- 
ous of “‘ Keep on this side.” In the 
satiric ee spemerey seg re ues 
upon m pomp, the four ins 
astride econ for horses, the 
first blowing a glass trumpet, and the 
others bedizened in tatters, with rush- 
caps and wooden swords. 

Nor must we pass over his sea-side 
sketches—all inimitable. The cutter 
chasing aes smuggler—is it not evi- 
dent they are going at least ten knots 
an hour? The tired gulls sitting on the 
waves,every curled head of which seems 
big with mischief. What pruning of 
plumage, what stalkings and flappings 
and scratchings of the sand, are not 
depicted in that collection of sea-birds 
on the shore ! What desolation is there 
in that sketch of coast after a storm, 
with the ‘solitary rock, the ebb tide, 
tne crab just venturing out, and the 
mastyof the sunken vessel standing up 

the treacherous waters! What 
truth and — nature sling ~_ om 
ceming in, wave rolli igher 
than his predecessor, like a line of con- 
and pouring in amidst the 
rocks with increasing aggression ! And 
last and best,—there are his fishing 
scenes. What angler’s heart but beats 
when he sees the pool-fisher deep in 
the water, his rod bending almost dou- 
ble with the rush of some tremendous 
trout or a syish da ? a not 
recognize his boyi s in the fellow 
with the ‘‘ set rods,” sheltering him- 


self from the soaking rain behind an old 
tree? What fisher has not seen yon “ old 


Thomas Bewick. 
codger’”’ sitting by the river side, peer- 
ing over his tackle; and putting on a 





brandling? It is needless to tu- 
late. Bewick’s landscapeS, in a 
are upon the same principle with his 
animals. They are, for the most part, 
its. They are the result of the 
mg and most accurate gor res 
ou perceive every stone un 
of grass has had actual existence. His 
moors are north-country moors, nei- 
ther my = es They are the 
progen viot, of Rumpside, of 
Simondside, and of the Carter, The 
tail-piece of the old man, pointing out 
to his boy an ancient monumental 
stone, reminds one of the Milfield 
Plain and Flodden Field, Having onl 
delineated that in which he himself 
has taken delight, we may deduce his 
character from his pictures. His heart- 
ed love of his native county, its sce- 
nery, its manners, its airs, its men and 
wamen ; his propensity 
“by himself to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang ;”*” 
his intense observation of nature and 
human life ; his satirical and some- 
what coarse humour ; his fondness for 
maxims and old saws; his vein of 
worldly prudence now and then “‘ crop- 
ing out,” as miners call it, into day- 
ight ; his passion for the sea-side, and 
his delight in the angler's “ solitary 
trade.” All this, more, the ade 
mirer of Bewick may deduce from his 
sketches. 
We have sometimes almost wished 
that Bewick had been a painter. This 





is perhaps sel silly ; yet 
ped nem have often felt chia wish. 
He would, y, have made 


an admirable landscape-painter. We 
may be told, it is true, that wie rs 
do not require the filling up of larger 
pictures. But what lan etingep 
of them all has materials for filli up 
better than Bewick? Had Bew 

been a painter, one thing is certain— 
that he would not have been of the 
modern school ; he would have been 
shy of the new-fangled academies ; he 
would have painted, as one may say, 
by experiment rather than syllogism, 
and attempted to pourtray things as 
they are, not as they ought to be ; ‘he 
would have been content with actual 
Nature, and not tried ‘to dress her up 
or refine her in some impossible meta~ 
physical crucible. ‘‘ Not to speak it 
profanely,” Bewick is no man to at~ 
tempt to improve upon God Almighty, 
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as some seem todo. it is not his way. 


to chop logic with Nature, being mo- 
dest ‘to attend to what she says, 
in preference to lecturing . 
Our uses now-a-days appear to be 
to have, as they call it, made 
a picture.” Bewick probably would 
have oo poe to have made you for- 
get that his was a picture. If you took 
it for plain reality, he would not have 
been offended. Such humble ideas 
some people have. 


All this, however, to own the truth, 


would have been no objection to us. 
Far from it. We are quite serious, 
Messieurs Academicians. Let us not, 
tie A pe ph We do 
not say that highly-wrought pictures 
are not to be i ted ; ree pw 
are apt to distrust those w 
them. When we hear the jargon of 
“* contrast,” “ warmth,” “ jing,” 
and “ repose,” and all the other teth- 
nical slang of what is called virtu, we 
confess we have an instinctive dread 
of mischief.—We cannot help it. Dr 


. Johnson used to insist, that “he who 


would make a pun, would pick a pock- 
et.” Now, we don’t go so far. But 
when we see a man perpetually in- 
sist upon displaying Nature in such 
ts as never were before, and never 
will ‘be ae must always have 
her in full-dress—and that anew suit 
—* always at the top of her bent,” 
one way or other—ever in extremes— 
we say we shrewdly suspect such a 
man can have no very violent objec» 
tion to—what shall we call it—colour 
r erful Mages ae = of the Won- 
u ine hath it, “‘ ind a 
falsity.” ‘‘ Magnas est verity,” Mw 
claim with thee, wonderful soul. Thy 
Latin may be bad, but thy sentiment 
is sound, in painting as well as morals. 
The overstrained taste for what may 
be called the extreme of the pictu- 


resque, whether in design or colour- 
idetsladh sheiyn tepiedanell to wih a satet 
one. It is\a sort of dram- 

ing at the eye. How often are 

we told, “‘ True, sir, the place is very 
beautiful ; but it won’t make a pic- 
ture!” Won't it?.and why? y 
should that which is beau- 
tiful in itself, become not so if faith- 
fully transferred to canvass? “ Your 
most exquisite reason,” Monsieur. 
This is unintelligible refinement ; and 
is not the exclusive cultivation of this 
taste the readiest way to open a way 
for all manner of tion? We 


repeat, we have seen pictures, and 


paint. 


‘all was level? He d only 
vat last ;—and is there no risk in thus 
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heard theth praised too, that imitated 
humanity as abominably as Hamlet's 
ranting actor ever did. A picture may 
strut as well as a player, whatever 
some oe may think to the contra- 
ry- ere is no doubt that Nature 
sometimes produces combinations the 
most singularly beautiful, and mingles 
her tints with a gorgeous profusion 
that seems akin to the preternatural ; 
but are we to stick exclusively to 
this? Are we to make the —— 
the rule? and deduce canons of art, 
not from the common law of appear- 
ances, but from occasional deviations ? 
Probably a natural rock that is per-~ 
fectly square may be found: are we, 
therefore, to paint nothing but square 
rocks? The grand evil of this oe 
tem is, that it teaches us to think that 
nature, in her everyday and common 
guise, is not beautiful. This is a 
sad mistake. The flattest landscape 
that Salisbury Plain ever produced, if 
painted by a master-hand, would be 
worth looking at. We admire Dutch 
and Flemish pictures of pots of beer, 
tobacco-pipes, cabbages, Frows, and 
Boors. Is not this inconsistent? Is 
not the most common life-piece of 
scenery always better than a Dutch 
cheese? We recollect—we shall not 
easily forget it—a water-colour draw- 
ing—we lave forgotten by whom, 
perhaps it might be by Fidding, no 
Matter—it represented the encamp-~ 
ment of a gang of gipsies about night- 
fall, or, as Burns would say, “ the 
gloaming.” The fire was just lighted, 
and the tent up. The place was a 
plain, flat, unpretending, dark, grass- 
green field. The hedge ran in @ 
straight line along the top of it, paral- 
lel with the horizon, a few ill-grown, 
scrubby-looking trees growing out of 
it at intervals. The sky was in the 
dull gray of twilight, merely gloomy, 
with a few dingy, mean-looking clouds, 
the advanced guard of night, passing 
over it. Nothing could be more com= 
mon ; and yet so true to nature was 
the whole, that nothing could be more 
admirable. That picture of all the 
rest won our heart; being common, 
it was rare—in “ the Exhibition.” 
And what would any man have gain- 
ed ‘by # ing this sketch, as he 
would call it? by planting trees where 
trees were not, or raising hills where 


please 


tampering with reality? Nature is 
the hest of gardeners. When we find 
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certain things absent or present, we 
may be sure there is a reason for it. 
How are we to know what egregious 
incompatibilities we may sometimes 
ignorantly produce by. capricious] 
tampering with natural arrangement 
Everybody would see the absurdity of 
painting a Norwegian pine amidst the 
sands of Africa, or of putting an icé- 
berg under the line. But who can 
say how far this principle may be 
carried ? who has ascertained where it 
8 ? We must, however, conclude, 
and conclude with Bewick. 

Arrived at that period of life when 
many men become averse to new un- 
dertakings, Bewick is busy with a 
proj His of Fishes. This 
might be ex from the strong and 
knotty character of his mind. A full- 
bodied vintage will improve in raci- 
ness for forty years. ‘The oak grows 
for three centuries. We have been 
favoured with a sight of some of the 
cuts for this work, and can answer 
for their partaking, to the full extent, 
of the marked characteristics of his 
earlier works. We noticed, especially, 
two or three angling scenes, which 
might make the heart of a fisher leap 
at the recollection. .Never were the 
mountain streams of Northumberland 
given as Bewick gives them. The 
Cockneys, to be sure, will not under- 
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stand them, but that is of little im- 


Por Bewick is said'to have noted 
down, from time to time, memoranda 
of his own.life. . We. hope it is true. 
If we are not mistaken, it will prove 
one of the best presents to the art that 
his eginings and progres, his fel 
nnings ab 9 @ 
ings, his doanepeions, is conclusions, 
i ies; his suecess; in short, 
the mental formation and growth of 
his skill, and the record is invaluable. 
Above all, we conjure him to write 
from himself. Let him jot down his 
ideas as they rise, without clipping or 
straining them to suit any set of con- 
ceited rules of composition. Let the 
book be of ‘Thomas'Bewick altogether, 
and only. Let him shun, as he would 
the plague, ‘all contact with the race 
who commonly style themselves gram- 
marians and critics; and if he does 
not publish in his lifetime, we think 
he may as well, unless he has a par- 
ticular reason to the contrary, not make 
Thomas Moore, Esq. his executor. 
Theré may be little danger in this 
case; but one really would not wish 
any Christian book; much more that 
of a-man of genius, like Bewick, to 
run even the remotest risk of being put 
into the parlour fire to please “ The 
Ladies.” 

































THE CAMPEADOR'S SPECTRE HOST. 


On the towers of Leon deep midnight lay ; 
Heavy clouds had blotted 
By fits ’twas rain, and by fits the gale 

Swept through heaven like a funeral wail. 


Hear ye that dismal—that distant hum ? 
Now the dirge of trumpet, the roll of drum, 
of cymbal ; 

The sweep of the night-breeze, the 


Hearken ye, now, ’tis more near, more loud— 
Like the opening burst of the thunder-cloud ; 
Now sadder and softer,—like the shock 

Of flood overleaping its barrier rock. 


List ye not, now, on the echoing street, 
The trampling of horses, the tread of feet, 
And clashing of armour ?—a host of might 


Now the c 


Rushing unseen through the starless night! 
St Isidro! to thy mohastic gate, : 
ae who knocking wait ? 
The Frere from his midnight vigil there 
Upstarts, and scales the turret-stair } 


Who crowding 

















e stars away ; 


ia: 
of rain ! 


and now, 
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Then, aghast, he trembles—that knocking loud 
Might awake the dead man in his shroud : 
Thickens the blood in his veins through fear, 
As unearthly voices smite his ear.— 

“‘ Ho! brethren, wake !—ho! dead, arise !— 
Haste, gird the falchions on your thighs ; 
Hauberk and helm from red rust free ; 

And rush to battle for Spain with me ! 

“‘ Hither—hither—and join our hosts, 

A mighty legion of stalwart ghosts ; 

Cid Ruydiez is marching there, and here 
Gonzalez couches in rest his spear ! 


“* Pelayo is here—and who despairs 

When his Oaken Cross in front he bears ?>— 
And sure ye will list to my voice once more, 
"Tis I, your Cid, the Campeador ! 


“‘ Ho! hither, hither—through our land, in arms, 
The host of the Miramamolin swarms ; 

Shall our Cross before their Crescent wane ? 

Shall Moormen breathe in the vales of Spain ? 


“Ho! burst your cerements—here we wait 
For thee, Ferrando, once the Great ; 
Knock on — gaoler Death, and he 
-Will withdraw the bolts, and turn the key ! 


* Prone to the earth their might must yield, 
When we the Dead Host sweep the field ; 
Our vultures, .to upon the slain, 

Shall forsake - img and seek the plain. 


“Ho! hurry with us away—away,— 
Night passes onwards, “twill soon be ~ & 

Ho! sound the trumpet ; haste ! strike the drum, 
And tell the Moormen, we come, we come !”— 


The Frere into the dark gazed forth— 

The sounds went forwards towards the North ; 
The murmur of tongues, the tramp and tread 
Of a mighty army to battle led. 


At midnight slumbering Leon through, 

To battle field throng’d that spectral crew ; 
é By the morrow noon, red Tolosa show’d, 

That more than men had fought for God ! 


A 





This slight ballad is founded on a striking passage in the Chronicle of the Cid. 
The idea is certainly a beautiful one, of the patriotic retaining a regard for their 
country after death, and a zeal for its rescue from danger and oppression. At all 
events, it is sufficiently imaginative and romantic. 

Ferrando the Great was buried in the Royal Monastery of St Isidro at Leon. The 
time of the occurrence is during the reign of King Alphonso, on the evening before 
the great battle of the Navas de Tolosa, wherein it is reported sixty thousand of the 
Mahometans were slain. 

Cid Ruy Diaz is a name consecrated in Spanish chivalrous song.—Pelayo is said 
to have carried an Oaken Cross in the van of his army, when he Jed them on to bat- 
tle.—-The Gonzalez mentioned, is the Count Fernan Gonzalez, so renowned in the 
ancient Spanish Chronicles, and one of the many ballads concerning whom is given 
in the splendid Translations of Mr Lockhart.—On St Pelayo and the Campeador, 
see the admirable remarks of Dr Southey, passim. 
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The Catholic Question. 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Ws did intend to abstain from be- 
stowing any farther notice on the Ca- 
tholic Question, until circumstances 
would permit us to advert to it in ta- 
king a review of the leading features 
of the present session of Parliament, 
but we feel it to be our duty to aban- 
don this intention. The gigantic im- 

rtance of the subject demands, that 
in discussing it, we should keep it apart 
from all other topics. The question 
is the leading one of the moment, and 
we apprehend that it will long be the 
leading one. The Mm which = 

tion prints have ted, an 
rt: grup which the Catholics threat- 
en to pursue, lead us to believe, that, 
for some time to come, the deeds of 
Catholicism will occupy a prominent 
station in political discussion. 

We will, in the first place, as in duty 
bound, strip the question of the mis- 
representations and falsehoods in which 

y-spirit has been pleased to invest 
it, and place it before us in all the ua- 
kedness of truth. 

The Roman Catholics of these realms 
lie under certain disabilities, which, 
when they were imposed, and long af- 
terwards, were most just and neces- 

This is not merely the opinion 
of Tories and high-churchmen ; it is 
an opinion which, during the present 
session of Parliament, has been ex- 
fw ron A Holland and other 

i igs, and it has been coin- 
cided in by some of the better portion 
of the Catholics. Of course, it cuts up 
the doctrine of abstract right by the 
roots. In the judgment, not only of 
the Tories, but of the genuine Whigs 
—not only of the opponents of the 
Catholics, but of the greater part of 
their advocates—not only of Protest- 
ants, but of certain of the Catholics 
themselves—the disabilities ought not 
to be removed on the ground of ab- 
stract right. In the opinion of all 
these, the disabilities were originally 
most justly and wisely imposed. 

The Catholic Question therefore is 
simply this :—Have those public dan- 

8 which called for, and sanctioned, 
the disabilities, passed away without 
soting boss replaced by others equally 
formidable ;—are the Catholics so far 
changed, that they can be safely ad- 
mitted into Parliament and the Mi- 


nistry ? This, and this alone, is the 
question. The British nation, the two 
Houses of Parliament, and the Exe- 
cutive, constitute the only tribunal that 
can decide it. 

' It must be clear to all men to whom 
the blessing of common sense is not 
denied, that this tribunal could not 
decide rationally and constitutionally 
upon removing the disabilities, with- 
out first receiving satisfactory evidence 
that the causes for them no longer ex- 
isted. It must be equally clear to alt 
such men, that the Catholics could 
only have a right to hope for the re- 
moval of the. disabilities through the 
tendering of such evidence. It must 
be alike clear to all such men, that in 
all matters of difference between the 
State and the Catholics, the latter, and 
not the former, should make the sa- 
crifice ; or, at any rate, sacrifice in the 
one, should be followed by equal sa~ 
crifice in the other. Nothing can be 
more indisputable than that, if the 
Catholics cannot e that they are 
reformed, cannot show their qualifica~ 
tion, and will not conform ir con- 
duct and religion to the laws and con- 
stitution, they ought still to be subject 
to the disabilities. - 

Passing by justice and reason, and 
looking at fact alone,—the British na- 
tion, Parliament, and the Executive, 
deny, that the Catholics have any ab- 
stract right to the removal of the dis~ 
abilities. They insist upon qualifica- 
tion. Were the question debated in 
the House of Commons on the ground 
of abstract right only, the Catholics 
would have searcely any advocates. If 
the Catholics, therefore, really wish 
for the removal of the disabilities, 
there is but one path that will lead 
them to suecess ;—they must tender 
to the only tribunal that can relieve 
them the proper evidence ; they must 
clear their character, and display their 


qualification. 
We assume this to be perfectly in- 
disputable, and we shall lore use 


it as our test in reviewing the conduct 
of the Catholics in their late applica- 
tion to Parliament. 

The hostility of the Catholics to- 
wards the established religion and 
Protestantism generally, has one 
of the chief reasons for continuing the 
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disabilities. Proofs, therefore, to show 
that they were no longer actuated by 
such hostility, were essential for giving 
success to their application. Now, 
what proofs did they offer? For some 
time previously to the assembling of 
a aa they en occu noe 
putti wh, by the instrumentalit 
of Salons tobe, the Bible, Mission. 
ary, and School Meetings, of the mem- 
bers of. the Established Church, and 
the other Protestants. They petitioned 
Parliament for a revision of the pro- 
perty of the Irish church, the mean- 
ing of which, according to their open 
declarations, was, that this church 
should be robbed of a large part of its 
possessions. One of their priests de-. 
clared at a meeting of the Catholic 
Association, that their priesthood did 
not admit the eatabliched clergy to 
have any religious character. A mem- 
ber of this Association expressed a 
wigh at two of its meetings, that the 
Protestant Church might be the. 
established church of Ireland, and it 
was received with murmurs and dis- 
approbation. They linked themselves 
to Cobbett, who was striking with all 
his might at the foundations of British 
Protestantism, and they circulated 
among the ignorant people the most 
foul and diabolical slanders, i 
the religion of the state and its mini- 
sters. Everything that,could goad the 
people.into a determination to pay no 
tithes—everything that could exaspe- 
rate the people against the Established 
Church—everything that could mani- 
fest a wish for the ruin of this church 
and of Protestantism, was said or done 
by their leaders, and solemnly sane- 
tioned by the body at large. 
Even after the Catholie deputation 
arrived in ILendon ; after its members 
had.assumed the mask of peace, and 
at the critical moment when their case 
was before Parliament, they could not 
refrain from displaying their avimosi- 
ty towards Protestantism. Lawless en- 
tered a London Bible Meeting, and 
attempted to get up an uproar, but 
not having an Irish mob to aid him, 
he was put down. O’Connell straggled 
into a Whig School Meeting, and made 
such insinuations against Protest- 
ants, that he was hissed out of it, 
Settihg aside some empty | profes- 
sions which were only calculated, to 
impose upon children, this constituted 
the, only evidence that the Catholics 


meee 
id 


Cs uly, 


hai to offer, to prove that the hostility 
to the national church establishment, 
which had been mainl 


instrumental 
in placing them under the disabilities, 
no longer existed. 

From the greatness of the number 
of the Catholics, and their perfect or- 
ganization as a body, it was of the first 
importance for them to convince the 
tribunal which had to decide on their 
case, that their political principles 
were at least harmless—were in no re- 

t inconsistent with, and hostile to, 
€ constitution. Now, what evidence 
did they tender to produce this con- 
viction Their question, so far as re- 
gards parties, is not a party one ; men 
of all parties support it, and men of 
all parties oppose it. Some of the 
most eloquent and influential of the 
Ministers, and the flower of the O 
sition, stood before them ready to 
come their advisers and advocates. 
ow, no one would have quarrelled 
with them for keeping at a distance 
from the Tories—for passing by Mr 
Canning and Mr Plunkett for their 
Toryism ; but it was natural for every 
one to expect that they would not go 
beyond the genuine and constitutional 
igs ; it was natural )for every one 
to expect that they would from poli- 
cy, if not from principle, scrupulously 
avoid all connexion with faction, and 
more cqpetety with those who advo- 
cated schemes involving the ruin of the 
constitution.. We have already men- 
tioned Cobbett ; we need not give his 
history ; we need not repeat what the 
has at various times published touch- 
ing the King, the Royal Family, the 
Aristocracy, the Church, the Clergy, 
the Protestant religion, the Constitu- 
tion, and all our public possessions ; 
we need not say what character is as- 
signed to this man by every one of our 
sects and parties. Well, with this 
Cobbett the Catholic Deputation con- 
nected itself immediately on its arri- 
val in London. It was ostentatiously 
announced in the newspapers, that the 
Deputation had been to visit Mr Cob- 
bett—it was ostentatiously announced 
in the newspapers, that Mr O’Connell 
had been to Mr Cobbett, to obtain his 
advice for the guidance of the Catho- 
lics, and that, in obedience to this ad- 
vice, they had put their cause into the 
hands of Sir F. Burdett. ut! 

Our readers are no strangers to the 

history of the Radical Baronet ; we, 
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others, 
Cobbett and Sir Francis Burdett. 
To identify themselves with these 


by 
a ili lisdained 
to ie He fom cry 


tionists and republicanism ; he could 
only worship a species of li the 
very reverse in shape and principles to 
that of Britain. ‘ 

To that tribunal, therefore, which 
alone could relieve the Catholics—to 
that ae “ight mich eon <7 a 

uestion of right might stand, the 
well knew would only decide in their 
favour from receiving sati i 


Church to be robbed, and the consti- 
tution to be altered; that they detest- 
ed Bible and Missionary Meetings, 
and the Protestant religion ; and that 
they were enamoured with the schemes 
of Radicalism : that,asareligious body, 
they meant to support those who were 
labouring to root up, by pi 5 
established church ; and that, as a po- 
litieal body, they meant to 
those who were attempting to pull to 
' The leaders of the Catholics were 
noblemen, and men of liberal educa- 
i were men of age and ex- 
Vor. XVIII. : 


disabilities, they 

what they did, to have taken 

omy apelin & Sa 
charged upon insincerity, or 

ness of ‘intellect, but the 

sing influence of i 

ito Sears ocenincerne ae 
ellow-subjects should be ject 

the influence of such a religion. «> 
In other times, Parliament would 

scarcely have listened to the claims of 

the Catholics after witnessing such an 

exhibition. The sight of the old spi- 


rit of Popery. ing its in. one 
hand, and waving ‘bleatnined 
banner of Reform in the other, would 


have been Laws ca a deter any 


. 


sive power in the House of Commons, 
ee 
est degree “ illiberal” to keep the 


by various most remarkable 
Almost the first duty that Parlia- 


ment had to after its as- . 

sembling, was to. put down the Catho- 

lie Association :."an association which 
tically 


way the religion 

tish people, and the 

ment ; it had displayed political 

ciples Set thea vari i 

principles of the Briti 

thing that ts eeppened 40/6 
ng 5 -su to 

men for being British 

ministers. Yet no sooner had: 
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House of Commons crushed it, than 
it determined that those who had com- 
posed it—the O’Connells and Shiells 
were most fit and persons to 
be the legi and ministers of Bri- 
tain. is was unquestionably quite 
free from bigotry ; perhaps it was not 
quite so free from foolishness. 

In the session of 1823, sixty-two 
members of the House of Commons 
supported a resolution, which, in sub- 
stance, declared that the Irish Church 
establishment was too large, and ought 
to be reduced. It was pretty well 
known, that these members had ma- 
nifested er, ras 4 but friendship to- 
wards the Ch of England and its 
clergy. _Mr Canning adverted to this 
in the debate on the Bill for puttin 
down. the Association, and 
that Catholic emancipation, and the 
measure for spoiling the Irish Church, 
could not pass simultaneously. Un- 
luckily Mr Hume, the famous arith- 
metic-master, had already given no- 
tice that he meant to place a. similar 
edeptias..: Wolk sible diquany mest 

i — Hume, sweet, 
Sean nappa to with. 

w his notice ; and the nation, 

sweet, credulous creature ! was to ima- 


that the sixty-two had changed 
opinion. No disavowal was 
made, and the nation was not to be 


so illiberal as to look for one. The 
nation was to believe, that when the 
Catholics got into Parliament, the 
sixty-two would not assist them to 
day the mar so church in a 
ings being prepared, the Ca- 
tholic question was ushered into the 
House of Commons. 
Sir Francis Burdett opened the bu- 
siness with a speech that astounded 
every one. It was omnes —_ 
every letter—sugar aud butter. He 
had, in the preceding sessions, lavish- 
ed n the Orangemen 
erento 
ese Orangemen to e 
most noble and the best of beings. 
Those who, before, had always re~ 
ceived from him the most bitter dia- 


(July, 
mens of purity, i igence, wisdom, 
aie. and loyalty. Poor Sir 
wapapelinel Sinrging ntti iaie 
was of plunging hi into 
such tion. We have laughed 
at his follies, we have pitied his fail- 
ings, we. have detested his. schemes, 
we have execrated his conduct, and 
still we never, before this, ceased to 

him. We never mistook him 
for a statesman, but we always thought 
that he peepee a share of that man- 
yy £ > blunt, honest, downright, 

ish spirit, which disdainstrick- 
ery cunning, and which we shal 
ever honour wherever we may find it. 
He blundered amazingly in his new 
tactics ; he overdid the thing in the 
most shocking manner. His speech 
did but little service to his cause, and 
it lost him Westminster. 

The advocates of the Catholics, ge- 
nerally speaking, were, no doubt, 
ced in ay istressing situation. 
Instead of being able to expatiate on 
Catholic desert, they had only Catho- 
lic delinquency to extenuate ; instead 
of being able to claim the removal of 
the disabilities on the ground of qua- 
lification, they were actually compel- 
led to claim it on the ground of dis- 
qualification !—Our clients have cer- 
tainly acted in a most improper man- 
ner—they have manifested very bad 
religious and political feelings—they 
have uttered language and done deeds 
which we cannot possibly defend— 
but this constitutes their merit. This 
ought to be irresistible with you in 
their favour. If you decide against 
them they will become rebels, there- 
fore you ought to make them your 
legislators and ministers !—A large 
part of their reasoning amounted to 
this, and no more: It certainly dis- 
played great liberality, and this was 
no slight matter. It was new, and 
new sophistry is often more effectual 
than old arguments, however unane 
swerable. 

It was speedily discovered that the 
securities, as they were called, append- 
ed to the Catholic Bill, were univer- 
sally laughed at, and that without 
something else in the shape of secu- 
rity, the bill would never pass the 
House of. Commons. Two wings, as 


.they have been called, were therefore 


» to enable the clumsy paper- 

kite to soar to the: Lords. 4 
We have spoken as warmly as any 
one against the presentsystem of manu~ 
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facturing votes in Ireland. We con- 


ceive that its tendency is to destroy mo-. 


rals, and to place country society in an 
unnatural and ruinous condition. But 
then we would have no milk and water 
measures ; we would either reform the 
system erly, or we would let it 
pe mi ise it could be ripen yes a 
perly. A more important and compli- 

measure than its alteration could 
not well be imagi Nothing can be 
more evident, than that such a mea- 
sure to remove, and not to aggravate 
evil, engine to stand upon its own me- 
rits, and to proceed upon the most cor= 
rect and ample information. Well, 
without inquiry—without any but the 
most imperfect information—a bill was 
introduced, into Parliament. to change 
this eaten, It was distinctly avowed, 
that the grand object of this bill was, 
not to remove the evils of the system, 
but to secure the passing of the relief 
bill; and that, if the latter bill should 
not pass, the former should be with- 
drawn. Of course, a measure of such 
immense public importance stood in 
the House of Commons on precisely 
this ground,—no one could vote for it 
on its own merits—no one could vote 
for it without feeling that he was vo- 
ting for the relief bill—one of the 
greatest evils of Ireland was to be 
touched, only en condition that the Ca- 
tholics sh be admitted to power ! 
This, at least, is anew method of ma- 
naging public affhirs, and we are by no 
means sure that it is either a consti- 
tutional or a wise one. 

We need not say that.Mr Lyttleton’s 
bill was miserably defective, and that 
it was calculated to increase, rather 
than ‘to diminish the miseries of Ire- 
land. In the monstrous state of things 
which that unhappy country presents, 
property is without its natural and pro- 
per influence. The landlords must drag 
their Catholic tenants by chains, they 
cannot lead them by counsel. A priest- 
hoed which is worse qualified to hold 
pana influence than any body of re« 
oe teachers in Europe, is irresist- 

in the field of politics against the 
landlord, if the latter cannot command 
his tenants. . The bill was calculated 
to diminish the influence of the land- 
lords, and, of course, to add to that of 
the priesthood ; while it would have 
made scarcely any alteration in the cir- 
cumstances aud character of the voter. 
Had it carried the qualification toa pro- 
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per height, it might have raised the lat- 
iolepcalcaie a oaaiocs he toes 
in ence 3 he would, 
if a Catholic, always have voted for a 
Catholic, in ‘spite of -his landlord, but 
then he would have’ been able to dis- 
tinguish between the demagogue and 
the honest man. 

This bill was to be a se~ 
curity to the interests of the Protest- 
ants, and yet certain of the Catholics 
confessed their belief that it would 
operate in favour of Catholic party. 
interests. We believe the same. So 
much for this security, 

The other security was, a bill for 
taking the Catholic Priesthood into the 
pey of the State. It-was stated, that 
this would make the priests negligent, 
destroy their influence over their flocks, 
and place them under the control of 
the government. Now, mark the pro- 
—— of this bill. The priests Nang 
to have incomes assigned them, which, 
taking all thingsinto calculation, would 
have been . re the incomes of 
a vast number. of English elergy, 
and yet they were to make no distinct 
abandonment of their present incomes ; 
they were still to obtain their present 
fees, if they could. The loss of a fol- 
lower would still have been a loss of 
income to the priest, as well as a loss 
of party power to the priesthood. 
A large gore n of the. te in- 
come of the priest would ore still 
have depended on his vigilance and in- 
dustry. It is, we think, a very erro- 
neous mode of calculating, to assume 
that dependance on his wers for 
bread is the only motive that can sti- 
mulate a religious teacher to exertion. 
Are the Catholic clergy of France and 
Spain at this moment indolent, and 
without influence? The competition 
for followers and supremacy to which 
the Irish Catholic priest must be con- 
stantly exposed, would have been quite 
sufficient to preserve from change his 
conduct and influence. 

Again, the priest was not called on 
to surrender one iota of his authority, 
He was to retain his power of excoms 
municating—of imposing penance— 
of withholding absolution—of inflict- 
ing bodily punishment on. the people 
for reading Protestant books, and en- - 
tering Protestant places of worship.— 
He was to retain the whole of that tre« 
mendous penal code which gives him 
every conceivable advantage over the 
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whom the Pope and his bishops might 
name, and nothing more. The ties 
were to be as y ind t of 
it, in point of conduct, as they are at 
present, when it pays them nothing. ' 

We need not say that the principle 
of this bill was, in the highest degree, 
unconstitutionat and detestable. A 
quarter of a million of the public mo- 


ae Boe to be annually paid to indi- 
chosen, directly or poe cen 
by'a foreigner, and these individ 
were to be accountable to no authority 
in the nation for their official conduct. 
* For this large sum, nothing was ask- 
ed as an equivalent. All sides are de- 
claiming against the pernicious nature 
of Catholicism. Much of its discipline, 
putting Protestantism out of sight, is 
directly at variance with the spirit of 
the lawsand constitution—with liberty 
and ‘the weal of the state—yet not a 
pe ler was made to obtain a 
ification of it in return for this 
lavish grant of the public oe? No 
pe ite oa = obtain for the 
poor Catholic laymen liberty to enter 
the national churches and to read the 
Scriptures. So far from this, it was 
actually a that wae Catholic 
priests would only accept 
as a matter of cotlesseenion aise eben 
t, in accepting it, the 
would do igious violence to 


feelings ! ! So much for the second and 
last securi 


The on and natural way of set- 
tling differences was never once thought 
of. Not a single endeavour was made 
to obviate the objections of the great 
body of those who were hostile to the 
relief bill. The discipline of the Ca- 
tholic church varies in almost every 
Catholic country, and this shows that 


[July ’ 


it is'a thing capable of change. It i¥- 
to’ this diseiphin principally, rather 
than ‘to doctrines, that the mation’ 
objects. The Catholics declare that 

ought to have a peculiar system 
of e in this country, because 
the government is a Protestant one ; 
and ‘surely this proves,. that the na- 
tion, in its turn, has a right to insist 
on so much peculiarity in discipline 
as will leave nothing in Catholicism 
at variance with its Jaws and con- 
stitution. If something be conceded’ 
to the Catholics in the appointment 
of their clergy, certainly, on every 
principle of reason and justice, some~ 
thing ought to be exacted in return, 


; in the way of securing knowledge and 


freedom to their laity in the dis- 
charge of their political duties. The 
porns! ore nae eo and dan- 

itieal, as well as religious 
Ffluencs which the Seteothood ena 
cises over the vast body of the laity 
by means of its penal laws, is familiar 
to every one. No other body in the 
state is suffered to have such _—- 
laws as the Catholics possess. y 
would, with their t party laws, 
were the disabilities removed, enjoy 
exclusive privileges and liberties, as & 
political; as well as a religious party; 
of the most formidable and dangerous 
character. We know that this has 
been, denied in Parliament ; we know, 
too, that it has not been disproved, 
and we know, in addition, that it i¢ 
incapable of disproof. We know that 
it is as much a matter of state neces~ 
sity to prevent the Roman Catholic 
bo eg A to ent the ee of 
England, from having pernicious laws 
andl direct authority. All this, how- 
ever, was nothing. The detestable pe- 
nal code of the Catholic church ‘was 
not even to be spoken against. Lord 
Liverpool happened to censure certain 
parts of it, and he was covered with 
obloquy. The State was to concede 
everything, and the Catholics nothing; 
all that the latter asked was to be grant- 
ed without examination ! 

The House of Commons never ex- 
hibited a more extraordinary spectacle 
than it did during the progress of these 
three bills. One member wished to 
vote fox one of them, and yet he was 
compelled to vote against it, frori the 
fear of supporting the others. Another 
member was placed in the same situa- 
tion with to another of them. 
The wings of the misshapen and non-~ 
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decided: on without them, w: 
Peers ee aay cxiee 
nor any certainty that they would reach 
Oe OS ee Those , in ef. 
fect, in their hands the majority 
of the House of Commons, saw the 
Lords called upon to decide on the re- 
lief bill without the securities which 
induced. them to pass it. The bill 


H 


free from trickery and 
Sry Catholic priewthood into the 
i Catholic into the 
of the nation. it was that which 
the wavering votes and secured 
the majority. Now, why was not this 
security introduced into the main bill, 
i of forming a separate one ?— 
Whatever might be the case with Mr 
L ’s measure, it seems unac- 
countable that the payment of the 
priests was not made one of the provi- 
sions ef the Catholic relief bill, when 
it was to votes for the latter, 
and not to deprive it of them. There 
was a reason. It was, we believe, 
known to the chief framers and sup- 
porters of the bill for paying thepriests, 
that it could not pass into alaw, even 
if the other bills should do so.. Some 
of them must: have known this; yet 
these individuals assured the members 
who voted for the relief bill solely on 
condition that it should be accompa- 
nied 4 the one for paying the priests, 
that if the one bill became law, the 
pe anes ane Now, had - 

ill comprehen the provisions 

both, it could not have become opera- 
i to the sense of 


13 


blunt, straight- people ; - 
what we scorn above all things 
is—imposition. 4 

We will now say a word or two on 
certain of debates in the 


House of Commons, which seem to 


that this was as unwarrantable as i 
was unconstitutional. We will say 
more ; we will not drag his Maj 
ty’s name into the question : 
will advise Mr Brougham ao 
friends to wait until the King 
declare himself, before they hoist over 
themselves the royal standard. We 
have perhaps at present quite as much. 
right to do it as they have. ; 
It is a fact, although ity will 
never believe it, that some members 
voted for the removal of thie disabili- 
ties on the of its béing con- 
to ‘ liberality” to retain them. 
Such portentous consequences will fa- 
shion sometimes produce among weak. 
heads and pliant principles. Libera- 
lity, however, has, upon the whole; 
fared very scurvily in the business. It 
has received sucha thump on the head 
from the agitation of the Catholic 
question, as has stretched it in its'last. 
agonies. 


We need say but little on the ex- 
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and govern the change 
opinion ; and it must be distinct 
and satisfactory in the eyes of impar- 
tial’men. The. Catholic question 
no doubt, undergone some. change in 
late years; but what is this change? 
The British and Irish Catholics have 
i ed far worse opinions, spirit, 
conduct. The Catholicism of Eu- 
rope has become much more powerful 
and active—it has renewed its offen- 
sive operations against Protestantism, 
and it has become. a t political 
instrument in the s of foreign go~ 
vernments. Now, “0 ae 
change. in opinion ought evi y to 
be, a more determined iti 
the removal of the disabilities. Mr 
Brownlow, however, and those who 
followed his example, could only find 
in this change a reason for becoming 
strenuous friends of the Catholics. The 


winter's blast.d ed the summer’s 
warmth, therefore they put out their 
fires and threw off their ents. 


i Le ane eae ee gary d 
their change of opinion? On the evi 
dence of Bishop Doyle and Lawyer 
O'Connell. We know not by what un- 
accountable chance it happened that 
these two persons were examined. It 
is amazing, that after what they had 
done, , and written, any one 
should have thought that their evi- 
dence would have the weight of a fea- 
ther with the nation ; and it is. still 
more amazing that, after comparing 
this evidence with their opinions given 
on other occasions, any one shediibens 
dared to venture his reputation upon it. 


jecting to avery severe scrutiny the 
reaso 


ms which public men assign for 
going from one opinion to another. It 

this to be a matter of absolute 
necessity : it knows that such men are 
by powerful temptations 
, from unworthy motives, 
and that their changes have often very 
greatinfluenceoveritsinterests. There 
is, Moreover, something in the nature 
of the Englishman which holds change 
of side in abhorrence. Ifa public man 
cannot assign satisfactory reasons for 
his change of opinion, he loses publie 
eonfidence eanene for ever. This is 
most p necessary. 

It Sealiie very idle in us to give 
any.summary of the reasoning of the 
two parties. ‘The real merits of the 
question were carefully avoided by the 
ee —— niger distin- 
guished. of these rested princi 
upon abstract right, and the fi 
rit and conduct of the Catholics. Mr 
Peel fought the battle with very great 
ability. His. speech on the. second 
reading of the Relief Bill cut a far bet~ 
ter figure in the newspapers than that 
of Mr Canning, delivered on the same 
oceasion.. He was very powerfully sup- 
ported by Mr Goulburn. 

The bill d the House of Com- 
mons, and the Catholics declare, that 
this proves that the British peopleare 
with them. Unluckily for them, it 
admits of arithmetical refutation. Mr 
Spring Rice, their champion, has as- 
serted, that two-thirds of the Irish 
members voted in favour of the bill. 
Now, no one—not even a Catholic— 
will say that the Irish members are 
the representatives of the British peo- 
one Assuming Mr Rice’s assertion to 

correct, and placing these members 
wholly out of sight, we find the majo- 
rity of the British members voted 
against the bill in all the divisions. 
We find. that if the question had been 
left solely to the British members, the 
bill would never have entered - the 
House of Commons. This, we think, 
is sufficiently decisive ; it ought even 
to.convince a Catholic. 

We will looka little more closely at 
this boasted majority in favour of the 
Catholics: Many of the Irish mem- 
bers are elected by the Catholics, or 


i 


by those who are, from personal rea- 
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sons, as anxious for the removal. of the 
disabilities as the Catholics themselves. 
These members hold their seats on the 
sole condition of voting for this remo 
val, and, therefore, on such @ question 


they can. be regarded as so many 
Catholies. we subtract them, we 
find the majority to be in favour of the 
disabilities. The opinion of such peo~ 
le, and of those who supported the 
ill on the ground of abstract. right, 
is ome | worthless on a question 
which ought to be decided solely upon 
a moar ac tte or rar 
It ‘ - ar 
dihood to assert, in the face of the pe+ 
titions which were spontaneously pour 
ed into Parliament, that the British 
were on the side of the Catho- 
i The British le—not merely 
the lower 
the middle and w classes, were ne= 
ver more decidedly hostile to the re- 
moval of the a a 2 than they are 
at present ; y never gave more 
unanswerable 


evidence that they were 
actuated by such hostility, than they 
have done during. the t session 


Ce dekpaeng nate 
among 
centers. ‘The Methodists, many. of the 
Baptists, and some of the Presbyte+ 
rians and ———— reg 
against them ; in spite as- 
sertions of wn en Smith ome 
Brougham, we n to know that 
the feeling in favour of the disabilities 
is very widely entertained among the 
Presbyterians and nts. For 
much of this. the Catholics have, no 
doubt, to thank their connexion with, 
and the writings of, Cobbett. 

As to the “ apathy” on which so 
much has been said, ‘we believe ‘it 
never existed ; as far.as our 
observation: went, it did not exist in 
London ; and from all the information 
we have been able to procure, it did 
not exist in the country. The fact is; 
every one was prepared to » from 
faialer experience, and the din which 
was kept up in the House of Commons 
in Setar sas _ ” and ‘liberal 
principles,” ill would pass 
this House ; but no one believed>that 
it would travel any farther. All vfelt 
perfectly confident that it would be 
rejected —— Peers, and that there 
was not. least necessity for. peti 
tioning. In addition to this, the 
ing Tories of the country were exceed- 
ingly reluctant to disturb the existing 


t the vast mass of I 
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ue 
fat 
ef 

ut 
eFLE 


to a degree almost: unexampledy 
Our readers have not to be told, that 
the Upper House did not adopt the opi+ 
nion of the lower one, touching the Ca+ 
tholie relief bill. ‘Tothis bill the Duke 
of York, with a boldness and honesty 
worthy of his high station and charac- 
ter, gave the first mortal blow. We need 
not defend him from the flood of slan- 
der which his excellent: has 
drawn upon him; we not ‘com 
ment on the base and dastardly strokes 
which have been aimed at’ him from 
other quarters than’ Catholic meeti 
and newspaper offices. ‘The coun 
acquainted with his character, it 
is equally. well acquainted with the 
character of his calumniator. His 
Royal Highness has long been one of 
the most popular men in the nation. © 
He has been popular not-with one class 
er party, but witlr all. ‘He: has been 
a ae not from courting popularity; 
ut from disregarding itnot from 
shifting, trimming, and ae 
from veering about from creed tocreed, 
and system to'system, as fashion might 
dictate,—but from his consistency, hi 
stern integrity, his firm attachment to 
the maxims of his illustrious father— 
his open and determined adherence to 
the institutions and old principles of 
the empire. He has been lar, not 
from being a liberal man, but from 
ing an honest man. ‘The nation has 
found in him the heart and conduct of 
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the Head of that Mi- 
nistry which had conducted the coun 
Sapo cnacsempeigepadis 

tounexam TOS- 

He did net tam with the 
iMNecuous extremities question, 
but he it by the vitals ; hedid 
not whimper and whine, and sing eu- 
logies-over the creature he meant to 


it, Mr Can- 
his hand at its 
refutetion,—and yet it remains unin- 
jured, swered, and unanswerable. 
It will yield prodigious benefit to the 
country ; it will fix the eyes of the na- 


[Jaly. 


tion where they ought to be fixed, 
upon the real merits of the Catholic 
Question—upon the effects of the pre- 
sent ww of the Catholic chureh 
This pedal has been called an in- 
temperate one ; it is a sufficient refu- 
tation of this, that no one has! ven- 
tured to cite any portions of it to prove 
its intemperance.. Lord Li kept 
purely theological ~ eiiobepen 
y theo 3 he was upon 

to say whether there was anything in 
the system and conduct of the Catholic 
church to justify the exclusion of. its 
members from Parliament and the Mi- 
nistry, and-he mee out that in both, 
in a temperate but firm manner, which, 
in his j t, justified such exclu- 
sion. . It been said, that he pla- 


‘ced before the Catholics the alternative 


of conversion or 1 subjection 
to the disabilities. He did no such 
thing ; he only, in effect, called. for 
such an alteration in the laws and con- 
duct of the Catholic church, as would 
harmonize it with the constitution and 
laws of the empire. ‘The calumnies 
which have been cast upon this most 
virtuous man, and most upright and 
able Minister, have only done him ser- 
vice. He now occupies that. place in 
the affcctions of his country which 
- oe es - most unseru- 
ous worshipper 0: ularity. 

. His Majesty caaghiaakbs this ques- 
tion, and the conduct of the Catholics 
and their advocates, in the most deli- 
cate, difficult, and trying situation ima- 
ginable ; his a dis gen a 
summate temper prudence, and it 
is duly appreciated by the nation. 

‘. Whether the Peers did wisely,. or 
unwisely, in rejecting the bill, is a 
question which we are not called-‘upon 
to discuss. Our opinion touching this 
matter is known to our readers. But 
there is a question on which we must 
say something, and this is—Can any- 
thing whatsoever be found to justify , 
the present words and conduct of the 


‘Catholics, and their parliamentary and 


other advocates ? 

2. We have already said, that however 
the question of right and: expediency 
may be—however just or unjust the 
disabilities may be—there is but one 


; appeared 

—their case has been fully ee 
—they have had a fair trial—all 
3 2 
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paren have been in their favour 
say that any just means 
were denied them, or that: ‘any impro- 
ate ones were ‘wert employed them. 
decision has been for the con- 

ianhaee of the disabilities. - 

If this decision had resulted from 
form and teebnicality, rather than'evi- 
dence and deliberate ent—if it 
had been that of the Peers against the 


had ‘been in any way doubtful—the 
Catholies might then have quarrelled 
with it, although it would have 
been perfectly legal and constitutional. 
But what are the facts ? With: 
to the nation, it is abundantly proved 
that the vast’ majority‘of ‘all classes 
were ‘against the Catholics ; with re- 
gard tothe: sae oes the 
‘small ; and 
out of sight 
unds foreign 
to: ithe bes of ‘9h F uae; was 


a cere 
ori astt 
‘froin suspicion’ of 


a Per ‘unde “means.— 

“to the Ministry, one-belf 

them. “And with re. 

Crown, it is! just as likely 

- ‘sentiments were epelean; as for, 

t enti.” ti 

- “Again, to decide u this question; 

bar tae tome sities were dissol- 

the'moment: ‘The influence of 

‘ne istry was d én effect, in 

pd out 6f Parliament, for each ‘half- 

‘that of the ‘other. The in- 

mce thie Crown, in 80 far‘as it was 

— 3 ‘used by the Catholies and 

nds: in ~~ he favour. ‘ 

ng itzobe probable that 

asa aes itiay have beer an erro- 

feous’ oe to decide it to have 

been ‘so, and 6 teverse it ?? Where ‘is 

the court of 1? Inso- far as me 


ae 


oars the: nation’ goés, this 


ee 


“Ht favour of the de- 


Stee | 


pumined ‘of the’ 
‘By: Wiehe 
made. _ No ‘matter’ how = 


Vor. XVIII. 


vetpool and his friends t6 support their 
claime—that ean er the’ majority 
of thé Peers to vote jn‘ their favour. 

They ‘must ‘be qdite’as' well! aware of 
this-ns ourselves.’ 

What conduct, then, ‘tight the'Ca- 
tholies to pursue to do the best for their 
own interests?’ They shoul submit 
to the decision of Parliament: andthe 
country in’ @ mannet becoming’ | 
subjects: ‘They shotild' reform ‘tlie ob- 
noxious parts of their ‘conduct. 
should abolish the objectionable: 
of their church, and submit to be ph 
ced on a level with the‘ Protéstants %s 
a body. Instead’ of this, they are “to 
reform and’ change nothing—they are 
to array themselves ‘as’ shy 









against the laws—th ap ig 
the most foul and unwa abttante abt 

upon‘all who have’ felt’ i ‘to’ ‘bet ey 
duty to oppose 
Sela s aie ‘a } wich i % 

0 et. ib 

De thet pastiat oe 
that we are a ‘nation to be driven 
our ah ee their rand 

tO. 

Peers to vote’ 1em- a 





slander? Do Ke y 
niating such ‘ Fidon 
Ratt ‘of Ti ; malt the 

Chester, wilt pahi‘our fyién 






they ima ne, that the'chinge* ie 

ing ‘ean alone Bon ¢ is 

abilities;‘is to’ Be! Ry ns 

brs threat ind ae ‘and 
age PALTE” ber thi 

dent hey are ‘mi nay ~ Swe ‘wilh as- 

sure mig Tati ‘th a 

erg Y atiealt 

as @ Ctl § to 

blessed with 





vit bert ee 
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who'd that’ the 





pea nis the conduct ah oi itho- 
lie clergy of Spain’ and France,—this 
C 
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m:1 cants in favour of liberty and li- 

opitione with all the volubility 
of .an English Radical. Were we to 
believe. the» Catholics, the men who 
the laws of their church. 


touching liberty. We want no such 
liberty as they worship ; we. enjoy a 
far better kind already. When we 
see them as free from priestly tyranny. 
as. we are ourselves—when we see 
them enjoy, and suffer their poor bre- 
thren to enjoy, the liberty, civil and 
igious, which the laws and consti-~ 
within their reach, we 
‘ think they have some af- 
liberty, but not before. 
will 


ql 
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if 
i 
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lower orders of the Irish have not the 
artof ing themselves to be beloved 
the of this country when 


ap carne senong shen. If an Irish 


in any.of our 





I Baronet, the , petitions 
against the Catholic bill that were the 


mest numcrously signed, came. from 
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those places which a few years ago 
were the hot-beds of radicalism— 
from Manchester, Glasgow, Oldham, 
Westminster, &z.. In these places 
the Irish labourers are the most nus 
merous. If the radical teachers only 
persevere in favour of the Catholics, 
we are pretty sure that a few years 
will make our lower orders once more 
loyal, once more King and Chureh 
people. Burdett’s popularity among 
the Westminster electors is gone; 
were an election to take place in the 
present summer, he would lose his seat, 
if opposed. 

We must now say a word touching 
the conduct of the Parliamentary and 
en oe oe Le 

people ac 8 as thoug! 

the late decision been directly at 
variance with the laws and constitu- 
tion.. With them it seems the majo- 
rity is to bind the minority no longer; 
the voice of the nation is to be rated 
as nothing. They cannot see, that 
the Cathonc question is.cne on-which 
the wisest and greatest of men may 
differ—they cannot perceive that it pre- 
sents any difficulties and ities— 
they can only discover that it is quite 
i ible or themselves to be- in 
error, and that all -who differ, from 
them are the most simple and igno- 
rant persons in existence. They. are 
not content with charging us with be- 
ing utterly destitute of knowledge and 
understanding ; we are, it * 
brim-full of .all kinds of bad feeling, 
The. modesty of this is amazing, and 
the liberality of it, considering that 
it proceeds from — exclusively “ libe- 
ral’ people, is more amazing. 

Well, before we concede that these 
are the only people in the empire who 
are capable of sitting in judgment on 
the Catholic question—that these are 
the only peopie in the empire who are 
eapable of managing public affairs 
that guar i the only Pe io the 
empire who possess any talent, know- 
ledge, and. wisdom—that these are,the 
only people in. the empire who are.not 
fopls, dunces, and knaves, let us see 
on;what grounds we must make .the 
concession. , 

- Two,of the:most distinguished: ad- 
yocates of ,the Catholics—two. of the 
leaders—maintained that the. diffe- 
vence between the Catholic 
and the Church of England was..tri, 
fling and unimportant. Did this prove 
that these individuals possessed suffi- 
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cient knowledge to ify them for 
giving an opinion on the Catholic ques- 


tion? ‘0 
Mr Brougham maintained that the 
Catholic Association was a most con- 
stitutional one, and ought not to be 
suppressed—that a man-was no more 
aveountable for his religion than for 
the colour of his hair, awd that no re- 
ligious tests ought to be used in the 
bestowing of public trusts. Hecalled 
upow Mr Canning to commit the most 
gross’ breach of faith towards his col- 
; to'resign, that he might force 

them out of office, and become the se- 
lector'and head of a new Ministry. 
This new Ministry was to be formed 
solely to remove the disabilities ; it 
was to be formed in direct opposition 
to the feelings of the Peers and the 
British nation, and it was to depend 
ein: natch en the more’ violent 
Whigs’ and the Roman © Catholic 
Chureh. Sit Franeis Burdett decla- 
red that one —. was as good as 
another, provided it taught mordls— 
that the Catholic religion was as good 
as any other for teaching morals— 
that the Catholic priesthood did not 
possess one jet more of authority and 
influenee over their @ocks than they 


ought—that a man's being educated 
in any religion was a sufficient reason 
for Wendt ing it for another— 
and that the: disabilities ought. to be 


riglat alone. He asserted that preju- 
dices, the want of ‘reading, or in- 
ability to understand books, alone 


cussions, to the manner 
petitions have been received, and to 
the base insinuations which have been 
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made. against their motives. One 
Whig lord was represented to-say, that 
if the a int not regulate the 
elergy pr y, the Lords would take 
the Church under their guidance. We 
wish that this simple individual would 
not utter such absurdities without 
making himself a little better acquaint- 
ed with the laws and constitution of 
his country. ‘We will assure him that 
the Church of England is not so far 
destitute of . fri as to be at the 
mercy of either House of Parliament: 
Another Peer uttered a low, brutal, 
second-hand observation, that a cler~ 
gyman ought to have his ears uailed 
to the pulpit, if he touched in it wo: 
polities. We shrewdly that 
when the season shall arrive for nail-~ 
ing the ears of » it will 
likewise be the season for slitting the 
windpipes of nobles.. Now, let alt 
this be contrasted with the treatment 
which bas been received by the Ca- 
rgy- These were avowed] 
the collectors of the Catholic rent ; it 
was distinctly declared in Parliamenit 


that they compelled the to 
the vem ip withholding them the 


rites of their church : many of -them 
were members of the Cathelic Agso~ 
ciation, and at its —= ; 
and it has been again ‘and again 

elared, that they 


i 


Sir Francis Burdett them 
pemeyie re and who was todowbt 
t? La 


The Irish Catholics, it mean 
to banish all the Methodists and other 
dissentix -and to extin- 
guish all: Protestant Bible and 
other religi — bengtonrand 
cantin pions ‘of. reli , 
civil liberty do this, and weshall 
have the Dissenters with us to a 


: 
i 
hal 


and intolerance. > * i 
The Catholic bill, it appears, is to be 
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again brought forward in the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. Let it beso. Let 
the country be agitated by the question 
until the next election, and then ano- 
ther House of Commons will give the 
Catholics leisure for reforming their 
condiact, and, abolishing the detesta- 
ble penal code of their Church: In 
the meantime; let every Protestant, 
_ bo matter what his denomination may 
be, stand: his arms in readiness 
to defend his religion. This ground 
will him. If -it be necessary 
for the Church of England to be un- 
der the regulation of the general go- 
vernment, it is alike for the 
Catholic Church of Ireland to be ‘so, 
If it be necessary that the established 
clergy should be restricted from form- 
ing pernicious laws, from tyrannising 
over the people, from intermeddiing 
with: polities, and from engrossing the 
political influence of the country, it 
is equally necessary that the Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland sliould be thus re- 
stricted. If it be necessary that the 
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Protestant layman should have liberty, 
to read the Scriptures, and to enter 
any place of worship that he think 
fit, it is alike necessary that the ‘Ca- 
tholic layman should have the same 
liberty. I.et us be firm. The cry of 
Down with the heretics! has already 
been heard among us ; let us take care 
that it be not repeated. ‘Temperate 
and determined resistance will accom~ 
plish all that we desire. It may not 
diminish the numbers of the Catho- 
lics, but it may reform Catholicism. 
It may root up the tyranny of the 
Catholic Church, which is alike a dis- 
grace and a curse to the nation... It 
may destroy the tremendous authority 
and influence that the Catholic priests 
possess over the people in temporal 
matters, which are perfectly inconsis~ 
tent with our whole system, and whieh 
could not be, possessed by any body 
of men whatever without placing im 

ril the British constitution, British 
iberty, and the weal of the British 
empire. 





. We do. not. know of anything that 
has been more calculated to excite un- 
easiness and hension, than the 
tampering which has been for some 
tithe carrie om with the working 
classes of this nation. Upon the in- 
dustry, subordination, and general 
conduct of — classes, the 
pedce, prosperity, even existence 
the empire, mainly depend. This 
ill admit of no difference of opinion, 
surely it must be alike ind 
that nothing could be more deser- 
ving of universal reprobation, than 
measures tending to injure them. 

It is, in our eyes, one of the great 
tions of our ldws and in- 
stitutions, that, generally speaking, 
they-did not emanate from the reve- 
ries of speculation—+that they were 
not formed to supply wants which 
were felt, or to correct theoretic 
faults which were not proved by ex- 
perience to, be injurious. They only 
réceived being when the necessity was 


actly nt, and when the evil 
was thus legitimate, anil their fruits 
upon the whole have been of the most 
beneficial character. The Laws against 
Cembinations thus originated. 

were formed. to y evils whi 


one 


FEE 


be 


existed, and which demanded remedy. 
Wé are not called upon to say that 
these Laws were faultless, or that they 
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did riot, like all other laws, oceasion- 
ally mingle injury with benefit. They 
were repealed on the ground, that the 
principle on which they stood was a 
false and pernicious one. Time had 
not rendered them a dead. letter, or 
reversed their nature and operation, 
They were, when they were repealed, 
precisely what they were when they 
were framed, relatively, as well. as 
otherwise. Their fruits, after abun- 
dant trial, had been thought exceed- 
ingly beneficial. The primary authors 
of their repeal. were.a. kriot of men 
who were strangers to business, to. the 
working orders, and to human netare. 
They avowedly acted upon abstract 
reasoning, and not upen actual fact. 
By these me e whoin the Com- 
bination Lawshad never touched—the 
petitions were chiefly got up ; and the 
Laws were ed, not to remove a 
proved evil, but to carry the excellent 
to tion.. The repeal was sanc- 
tioned both by thé: Ministry and the 
Opposition. 

It was, we remember, loudly trum-~ 
petted forth at the time, that an arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Review had 
great influence in promoting the re- 
peal. It seems to be the fate of that 
pear thst that experience is ever 
upon the wateh to knock its reasonings 
to pieces as soon as it may utter them. 
The argumentation of the article in 
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question, seemed to net Seas ito, he .of 
most .Vicious character “ets we = 


ers een a fier, the tepeal. 
new mode of managing, publi 
rests, is, however, now the fashion. 
Men,. who have gone from the nur- 
to the school, and fromthe scheol 
to the lawyer’s chambers, or the news- 
paper-office—men living apart from, 
and having no acquaintance with, the 
walinahneden little knowledge of hu- 
man nature, aud none of the mechan- 
ism and working of trade, and public 
interests generally—these are now re- 
garded as the only men who. know 
pate of the science of govern- 
ment. Things are only thonght to be 
true, in proportion as they are a 
doxical in their appearance. It is first 
assumed that all men. are alike, and 
that all nations are, in similar circum- 
stances, and have similar and common 
interests; it is then assumed that men 
are always actuated. by interest only, 
and that if left to themselves they will 
never take a wrong step in prosecuting 
their interests; it is. next assumed 
that .everything which takes: money 
out of}, or does, not bring money into, 
the public exchequer, is pernicious ; 
and tnt the Joven. is 9 wal 
cheapness. will, carry, us tothe t 
point of prosperity. Itis then 
assumed, that regulations—the great 


Saaeeaael that. the farther. we 
retrograde towards, the condition of a 
horde of savages, the more beneficial 
it willbe for-us..The jargon is easily 
and a.schoolboy may. chatter 
it. with as.much. yolubility. as;the old- 
est philosopher. Under such a system, 
a youth .of fifteen is as competent to 
stand. at; the. helm, as such a man as 
the Earl. of. Livespook 
The following, perhaps will, kiss 
our--readers. some. idea, of what, a 
thecinaia bop. Political Economist. of 
the present day is, He to exa- 
mine. a steam-engine, the machi, 
nery te which it, gives operation. He 
looks first at the fire,—‘‘ Good Hea- 
ven !” he exelaims, “ what a consump- 
tion of | coals!—The fire is, ruinous, 
and must be quenched.” He theu 
glances at the pump. for supplying 
the a for condensation.“ The 
fools,” he » * what.a loss of 





power ! ‘pump must be destroy- 
ed.” Then: he turns to the fly-wheel. 
“‘- Worse and worse,” he eries ; “‘ half 


hinge ih Dovel =“ fly- 


aa 9 4 fe eiehe, © ~ —_ an 
enormous, waste of iron is here! It i is 
five times too long, and too thick,” 

He cannot discover. the. connexion 
which one wheel, has with meaner, 
therefore he destroys half of 

He cannot s¢e.that friction 0: 

be allowed, for,, or that streng tie 
nature of, materials ought to. be mat- 
ters.of. ero He. can B only fi find 


utility in those things . which 
more immedia ni the oe 
and, to benefit demolishes 


that which renders them useful.— He 
lays. the whole in ruins... | 

Setting aside competency, the ho- 
nesty.of those who. took xthe lead in 
the repeal of the Combination Laws, 
was very far from being free, from 
suspicion. Some and the principal of. 


them had long ber leading political 
agitators, ey had in hand var 
schemes of sweeping innovation ; i 


were unable to obtain the favour of the 
bighns classes, and they were anxious 
that of the low anepat at Arr 
“a Pes price, to, ena 
carry their schemes. into, 
latter .were. forsaking, them, ise 
repeal seemed to be a most, 
project for winning them Yack, fos fe 
freeing them from,o oe 
for gaining a complete sendy over 
them. Mr Hume was the pecan 
eee 
of the .re Perhaps .no,, in 
Europe .was worse qualified = 
was for undertaking a, measure so im- 
portant. and i mprchenne bore, so 
powerfully and comp: ‘pH 
the relations of society, and 
ral interests.of the,nation... one 
standing all this, the repeal, as we haye’ 
already said, was ;sanetioned. by. both 
sides fet Parone si 
The Com ination Laws were repeal- 
ed ; immediately, afterwards the work~ 
ing classes proved that the, reasoning 
which had procured ttalschoods and 
in the main, a ktm of, and 
absurdities.;, when Paxliament met 
agaiu, it was called, , to re-enact 
practically, these yery laws, as,a mate 
ter of absolute necessity... There are 
two or three points in this, which, we 
think, deserve serious.col 
Sars in the first Seow pe 
in r 
upon which ‘thie, nation nation has nae 
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been governed, were altogetherdepart- 
elven. We have, as a people, always 
hitherto been t to venerate’our 
laws atid institutions, and to regard, 
with extreme suspicion and dislike, 
all attempts to alter or abolish them. 
We have been instructed to look less 
at the theory of things, than at their 
working. This has been uniformly 
inculcated by our general government, 
and blind must he be who cannot per- 
ceive that it forms the principal bul- 
wark of our national possessions. Our 
Parliaments and Ministries have al- 
ways professed to make it their grand 
ruling principle. An existing law of 


large operation, could only be altered 
or abolished on these x leah theo- 
retic objections were to be disregarded ; 


smallness of utility was to have but 
little weight ; and distinct, abundant, 
and co ive evidence of the exist- 
ence of injurious defect and real evil, 


trading , could earn as much in 
five of the working days of the week, 
as would both support their families, 
aud enable them to spend the sixth in 
idleness and dissipation. If, in bad 
times, wages were too low, this was, 
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in general, evidently owing to the in- 


ability of masters to pay more, and 
not to the Combination Laws. Wages 
had, upon the whole, advanced, ‘and 
the working classes of the time were 
enjoying a greater share of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, than had 
been enjoyed by those of former gene- 
rations. This wes not a matter of 
doubt—it required no Parliamentary 
Committee and witnesses to bring it 
to light—it was before the eyes of the 
nation at large. The real question 
was, however, put aside—theory was 
the great thing looked at—it was not 
because the Combination Laws pro- 
duced proved evils, but it was because 
they were condemned by the Political 
Economists, that sentence was pro- 
nounced against them. Of course, no 
attempts were made to expunge their 
pernicious parts, and remedy their de- 
fects ; they were, in effect, torn outof 
the Statute-Book. 

In the second place, it was one of the 
leading doctrines of the Economists, 
that these Laws ought not to exist. 
They proclaimed them to be a great 
national evil, and. declared that 


pu 

a their abolition. ne upon sheet 

argument was to establish 
this, and to vherters an the working 
classes would, after such abolition, do 
exactly the reverse of what they have 
done. If ‘a portion of that which i 
called Political Economy, have 
thus decisively refuted, does: it 
throw very heavy discredit on 
mainder ? Does it not prove that the 
Economists are a very unfit race:of 
—_ be taken as guides in legisla- 
tion 

In the third place, the-repeal of the 
Combination Laws was not an insula- 
ted measure. It formed part and 
of what is called the new system of Free 
Trade. It was:the first great step to- 
wards establishing Free Trade—it-was 
to release the market for labour from 
the restrictive system. The Ministry 
and the Legislature were in favour of 
it, and yet experience has proved that 
it was a very pernicious measure ; thet 
it stood upon false theory. Does not 
this prove that it is possible for the 
remainder of the new system of Free 
Trade to be equally erroneous—for the 
mighty changes which our commercial 
laws are undergoing, to be pregnant 
with calamities, rather than benefits? 
Does it not prove that these. changes 
are procceded in at too rapid a pace, 
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aud with too little of caution and exa- 
mination ? We hate this new method of 
rooting up laws and systems by whole- 
sale ; it savours too much of the max- 
ims of revolutionary governments for 
us. Its fruits in other countries where 
it has been tried, convince us that it 
will not produce much benefit here. 
It is at variance with our national cha- 
racter and habits, and it is at variance 
with the principles on which this na- 
tion has always, except, in ruinous 
times, been governed. 

In the fourth place, although every 
one now knows that the repeal in ques- 
tion was a pernicious measure, and was 
catried into effect on mistaken princi- 

les,no one in the House of Commons 

as been heard tosay—‘‘ Weerred grie- 
vously in the last session, and we must 
now be more wary.” On the con P 
= oa the cael = 
consequences as so Many 
reasons for plunging still deeper inte 
pecan e ‘The whole aloe: - most 
un ‘east upon me, 
who, tn de en Gestion, beens it ina 
manner worthy of a stoic. The very 
men whe nominally assisted him to 


pespone nin Bi point their fix at 
im,‘and cry‘ It was you did 
it!” Jf we 


not know the contrary 
we rngracal rg 2 that Mr Hume, 
i earried the repeal 


in dountinoas Soory eevee Mcaeee of 


Legislature. 

It has_long been well known, that 
political freedom. for existence 
i fede aie i te ; it has been esta- 

i in the last twelve months that 
there can be no. Free ‘Trade in labour 
without restrictive laws ; and we sus- 


can be, no real 
trade in this country without a restric- 
tive system. We think the people of 
England will soon be prohibited from 


followi ous trades and occupa- 
tions. which they now follow; and 


by restrictive laws, but'by the want 
of them-+not. by the meataten ot the 
realm, but by the interference of other 
nations... We think it the most,mon- 


strous of all monstrous things, to sup- 
pose:that. the trade. and. ind of 
this: country can thrive without laws 
for their Fy paras protection. 
In the fifth place; the New Marriage 
Act, and. the repeal of the Combination 
Laws, appear to.us to have, supplied 
conclusive .evidence, that it; is. much 
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more easy to alter than to amend. the 
laws. of England. “9 e 

In all this, we are not arguing that 
laws and systems should never be al- 
tered or abolished. | It would ‘be pre- 
posterous in us:to doso. The while 
that we contend for is—adherence to 
the old and constitutional mode of al- 
tering and abolishing. If defects, er~ 
rors, abuses, and evils, really exist, it 
can always be established by other 
evidence than abstract reasoning, the 


dreams of speculation,and the a 


tions of untested theory ; it can 
established by direct proof, by com- 
plete demonstration. Let proof 


and demonstration be produced, and 
-~ ~* and abolish. 

n bability, the new Law 
against combhantiden will be known 
to our readers before these pages will 
reach them ; but when we write, itis 
only in preparation, we can 

ive no opinion —— it.» We, 

owever, fear from has been said 
in the House of Commons, that it will 
be only a milk-and-water measure. It 
has been said, that it is not to revive 
the old laws, it is’ only toamend Mr 
Hume’s bill. ‘This seems odd and ab- 


: 
| 
: 
= . 
t 


tle benefit.. ‘The repeak mnpindetael 
prodigious mischief; it has given ma+ 
turity to. spirit and. a systent, which 
feeble, efforts, and .a short-period of 
time, will not render innoxiouss ).: | 
It isisearcely for us to 
that there is not a finer race of | 
in the universe than the working 


had opportunities for stndying their 
character ; and. everyone may, know 
it who will take the trouble of ascer* 
taining what rank this ‘nation helds 
among other nations, ‘Thatman would 
never be respected by us:who -could 
look at the wealth, glory; and. great- 
ness of this empire, and-yetfeel no ad- 
miration for the industry, ‘bravery, end 
other good qualities. of those te whom 
they are, in so large-a: , owin 

But then it does not followfrom this, 


t these classes ought to be exempt- 
from proper control. Several of 
best qualities of heart’ render it 
the more essential for them to be un- 
der due pena With. the idle, 
phlegmatic ass, we have scarevly any- 
thing to do, save to dig at his danks 
to urge him forward ; but the mettle- 
some, high-spirited horde requi 
different tiede of management. With 
Pome me ~~ have but little need of 
t we cannot possibly do 
withoat ¢ the bridle. : 
The language employed by the Eco- 
nomists was, of itself, sufficient to pro- 
‘duce combinations of the worst cha- 
racter. These e re at 
combinations Faclovst iendatle, a and 
that they coiild scarcely ever produce 
evil ; asserted masters to be ty- 
rants, and they led the libourers to 
believe that it was impossible for them 
to demand too high wages. According 
to them, the Combination Laws only 
existed to gratify the cupidity of the 
sieveued haugerthbewéihanen) Sigpt 
ve and theirw 
led the remy to themselves on 
ait equality with masters, and to 
think that there wes as much ‘depend- 
chef ald alince side an : 
a ost everything 
breed animosity between the two class- 
es. Their anxiety to destroy ‘the obe- 
dience of the one, and the authority 
of the other, was most remarkable.’ In 
a pamphietonthe Edu: 
we ‘think “the 
conmnayest ene an meatier arenevet 
used ; it is constantly—the 'worki 
classes and their employers: » We con- 
eeive the idea of ‘this to be an impor- 
tation ‘from America, dnd we are very 
sare that it is a useless one. ‘Why are 
the good old English words—servant 
and master, to be struck out of our 
2%» What) have they done? 
Whose ox have they stolen; and whom 
have’ they defrauded # >) They can show 
ss vp tomers} and ‘respect- 
wotds "in’ the ‘die- 
] not part withthem 
whatever. 
Wew it have no such imhovations, 
Noné of this was lost apon the la- 
‘orders, and no sooher were 
led, than corabinations, 
© worst spirit, sprung up 
in” ‘all wearten! These combinations 
s00n t that it was theirinterest 
0 the a won sls Reem Ae 
wages possi ey thought 
it was their interest to place the mas- 


aut i 
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ters under the most grinding tyranny. 
It was now for the servant ‘to com- 
mand, and the master to obey. ‘As the 
former might be pleased to dictate, the 
latter was to discharge or retain his 
workmen, to send his goods to mar- 
ket, and to conduct his business gene- 
rally. This was not sufficient, anid the 
combinations thought it their interest 
to place such labourersas did not be- 
long to them, under the same tyran- 
ny ; no man was to be suffered to work 
and eat, when it was their pleasure 
that he should be idle and starve. As 
the authorities of the realm could not 
well be employed to enforce allthis, 
the eunbbnistins became the admini- 
strators of their own laws. They mur- 
dered and» maimed without merey ; 
the masters were deprived of the con- 
trol of their property ; various trades 
were stopped and. grievously injured, 
and a loss was occasioned of many mil- 
lions. Perhapé Mr Brougham remark- 
ed this inverted -state of thines, and 
thought the ‘terms—ziasters and’ ser- 
vants, could not be useil with any pro- 
Ppricty ; he ought, however,’ to have 
uilled the labourers, the empl 

The figure which Mr Hurtie @nd 
the: host of ecohomic writers cut wpor 
this,-was irresistibly ludictous:'' 
were spinnitig round upon theit knees 
from oné combination to another, and 
imploring them, with teats; to wet aife 
ferently.. ' ““" Now; do; goods: Sweet, 
dear aesteoyte? behave better! —You are 

destroying our bo ps a a ‘bre 


Political Reedhtiny dre knocking up 
Politieal "Remember what 
we said for'you; aia donot ana 


tellers of us. Parliament willbe 
you with a rodyou will be 

yo will be sent‘to ‘bed rap 

an wena wewill tirn Gut" 

on you!” ‘Tt was unavailing ; the‘ 

binations were how masters, eae 

not’ to be ‘dictated ‘to’ even “Hy” 

Hume. [t'is dué to this indi 

say; that the — irene ae 
iven him @ slight ‘surfeit’of levidla- 
ion’; hethas ef divers times, and 

has shown ritacht inddesty' during’ the 

session.’ The othet people who insist- 

ed, in’ their Py pema atid reviews; ‘so 

strenuously repeal, ‘havé'y 

on a8 usual ; they have gone on 

tins upon’ pablic affairs,” and calling 

fori innovation uper innovation; Fast as 


though the had not covered 
them with shame, and proved tlient to 
be unworthy of beitig listened ‘to. 


That these combinations should be 
14 
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wholly dissolved, if possible, is proved 
by various mest important consider- 
ations. _ 

Tt was alleged that the great object 
of the repeal was to make the trade in 


labour perfectly free—to give full and 
equal freedom to both servants and 
masters, Well, the first great step in 
Free Trade—in the overthrow of mono- 
polies—has been to place labour under 
a close and gigantic monopoly. It mat- 
ters not what the masters may be able 
to give—what servants, who do not 
belong to. the combinations, may be 
willing to take—what the price of pro- 
visions and the needs of workmen may 
be—what labour there may be in the 
market—the will of the combinations 
is to be the only thing to fix the wa- 
ges. All the things by which these 
ought alone to be fixed, are to be 
wholly deprived of operation. When 
wages form the main ingredient in the 
pene of most articles, it may easily 

eonceived how this will affect ge- 
neral prices—when the manufacturer 
is exposed to the competition of fo- 
reigners, and is bound to manufacture 
at a certain price, or not at all, it may 
easily be conceived how it will operate 
on trade. 

The master is not, in effect, at li- 
berty to choose his servant ; and the 
latter is to be chosen, not for his cha- 
racter and qualifications as a workman, 
but for his character and qualifica- 
tions as a member of the combinations : 
he is to study to please these combi- 
nations, and not his employer. Our 
readers need not be told how pernici- 
ously this must operate upon the in- 
dustry, skill, good workmanship, and 

neral character of the servants. Un- 

er such a system, the very best ser- 
vants are in the greatest danger of 
mening bread, and the yery worst 
have the greatest certainty of always 
having it in abundance. 

The masters and servants are con- 
fodlings inge hostile bodies. ie, old 

ings of reciprocal good-will and re- 
gard for each other’s interests, are de+ 
stroyed, and replaced by strife and 
enimnanity The'servants care not what 
injury they may do their masters ; 
they are struggling for their ruin. 
This goads the latter into the same 
spirit ; it makes them refuse to give 
apything beyond the amount of the 
bond ; it makes them afraid to give 
good wages, lest part of the money 
should go to the combination fund ; 
it dries up their benevolence and ge- 
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nerosity, and renders them callous to 
the sufferings of the servants, when 
these really do suffer. 

The combinations have the effect 
of raising wages far above the proper 
figure. They not only enable the ser- 
yant to fix any value he may think fit 
on his labour, but they compel him to 
demand considerably more than the 
sum which he judges to be necessary 
for his maintenance. . He must con- 
tribute constantly and largely to the 
funds of the combination, and his 
contribution must, of course, be taken 
from his wages. .The masters are 
therefore compelled to pay large sums 
in wages, which are not needed. for 
feeding and clothing their workmen, 
and which are to be employed only in 
working their own injury and ruin. 
They are constrained to furnish every 
farthing of those funds which are only 
employed to rob them of the control 
of their property, and to destroy their 
trade: they are compelled not only to 
pay their servants for the time. in 
which they employ them, but for the 
weeks and months in which these 
think proper to do nothing. When the 
master, is, in most cases, bound to a 
certain price for his articles, the exor- 
bitant rate of wages must operate 
powerfully to narrow the quantity of 
emplayment, aud the demand for la- 

ur. 


_ These combinations destroy all equa- 
lity in. sacrifices for the public weal, 
The masters have little or no power in 
fixing the rate of wages; they. must 
give whateres the miliany  dsclars to 

e necessary for supplying lves 
with bread. As pn Fay A 
against high wages, they declaim 
against the high, price of provisions. 
The servants compel. them. to pay 
much more than is necessary for the 
purchase of food, and then they cry 
out that corn is too dear. Of course, 
those sacrifices which the manufactu- 
rer’s competition with foreigners may 
call for, are not to touch his work- 
men ; they are to be thrown. princi- 
pally upon the agriculturists. These 
workmen are to live plentifully, and 
to have large wages for weeks and 
months of idleness, whatever the mas- 
ter’s prices may be ; if he cannot make 
his customers pay for this, he must 
make the farmers and the agricultural 
labourers pay for.it. From the farm- 


ers and the husbandry-labourers is to 

be sponged, in the long run, the mo- 

ney which forms the funds of these 
\ an 


e 
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combinations, and which enables the 
town-labourers to spend weeks and 
months in idleness, turbulence, and, 
too often, crime. 

In a political light, these combina- 
tions are calculated to yield the great- 
est evils to the empire. The town 
working-classes of the three kingdoms 
are, to a very great extent, organized 
into a gigantic confederacy. However 
numerous the combinations may be, 
they still, in reality, form only one 

y: the army may be divided into 
regiments, but, nevertheless, these 
form but one army. This confederacy 
exists to promote the private and per- 
sonal interests of its members only ; 
and, like most other bodies which ex- 
ist on the same principle, it cares not 
what interest it injures or ruins, pro- 
vided it benefits its own. It tramples 
upon law, and the rights of the rest 

the nation, to the utmost point pos- 
sible. It not only places the masters 
under a ruinous tyranny, destroys 
competition in the market for labour, 
and stifles emulation among the work- 
men in respect of industry, skill, and 
sobriety ; but it emancipates the work- 
ing classes from all authority and in- 
fluence touching moral and political 
conduct. The labourer’s bread is 
made to depend in no degree on his 
morals ; however vile a profligate 

e may be, and however rer moasad 
his conduct and principles may ope- 
rate upon his younger and less expe- 
rienced associates, the master has no 
power to discharge him. He must be 
laced on a level with a man of the 

t character ; he must be protected 
from everything that might reform 
him ; he must be kept to corrupt all 
the innocent youth that come in his 
way. We need not point out how 
this must operate on the morals of the 
working classes generally. Many of 
the workmen possess the elective fran- 
chise, and, generally speaking, they 
are incapable of exercising it properly 
without advice. The masters are the 
proper men to give such advice, but 
they are now the last people in the 
world who would be listened to. Their 
influence is gone; they are now the 
obliged perty. The working classes 
are thus left without proper leaders— 
they are placed in opposition to all 
above them, and they will follow any 
demagogue who may address them. 

In addition to all this, the combi- 
nations, from their perpetual efforts 
to violate the laws—their invasions 
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of the rights of the masters and the 
labourers who do not belong to them 
—the brutal punishments which they 
inflict—and the spirit of enmity and 
vengeance which they keep in action, 
must operate powerfully to fill the 
working classes with contempt for the 
laws, with disregard for the rights of 
others, and with the worst principles. 

We care not for what Mr Brougham 
may say against the working classes 
being dependent on their masters ; we 
care not for the new schemes of edu- 
cation which are now bewildering the 
country ; we are very sure that. the 
working classes of this nation are not, 
at present, in a fit state to be indepen- 
dent of their masters; and we are, 
moreover, quite sure that they never 
will be in such a state. Woe to Eng- 
land, when its labourers shall be so 
far independent as to be only governed 
by laws! It is essential for the good 
of the labourer, as well as for the good 
of the state, that he should be under 
the authority of his master in respect 
of general conduct as well as labour ; 
that his master should instruct him 
in what constitutes a good member of 
society, as well as in the mysteries of 
his calling ; and that his master should 
coerce his bad morals, as well as his 
idleness and bad workmanship. 

The magnificent edifice which so- 
ciety forms in this country, can only 
stand so long as the different classes 
which compose it shall be properly ce- 
mented together, and shall duly bind 
each other to the proper place and the 
proper duty. The lower orders must 

cemented to the class next them— 
they must form its basis, and must 
have sufficient weight to bind them 
to act their part in the support of the 
structure. The foundations are, how- 
ever, now tearing themselves asunder 
from the rest of the building, and if 
this be suffered to reach its comple- 
tion, it will not need a prophet to fore- 
tel the consequences. The working 
‘orders are, itt regard to connexion and 
control, separating themselves from 
the rest of the community, and esta- 
blishing a state of things the most un- 
natural and portentous. ._ This must be 
speedily remedied, or it will be be- 
yond remedy. If they be not under 
the moral government of their mas- 
ters, they cannot be governed at all ; 
and if they be not duly governed, 
they will plunge the nation into ruin. 

In times of distress our working 


- orders generally become furious poli- 
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ticians. It would be the most easy 
thing imaginable for this immense 
confederacy to assume a political cha- 
racter, and it would be pretty sure to 
do this, were trade to receive any se- 
rious injury. We need not say what 
the consequences would be, were it to 
become fiercely actuated by the spirit of 
Radicalism. Were these combinations 
to proceed as they have done, they 
would soon look for other slaves in ad- 
dition to the masters: they would soon 
find tyrannizing over the latter very 
insufficient for protecting what they 
call their rights and interests. They 
are already attempting to rivet their 
chains on the farmers and husband- 
ry-labourers ; they would next place 
commerce under their despotism ; they 
would regulate our imports and ex- 
ports, and give us another new system 
of trade. It is the nature of such 
vicious bodies to keep continually 
thirsting for additional spoils and au- 
thority, and to be satisfied with no- 
thing. 

Setting aside all other matters, if 
they continue to exist, trade must 
perish. Hemmed in by them on the 
one side, and rival foreigners on the 
other, the masters must either emi- 
grate to other countries, or submit to 
ruin. 

It is therefore the duty of every 
friend of his country to do his utmost 
towards the dissolution of these com- 
binations. The servant has an un- 
doubted right to take his labour to the 
best market, and to be perfectly free 
in making his bargain ; but the mas- 
ter has an equally undoubted right to 
the same liberty. If it be impossible 
to frame-laws that will give the exact 
degree of liberty to both—that will 
make the market in labour perfectly 
free to both seller and buyer—laws 
must be framed that will make the 
nearest approaches to it. If it be im- 
possible to avoid giving a little advan- 
tage to one of the parties—to avoid 
leaving something to the discretion and 
generosity of one of the parties—on 
every principle of reason, experience, 
and interest, the masters ought to be 
the favoured party. The servants have 
just given decisive evidence that they 
cannot form it without bringing the 
most grievous ills upon the state ; and 
the masters long did form it, without 


in any way abusing the privilege. The 
masters of this country may laugh at 
the fashionable slang touching tyrants 
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which is employed against them ; their 
conscience is pure, their are un- 
stained. As a body, they have always . 
exercised their authority over their 
servants in a manner becoming Eng- 
lishmen and Christians. Had they 
endeavoured to tyrannize as their ser- 
vants are now tyrannizing, the country 
would soon have been made too hot to 
hold them. 

We exhort the masters to bestir 
themselves to the utmost against the 
combinations, and to trust less to laws 
than to their own efforts. It occurs to 
us that the adoption of the following 
plan would be far more efficacious than 
any law that could be framed. 

Let them change their mode of hi- 
ring ; let them hire their workmen no 
longer bythe week, or for an unfixed 
period, terminable on short notice. Let 
them follow the farmer’s plan, and hire 
for twelve, six, or three months cers 
tain. If at the first they be compelled 
to hire the whole of their men at the 
same moment, they must not hire them 
all for the same period, for this would 
set them all at liberty together, again 
to combine. They must engage some 
for twelve months, some for nine, some 
for six, &c. By this plan, only a small 
portion of the workmen would be able 
to strike at the same moment. When 
those engaged for the shortest period 
should be at liberty, and should want 
to form a new contract, all the rest 
would be firmly bound, and could not 
join them in combining to suspend 
trade and tyrannize over the master. 
If the master could not agree with 
them for a new engagement, he could 
still keep his other hands at their work, 
and engage new ones in the room of 
those who might leave him. He would 
likewise be able to get rid of such men 
as. might not suit him. The d 

rinciple oy cots sight, should 
e, to guard vigi against more 
than a al coment of the workmen 
being at liberty at the same moment 
for the renewal of contracts. ; 

To areas this, we ay assume a 
master to employ regularly forty work- 
men. All on have Ieft him. end it 
is necessary for him at mt to re= 
engage the whole on the same day, 
Let him bind ten to him for a year, 
ten for nine months, ten for six months, 
and theremaining ten for three months. 
When three months shall expire, ten 
of the men will be at liberty, but all 
the rest. will be bound ; the ten free 
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ones must wait three months before 
they can ten more to joiu them. 
Let him then hite the whole, as their 
tefims may expire, for a year certain. 
By this mode, no more than one-fourth 
of his men could ever strike at once, 
and their striking could do him but 
little injury. 

Under this system, the wages could 
be paid in weekly sums as usual : it is 
as applicable to labourers who work by 
the piece, as to those who work other- 
wise. It will apply to those trades 
which only employ workmen a part of 
the — or the men could be bound 
for the season. The masters must be 
far better judges of its practicability 
than ourselves, but we certainly think 
it ‘a very practicable one. It would, no 
doubt, clash with old custonis and ha- 
bits, but these are such as might be 

ed without difficulty. We can- 
not see why the mechanics, &c. should 
not be hired as the clerks, shopmen, 
and husbandry-labourers are hired: if 
the weekly system were universally 
ted, wé are pretty sure that the 
combination system would rage as fu- 
ridusly among the clerks, shopmen, 
&e. as it does among Mr Brougham’s 
pupils. That the working classes 
would set their faces against such a 
eerel is abundantly certain, but 
ey might be conquered. The pre- 
sent state of things must be remedied, 
whatever efforts and sacrifices the re- 
medy may call for. These combina- 
tions are, in reality, most pernicious, 
odious, and oppeeniive monopolies, and 
they must be dissolved. It is idle to 
say that they will, under regulations, 
prodace good. Their principle is vi- 
cious ; they exist not for public, but 
for private benefit, they seek to benefit 
associations of individuals by injuring 
the rest of the community. They give 
to these individuals a vast portion of 
unconstitutional and dangerous power, 
which is sure to be generally employ- 
ed to the detriment of the weal of the 
state. 

We entreat the masters in this na- 
tion to reflect deeply upon the doc- 
trines whieh certain political men are 
putting forth in favour of what they 
are pleased to call, the independence 
- of the working classes. Although these 
doctrines emanate from factien, and 
have for their grand object the profit 
of faction, they are still capable of 
working incalculable mniachief » Their 


glaring falsehood is, alas! in these 
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days, no security against their being 
believed in. They strike, no doubt, at 
the vital interests of the empire, but 
they strike more immediately at those 
of the masters ; and it is the masters 
principally who must render them in- 
noxious. We conjure the latter, by 
what they owe to themselves and their 
country, to make a determined stand 
in defence of their just rights, and in 
resistance to these fearful innovations. 
We call upon them to insist boldly 
upon possessing that authority over 
their servants which they have always 
hitherto possessed, which the servant 
has always hitherto surrendered to 
them in his contract, and upon which 
the wellbeing of themselves, the work- 
ing classes, and society, so largely de- 
pends. 

It is the authority of the master 
over the general conduct of the ser- 
vant, which compels the latter not on- 
ly to labour for a certain number of 
hours, but to do a sufficiency of work, 
and to do it in a proper manner. It 
is this authority which compels the 
servant not only to do his duty as a 
workman, but to do his duty as a mem- 
ber of society. It is this authorit 
which educates the servant—whic 
makes him industrious, active, skilful, 
sober, and honest. To this authority, 
the working classes of Britain mainly 
owe their high character. Let it be 
destroyed—render these classes inde- 
pendent—give to the latter the power 
to bind the masters from interfering 
with them in anything beyond a sti- 
pulated period and quantity of labour 
—and you will strip the workman of 
all his valuable qualities. The twelve 
hours per day of labour will soon 
dwindle down to seven or eight: the 
industry and activity will soon d 
nerate into sloth and carelessness: the 
skill will soon sink into ignorance: 
the sobriety and honesty will soon 
change into dissipation and knavery : 
and the good morals will soon become 
general depravity. 

The masters are the main agents in 
maintaining public tranquillity and or- 
der: so far as regards these, they have 
a more powerful influence in governing 
the nation than the laws and the govern- 
ment. The uninformed and the wil- 
ful—the vast overwhelming majority 
of the population—are distributed in 
small portions among them, and each 
master instructs and governs his por- 
tion. What makes the Irish peasants 
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ry 80 depraved and ungovernable? 
The have no masters. What has re- 
cently made our working classes of va- 


rious |] places imitate, as far as 
possible, the conduct of the Irish Rock- 
ites?—They have been emancipated 
from the control of masters. If the 
authority of the masters be destroyed, 
‘we must have laws to keep usin order 
which will scarcely leave us the sha- 
dow of liberty : there will be no pos- 
sible alternative between this and the 
insupportable tyranny of the multi- 
tude. Liberty may fall in this coun- 
try—perhaps it will fall—but if it do, 
it will be overthrown by those canting, 
bragging, selfish, hollow-hearted hy- 
pocrites, who call themselves its exclu- 
sive worshippers. - 

And what, in good sooth, is to be 
the substitute for the authority of the 
masters? What is to render the inde- 

ndence of the working classes harm- 
Fess ? Education—lectures, and me- 
chanics’ institutes. Do then none need 
discipline and control but the unedu- 
cated? Are those who have received 
costly educations the most industrious 
and moral part of the community ? 
Are our men of science the best friends 
of peace and order? Alas! Alas! that 
there should be a single man in this 
nation so simple as to mistake doc- 
trines like these for wisdom! If these 
mechanics’ institutions are to be sub- 
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sidiary to the education given by, and 
the authority of, the masters, let them 
rosper ; if are to d these, 
et us at once have an Act of Parlia« 
ment for their sup ion. ‘ 

What political benefits are to flow 
from the independence of the working 
classes? Do these form the only part 
of the arena which has a stake 
peble of displaying integrity, wistom, 
pable ying inte » Wi ’ 
and patriotism, in the dlackarge of po- 
litical duties? Why ate we to be so 
greatly terrified by the political influ- 
ence of the masters? Have they no 
interest in compas order and p 
rity? Are they without honesty and 
intelligence—are they sycophants, pa- 
rasites—the tools of power, and 
slaves of partyand faction? Every one 
can answer the questions. 

Let the friends of the country set 
their faces against the new doctrines, 
and adhere steadfastly to the old max- 
ims, which have brought us to our 

roud elevation—let our national in- 
ustry be protected from the tremen- 
dous evils which are arraying them- 
selves on every side against it—let it 
be kept in employment—let no foreign 
workman be resorted to, so long as an 
English one can be found to do the 
work, even though the charge of the 
latter be somewhat higher;* and, 
above all, let that authority be jea- 








* We believe the “restrictive system” never reached the importation of French 
milliners and dress-makers. We think these precious foreign commodities are not 
even dubject to a protecting duty on being imported. They, therefore, naturally 
enough, are very plentiful in the metropolis. We cannot, do what we will, entirely 
close our ears to scandal; and we absolutely have been assured, that there are Bri- 
tish ladies of high rank, who, when they order their dresses, give strict injunctions 
that these shall only be touched by the outlandish people. We have been further 
assured, that these British ladies of high rank are constrained to act towards the 
French women, as the nurse acts towards the spoiled child, when she wishes to 
keep it from an outrageous fit of squalling. We have been even farther assured, 
that these British ladies of high rank endure insulting impertinence and insolence 
from the Gallic damsels, almost as though they were matters to be proud Of. . 

It is quite impossible for us to believe this ef our lovely countrywomen. That a 
British Peeress, or the lady of one of our country gentlemen, should thus lavish her 
favours on a foreign ingrate, and studiously withhold employment and bread from 
the humble, obliging, and industrious daughter of her own country, is a thing that 
can be believed by no one. It is the more incredible, because no earthly cause can 
be assigned for it. If our English girls were devoid of taste, and could only stitch 


with pack-thread, and needles six inches long, the case would be different; but a 
man has only to look at the females of the middle classes, to be convinced that 
English bands can make dresses capable of giving the utmost effect to the charms 
of any female. whatever. We, however, think, that when the English dress-makers 
are so fully employed that not one can be obtained, a lady of rank will then reluc- 
tantly employ a French one. We think this, because we have occasionally seen la- 
dies of rank garbed in dresses, so grotesque and unbecoming, and having such a 
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lously preserved, from which the work- 
ing draw the greater part of 
their best istics. Do what 


we will, we cannot reach perfection. 
Every system must have its evils, and 
the best one is that which has the 
fewest and ~ lightest. After all our 
changes and legislation, we must at 
last leave a great deal to the discretion 
and honesty of some part or other of 
the community ; and the best plan 
must be, to confide this to those who 
may have the best security to offer in 
respect of character and circumstances, 
against the trust being abused. To 
make the working orders the favoured 
portion in regard to power and autho- 
rity, is to do what madness alone could 
sanction. 

There is one important topic con- 
nected with this question, on which 
we must not be silent. The combina- 
tions have generally asserted, that the 

igh price of provisions compelled 
them .to demand advanced wages. A 
clamour has therefore been got up for 
the admission of foreign corn, and 
Parliament is pledged to make some 
alteration in the Corn Laws in the next 
Session. Now, we beseech our Country 
Gentlemen to insist upon having the 
most full and correct information laid 
before them on the following points, 
before they consent to anything what- 
ae that may depress the corn-mar- 

et :— 

Ist, The exact wages paid by every 
trade and manufacture to the work- 
men employed in them. 

2d, The exact sum which these 
workmen really require for procuring 
a sufficiency of the necessaries of life. 

$d, Whether these workmen are 
not receiving wages far higher than 
are necessary for procuring them such 
a sufficiency of necessaries. 

4th, Whether these workmen are 
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not receiving wages, which not only 
support them in a plentiful manner, 
but enable them to contribute largely 
to the funds of the combinations, 
which not only support them thus 
when they deign to labour, but which 
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enable them to spend weeks and 
months in idleness, to the grievous 
injury of the empire. 

5th, Whether these workmen are 
not receiving—making every proper 
allowance—double the wages received 
by the husbandry labourers. 

6th, Whether these workmen—ta- 
king all things into calculation—do 
not possess much greater incomes than 
the mass of our counting-house clerks, 
naval and military officers, officiating 
clergymen, and shopmen. 

The most full and correct informa- 
tion, we say, must be demanded on 
all these points. It is alleged, that 
the sums paid for the labour of these 
workmen render it necessary for the 
price of corn to be lowered ; and cer- 
tainly this ought not to be listened to, 
until it is satisfactorily proved that 
these sums are not greater than they 
ought to be. 

When we write, some of these work- 
men are earning in London three 
pounds a-week, others fifty shillings, 
and others forty-five and forty shil- 
lings. Some of those who have lately 
struck, were hired at the rate of five 
shillings per day before they struck ; 
and, if they thought proper to make 
what is called seven days in the week, 
they earned thirty-five shillings week- 
ly. Most of those workmen earned 
before their strikes twenty-five, twen- 
ty-eight, and thirty shillings per week. 
In London, the mass of the clerks, 

opmen, curates, half-pay officers, 

c.—men who have been educated 
as gentlemen, who are compelled to 
appear as gentlemen, and who are 





murderous effect upon their beauty, that we have been quite convinced these dresses 
never could have been made by English fingers. 

As to the calumny, that a British lady of rank will submit to the impertinence 
and insolence of the outlandish women, it is really shocking. The wives and daugh- 
ters of our high-minded nobility—the females born on the soil of England, and filled 
with that blood, in which pride and lofty spirit luxuriate to the last—submit to dis- 
grace like this? No, no—it cannot be. It would be just as possible for them to fall 


in love with apes and monkeys. 


We hear, too, that among our females, the partiality for foreign silks, laces, and 
gloves, is as great as ever. This we are compelled to believe. We lament it, and 
are ashamed of it. It will, however, in due time, greatly benefit trade, and this must 


éatisfy us. 
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constrained to live at far greater ex- 
pense than the workmen in question 
—have not, perhaps, more than from 
seventy to one hundred pounds per 
annum. 

In all this we are saying nothing 
against high wages, if they can be 
with eayety demanded. We should 
rejoice if our labourers could earn ten 
pounds per week, even though ten 
shillings might supply them with ne- 
cessaries, if they could do this with- 
out producing injustice and public 
evil. But the question is not, whe- 
ther general high wages be, or be not, 
beneficial—it is,.whether one part of 
the working-classes shall be dogmed 
to penury and want, that the other 
part may receive far higher than ne- 
cessary wages? It is declared, that 
the present wages of the workmen in 
a cannot be paid without a re- 

uction in the moderate rents of the 
landholders, the scanty profits of the 
farmers, and the bread-and-water earn- 
ings of the husbandry-labourers. It 
is declared, in effect, that our country 
population must be condemned to dis- 
tress and privation, that our town po- 
pulation may riot in profusion and 
extravagance. We protest against 
such outrageous injustice and oppres- 
sion. If trade ought to injure one 
part of the community more than 
another, it certainly ought to injure 
those who are engaged in, and not 
those who have nothing to do with, it. 
If trade cannot be maintained without 
sacrifices—if, ‘in reality, a grinding 
tax must be imposed upon us to make 
it flourish—in the name of common 
justice let us all suffer equally. Bring 
down the profits of the merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, and tradesmen, to the level 
of those of the farmer—reduce the wages 
of the town workman, until, all things 
considered, they only equal those of 
the husbandry-labourer—and then, 
whatever sacrifices may be necessar 
for the prosperity of trade, we wi 
answer for it, that agriculture will 
bear its part without a murmur. But 


this abominable attempt to sacrifice, 


not only one great interest to another, 
but one part of the population to an- 
other, must be fairly resisted, who- 
ever may countenance it. This has 
always been a land of justice and equi- 
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ty, and we trust it will remain so. 
In spite of all that Political Economy 
has invented, or may invent, we main- 
tain that the government has a right 
to give, not only the most full, but. 
the most equal, protection to the pro- 
prety and industry of the nation ; and 
that it cannot favour one interest, or 
one part of the people, to the cost and 
injury of another, without grossly vio~ 
lating its duty. 

Let these misguided workmen who 
are agitating the country, and pre- 
paring for it the most serious evils, 
be assured that, in the upshot, they 
will be the greatest sufferers from their 
madness. The cup of bitterness will 
not be long in reaching them. Their 
turbulence and my sete sick- 
ening cant, touching their right to in- 
fiict the most grievous wrongs on all 
but themselves, have already stripped 
them of all respect and sympathy on 
the part of the rest of the nation. 
They stand the objects of general in- 
es 1d | are regarded as men 
who disgrace their country—who are 
acting the part of enemies to their 
country. Do they suppose that the 
masters, and the rest of the commu- 
nity, are men to be robbed of the con- 
trol of their property and of their sa- 
cred rights by them, or any other peo- 
ple in the universe? If they do, they 
will soon be better informed. The 
may rely upon it, that if one law fail 
to curb them, another will be framed 
that will; and that if nothing else 
will do, the rest of the nation will 
unanimously place them bound hand 
and foot at the mercy of the masters. 

We entreat the more moderate and 
honest members of the combinations 
to withdraw from them immediately, 
and we call upon those of the work- ‘ 
ing classes who are unconnected with 
them to remain so. The working- 
orders ought to be the last to prepare 
public evils, for such evils always fall 
upon them the most heavily. Cala- 
mity cannot visit the empire without 
pouring its worst ills upon them. They 
can only prosper through the prospe- 
rity of the masters; and they will 
ever benefit far more from gaining 
the respect and good-will of the mas- 
ters, than from exciting their animo~ 
sity. 


A 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF COLONEL CLOUD. 
In @ Letter by the Ettriok Shepherd, to the Hon. Mrs A—r—y. 
Dated Edinburgh, August 11, 1816. 


Howovurep Mapam, 

For a circumstance of which you 
are not aware, I owe you an ample 
a 3 but as, some day or other, 

extent of my error may reach your 
ear, or be unfurled to your discover- 
ing eye, I deem it ineumbent on me 
to offer you some explanation in wri- 
ting. I have, therefore, set myself 
down with the intent of inditing a 
letter, giving you some account 
of the most singular character I have 
ever met with ; and though the cir- 
cumstances I have to relate are trivial 
in themselves, and things of no value, 
Iam certain they will strike you, as 
they did me, with a novelty altogether 
peculiar. 

When I visited you in May last, on 
my way to Glen-Lyon, what did you 
think of my companion? You cer- 
tainly showed him every attention and 
kindness ; and, on the whole, appear- 
ed a good deal captivated by his man- 
ner and conversation. But I have 
some impression which did not strike 
me till very lately, that on the day we 
took the ride up the river, you either 
said something, or locked something, 
or hinted something, in one way or 
other, that you had suspicion of some- 
thing equivocal in his character. I 
assure you, my dear madam, that I 
had none; and whether I had an 
reason or not, the following detail wi 


fully evince. 


In December last, I chanced one 
evening to stray into a billiard-room 
with a Mr Robertson, a friend of 
mine; but being only a looker-on at 
that ing game, I had to saunter 
about, waiting for Mr Robertson, with 
whom I was going to sup at a tavern. 
I had not well entered, till my eye 
caught a gentleman with whose face I 
felt conscious of being intimately ac- 
quainted. He was an on-looker like 
myself, and was watching the game 
very attentively through a quizzing- 
= I was assured I knew him per- 

ectly well, and, as I thought, for 

ing very remarkable ; but for 
all that I could toil in a confusion of 
reminiscences, I could not recollect his 


name, (indeed, I rarely ever recollect 
anybody’s name at first,) so, for the 
present, I was obliged to defer ad- 
dressing this intimate and interesting 
acquaintance. The party at the table 
where we both stood, were playing a 
pool, and some of the on-lookers were 
making casual remarks, when this 
mysterious gentleman made a chance 
reference to me, naming me at the 
same time in that easy familiar way, 
as if we had not only been daily, but 
hourly companions. 

I was now more puzzled than ever, 
and before I left the room, I asked 
Mr Robertson, I asked Captain Har- 
per, the master of the billiard-room, 
and several others, who was the gen- 
tleman in black, with the gold chain 
and quizzing-glass? All ot them de- 
clared an acquaintance with his face 
—none with his name ; and for seve- 
ral days and nights I could not forget 
the circumstance, but neither could I 
tell why I was so much interested in 
it. 

Some weeks subsequent to that, as 
I was sitting in the Turf Coffee-room, 
an den, toni partly in a High. 
land uniform, came in, and began 
reading the papers straight opposite to 
me. I knew the face quite well, and 
he likewise tipped me a nod of recog- 
nition. I do not know what I would 
have wee to have been able to recol- 
lect that officer’s name, for it struck 
me that I had been particularly obli- 
gated to him at some former period’; 
but his name I could not recollect, so 
I was obliged to go away highly dis- 
satisfied with myself for my stupidity, 
and suspecting that I had lost my 
small portion of memory altogether. 

On the same day I again perceived 
this gallant and respectable-looking 
officer, coming up the street after me, 
still walking by himself ; and so much 
did I feel interested in knowing him, 
that I determined to wait his coming 
uP» and address him at all hazards. I 

ought him one of the Highland 
chiefs that had entertained me in the 
north, but where, Heaven knew !—I 
did not. I moved my bonnet to him, 
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and bade him good day. He instant! 
held out his Nasi quve-usins ah ; 
shake—named me,and expressed muc 


satisfaction that I my old 
friend, having of late suspected I had 
forgot him. 

“* T am in a worse icament now 
than ever,” thought I ; and I am sure 
I looked very ish ; for, indeed, 
no situation could be more awkward 
than the one in which I stood, having 
forced an introduction of myself on a 
gentleman of whom I still not 
the least circumstance. I am sure, m 
dear Mrs A——, you will think that 
was a dilemma that must soon have 
come to an end? I thought so too; 
but, on the contrary, it still increased 
—never came to an end—and never 
will come to an end while I live. 
There was one thing, however, that I 
now discovered, which stunned me 
still the more. I perceived that he 
was the very individual whom I had 
met in the billiard-room, but so trans- 
formed, that a witch could not have 
known him. 

It was n for me to say some- 
thing ; and so I did. “‘ I beg pardon, 
sir,” -_ I. But I was so sure we 
were old acquaintances when we met at 
billiards the other evening, that I have 
been both grieved and angry with my- 
self ever since for forgetting your 
name.” 

** And what was the great matter 
for that?” said he. “ You might 
have called me Captain, which never 
comes wrong to one of my country- 
men ; or Colonel, which would have 
sounded a little better ; or Duncan, or 
Donald, or M‘Devil, or any patrony- 
mic you listed. What was the matter 
how you denominated an old acquaint- 
ance? It is a long time; Mr H . 
since you and I first met. Do you re- 
member that morning, at a fishing- 
party, in Major Campbell's boat ?” 

** Perfectly well, sir,” says I, (which 
was not true.) “ Was it at Ensay, in 
the sound of Harries, that you mean ?” 

aa to be sure !” said he. 

‘* I was at so many fishing parties 
at Ensay, that I can hardly at this 
distance of time recollect one from an- 
other,” said I. ‘* Was it that morn- 
ing that Dr M‘T.eod, and Luskinder, 
and Scalpa, were with us, when we 
caught the enormous skate, that weigh- 
ed 300 weight?” 

** Yes, to be sure, the very same,” 

Vor. XVIII. 
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said he, ‘ that’ was sucha morning, 
and such a day, ay, and such a night!” 

** We had sad doings at Ensay, cer- 
tainly,” said I, “* but shame fa’ me, if 


I remember of ing you there, 
Cornel. I hope I am right in calling 
you Cornel ?’ 

To this last question he shortly nod- 


ded assent, and then went on. “ It 
is very likely you may not, for I was 
then only a sort of a~a—a—boy, or a 
something between a boy or a lad—a 
stripling, in short. My father, the 
Colonel, had set me out ona ramble 
that summer, and happy I was to come 
several times in contact with you. We 
met again at Tarbet and at Greenock, 
you know.” 

I was utterly confounded. “ Tar~ 
bet? Tarbet?” saysI. ** Sure, Co- 
lonel, I never did meet you at Tarbet ? 
You were not of that ridiculous par- 
ty, when we sailed away with the 
man’s two daughters to Cowal, and 
then took them with us to Bute’ for 
two or three days.” 

“* Was I not? But I was,:though,” 
said he ; “ For though I could not get 
my father’s brigandine, the Empress, 
left, as he had allowed me to take her 
out on a pleasure jaunt that summer, 
I treated your party at the inn, and 
saw you fairly away. We met again 
at Greenock, and had a brilliant party 
at ese te wer Roy di do- 
micile for the present,” , Step- 
ping up to the door of a hotel in Prince’s 
Street. ‘Dine with me here to-day 
at half past five, or six—say six, punc- 
tually, and we will have a chat about 
old matters, and some li things. 
We shall have'a quite sober dinner, 
and I promise you that we shall not 
have above a bottle and:a half a-piece 
—or two bottles—well, say two bottles 
each. Will you come, now? Give me 
your hand on it.” nb Hise 

** With the utmost pleasure, sir,” 
says I. ‘ At six o'clock precisely ? 
And whose party shall I ask for?” 

** Oh, no party. We dine by our- 
selves in my own room,” said he. 
“ Ask for me—just for me.” 

I went away over to Charles’ Street, 
scratching my ears and beating my 
brains to no purpose, trying to find 
out who the devil this grand Colonel 
was. I had been engaged in all these 
scenes that he had mentioned, but I 
could have made oath that he was not 
present at one of them, unless it had 
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34 
been as a servant. As to his father 
the Colonel’s splendid 
the Empress, I could remember no- 
thing, either at Ensay, Rothsay, or 
Tarbet. I recollected something of a 
Mr M‘Neill coming into Loch-Fine 
in a little stout square-rigged vessel of 
his own from some of the western isles, 
and of his being bound to the Clyde, 
but nothing at all of ever coming in 
contact with the gentleman. I was 
fairly bamboozled, and began to sus- 
pect that the man was a warlock or an 
enchanter. 

At the hour appointed, to a very se- 
cond, I went to the hotel, rung the 
porch bell, and taking the waiter aside, 
asked = very co iehland 
proper designation of Highlan 
gentleman who lodged there, for that 
sup aed inched o> exooedlngty 

¥ it so € i 
etkvened to have lost his address. 4 

The lad said, there was no Highland 
gentleman lodging there at present but 
Major Cameron, who was dining out ; 
but theme was a gentleman in No. 6, 
who had ordered dinner for two, and 
whose address he supposed was Colo- 
nel Cloud, 

** M‘Leod, you mean,” says I. 

** No, no,” said he ; “‘ not MacLeod ; 
that.is my own name, which it is not 


likely I would forget. ‘The gentle- 

pees I think, gave his address as/Co- 

Cloud of Coalpepper. But he does 

not ledge here. i never saw him be- 
fore to-day.” 

“You astonish me, callant, more 

ways than one,” says I. ‘ Such a de- 


Signation as Cloud of Coalpepper I ne- 
ver in my life either heard or read, and 
this gentleman and I are old and inti- 
mate acquaintances. That cannot be 
the gentleman I want.” 
, “Come up stairs and look at him,” 
said the lad; “and if he is not your 
man, you haye nothing ado but to beg 
and.come down again.” 
I did'so, and found my friend in the 
-fail insignia of his honourable office. 
He was, as 1 j » extremely polite, 
only that he the greater part of 
the conversation on himself, which 
ved a great ease for your awkward 
nd in his awkward predicament. 
To have heard him talk, you would 
have'thought that I had been in his 
for the greater part of a num- 
beref years. He never instanced a par- 
ty in which I had not been ; but 
he never represented one of them as 
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they were ; the greatest part of the par- 
ticvlats he mentioned, I was certain, 
were purely imaginary, but yet I did 
not like to tell gentleman to his 
face that. he was lying. He mentioned 
the Right and Wrong Club with great 
sang froid—said he was only one night 
there, and had no inclination ever to 
go back again. I asked who was in the 
chair that night ? 

** Confound me, if I recollect,” said 
he. “ But whoever it was, he was as 
often on the floor as in the chair. How- 
ever, there was a great battle that 
night, so that you cannot have f 
it, unless you had one every night.” 

“* Cornel, I declare, I never saw any 
fighting at that famous club,” said [. 
‘* ¥ think there was a sort of row one 
night a ee —— and 
M‘Donalds, whic ve the i 
tion to the club, fiat thene was sothing 
serious ; merely a drunken rally.” 

** What ! have you forgot er 
to knock Norman M‘Leod down ? an 
how he tripped the feet from under 
you, so that you fell against a green 
screen, and down went you and screen 
together with a tremendous rattle? 
And don’t you remember what you 
said when you arose, which set us all 
into such a roar of laughter, that, sa- 
ving two atthe farther end of the room, 
we all took to our seats again, and no 
one could ever tell that night again, 
what we quarrelled about?” 

“JT remember nothing about it at 
all?” said I. 

‘* But I do,” said the Colonel ; ‘you 
got up, and held your elbow, which 
seemed to have got some damage— 
‘D—n the Hieland blude o’ him,’ 
says you, ‘an it warna for his father’s 
sake, I wad pit the life out o’ him.’ 
I may well remember the circumstan- 
ces of that night’s fray, for, being a 
stranger, I had meddied too rashly in 
the dispute, and had like to have paid 
very dearly for my temerity. This 
won't do, thinks I ; I must show the 
lads some play before I am overpower- 
ed in this way. 1 had, at one time, 
five of them floored at once, all lying 
as flat as founders. And don’t you re- 
member of two that fought it out?— 
That was the best sport of all! After 
the general row, we had ail taken our 
seats again, and sat I know not how 
long, when the president, whose name 
I think was Mr Gildas, or Gillies, or 
something of that sound, says in a 
queer quizzical voice, “Gentlemen, I 
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wish you would look in below the ta- 
ble, for F'think always that there are 
some of the party missing.’ ‘Fhe room 

ing very , there was a screen 
set round behind us, and, on a search 
commencing, it was discovered that 
there were two still fighting at the far- 
ther end of the room. ‘I wonder 
when they began?’ says you ; ‘ for if 
they hae feughten very lang, it wad 
maybe be as gude to pairt them.’—‘ I 
think,’ says the president, ringing 
the bell, * that we had as well ascer- 
tain that fact.—Pray, waiter, do you 
know when these two gentlemen began 
fighting ?’—* About two hours ago, 
sir. —* That is very illustrious,’ says 
the president. ‘ And have they fought 
all this while ?’—*‘ O no, sir; I don’t 
think it. They were both sleoping 
when I was last up.’-—‘ O, very well ! 
says the president. ‘ Bring two stoups 
more of bourdeaux.’ 

** They- were both on the floor at 
that time fighting like men in a dream, 
and neither of them could get above 
the other. We never regarded them 
in the smallest degree, but set to work 
again. We never noted when they 
joined the party; and when supper 
was set af one in the morning, not one 


cmon us knew who the two were 
ad 


that fought all the night, and I 
suppose none ever knew to this day.” 
This was certainly anamusing picture, 
and I believed it ; not because it was so 
like truth, but because it was so un- 
like truth, that I thought I was sure 
no man could ever have contrived it. 
I was sure, meantime, that my distin- 
guished entertainer was never at the 
club when I was present, else he had 
been there either as a waiter or an in- 
visible being. He had the wit, how- 
ever, of nie. -r suffering me to make 
any remarks on his narrations, for he 
always began a new subject with the 
same breath in which he ended the 
preceding one ; and here he began with 
the query, “ When I had seen our 
worthy. friend, Mr M‘Millan ?” 

* M‘Millan, of Millburgh?” said 
I. * Is he an acquaintance of yours?” 

“ Yes; an intimate one, and a near 
neighbour,” was the reply. ** Do you 
not remember of his sending for me to 
a shooting-party in the Wood of Cul- 
loch-More, one day ?” 

*« T remember of being there a roe- 
shooting two days,” said I, * but knew 
‘not who the laird had sent for be- 
sides.” 

“ My father, the Colonel, had a 
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of fourteen that day, all a= 
Fe larthesenies eek he. 21 


would gladly have been of your J 
but our qual could do wliling ‘ues 
out the assistance of my d With- 
out them, the would have been 
entirely blown up. I shot seven roe- 
bucks that day for my own part, and 
never once fired at adoe. But my dogs 
are so completely trained: to ‘the. dri- 
ving, that it would be an easy matter 
to root out the whole breed of roes in 
the kingdom with their assistance.” 
He then entered intoa long detail of 
the marvellous feats he had performed 
on the moors, describing them with a 
great deal of animation, and I fairly 
set him down as a most wonderful and 
highly-gifted gentleman. He next de- 
scribed his various breeds of dogs, 
which werewithoutend. He had three 
Russian pointers, and two Russian 
terriers, most valuable and interesting 
animals of their kind; but he had a 
handsome bitch, of a Transylvanian 
breed, that surpassed everything. He 
never took less than 100° guineas for 
every one of her blind pups. \ I never 
had heard of such a beast in the world 
as that! He had far too high a value 
for her, that was the truth! for she 
had been the cause of much mischief 
to him. Owing to some disputes about 
her, he had been compelled to cowe 
one young nobleman on the moors, 
and challenge another, so that she had 
very nigh cost him his life; but hedid 
not value her a bit the less of that, 
he rather valued her the more. Be- 
sides these, the breeds he enumera- 
ted were prodigious, so that I rather 
got confused among them, never know- 
ing which he talked of; till at 4ast he 
was so good as give me all their tiames, 
every one of which was either German 
or classical. ; 
All this time I had never been able 
to recollect where I had seen this dis- 
tinguished officer ands an ; and, 
in order if possible to’ this, T ask- 
ed bluntly, what regiments they were 
which he and his father commanded ? 
He hen not easter the question direct- 
ly, but began a ana’ ,. 
the poe coi of “wh ch ar 
lows :— was 
That though he allowed his compa- 
nions to call him Colonel, he ‘was not 
one in fact, having the title and enio- 
lument only in reversion. His father, 
the Colonel, held the lucrative office 
of Deputy-Adjutant-General, under 
the Emperor of Austria, which office 
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he had secured for this his only son, 
long ago, the Colonel's hope and de- 
ight. That his father had reared him 
with the view of filling that im- 
portant station ; and tho he had 
restricted him in none of his pleasures, 
he had kept him at hard work asa 
student, both in arts and arms. He 
said a great deal more to the same pur- 
pose, he was very long and very 
minute on this interesting topic. 

At a late hour we parted, with mu- 
tual professions of esteem, and I had, 
before that, accepted of an invitation 
to the mansion-house of Coalpepper, 
close beside the celebrated village of 
that name. The Colonel and I were 
to leave Edinburgh together in the 
spring, make a tour of the middle High- 

, and arrive at his father’s house 
by acertain day—have fishing-parties, 
and pleasure-parties in the Empress, 
and I cannot tell you what all. 

_ From that day forth, I saw not the 
Colonel for three months, nor did I 
ever, during that period, meet with a 
single individual who knew him either 
by name, title, or appointment. I ap- 

ied to the Almanack, but found it 
vain. to consult it for the staff-officers 
of the Emperor of Austria. Matters 
remained in statu quo. 

It approached toward the end of 
March, at length ; and as I had enga- 
ged to be at Alloa on the 23d of April, 
and in Athol and Glen-Lyan early in 
May, I began to be impatient at not 
meeting again with my friend, the Co- 
lonel, for I intended introducing him 
to all my friends and correspondents 
in that tract, and show him that I had 
honourable, noble, and respectable 
friends, as well as he. One day, about 
that. period, I had been walking with 
my friend Mr Forbes, the wine-mer- 
chant, and as I knew he had a great 
number of the nobility and gentry on 
his books, I stopped him on the street, 
just as we were going to part, and ask- 
ed him if he could give me the Edin- 

burgh address of young Cloud of Coal- 

; - Forbes fell a-laughing, until 
ad almost fallen down on the 
street, and, without giving me any ex- 
: planation, left me standing there quite 
umfoundered. As I was turning round 
to go away, what should pop out of 
ing’s shop but the very image 

and likeness of the gentleman I was 
in quest of, but in such a dishabile ha- 
bit, that I knew not what to think. 
He looked me full in the face, but did 
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not see me, and away he went, — 
ing three books below his arm.. “ I 
see wherethis singular apparition goes,”, _ 
thought I ; and accordingly I d . 
him until he entered a lodging down 
two pair of stairs, in an elegant east- ~ 
ern street in Edinburgh. I followed 
close at his heels, and said to the girl 
that opened the door, that I wanted 
to speak with the gentleman who en- 
tered just now. Accordingly, I was 
shown into a darkish shabby apart- 
ment, and there was my friend, the 
Colonel, who had just set himself down fi 
amongst an immense number of papers 
and a few books. I could not help ad- 
dressing him by his title, though still h 
dubious as to the identity of my man. P 
He received me with perfect ease and ¥ 
t kindness, and at once assumed 01 
is high ground and exalted character. f 
He said his father the Colonel (and 
Deputy-Adjutant-General to the Em- tt 
peror of Austria) had compelled him, hi 
as a test of his improvement, to write ma 
out essays in thirteen different langua- te 
ges, and that in order to finish these It 
in time for our northern and western ul 
jaunt, he had been obliged to conceal th 
imself in that most quiet of all re- or 
treats, and study almost night and day, in 
but that he would now be ready to set gt 
out with me in the course of a fort~ as 
night. 

We had settled everything, before 
we ted, regarding our tour, but ar 
in place of sending for the Colonel’s 
carriage, as had been previously in- a. 
tended, we resolved to proceed to Al- nd 
loa in the steam-boat, take a chaise Ce 
the length of your mansion, angle from an 
that to Crief, and soon to Athol,Glen- ~ ne 
Lyon, and Glen-Orchay, and then turn ga 
to the southward on our way to Coal- bs 
pepper Castle, where pleasures with- | 
out number awaited us, and where we W 
were to remain for a whole month. m 

Accordingly we set out together on 
the 20th, attended the annual festival fie 
held at Alloa in commemoration of ne 
the anniversary of Shakspeare ; spent ty 
eight or nine days with the kind and afi 
intelligent gentlemen of that place, an 
and for several of these days the Co- 
Jonel and I went a-fishing in the De- Wi 
von, on the forenoons. 

It was here that I experienced the 
first disappointment in my illustrious 
friend ; and, trivial as it may appear 
in your eyes, it made me feel ve ‘ 
queer. He had boasted fully as muc @ if 
of his angling as his shooting, andas = © 


7 fe sot Oo Bh rhe oe 
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| had determined not to be beat at that 
sport, On any consi ion, 1 went 
from Edinburgh, full vided with 
fishing apparatus ; and lest the trouts 
of.the Devon should ise the Edin- 
burgh flies, I went to M‘Isaac of Al- 
loa, and picked all his. The Colonel 
had nothing—he had not so much as 
a fishing-rod, which I thought very 
shabby, but Mr Bald supplied him 
with everything, and away we set. 

When we went to in, he could 
not so much as put on his flies, for his 
father the Colonel’s servant, who al- 
ways went with him, was so complete- 
ly master of these things, that neither 
he, nor his father the Colonel, ever 
paid the least attention to them. This 
was very well. So aceordingly he put 
on magnifying glasses, which he kept 
for the purpose of angling, that he 
might trepan the trouts the moment 
they were so imprudent as to snap at 
his fly, or even to toy with it. I never 
saw a gentleman go forth to the wa- 
ter side with such an important look ; 
it was so knowing, and at the same 
time so confident and so profound, 
that I did not know whether to quake 
or laugh. ‘I shall be beat at the fish- 
ing for once, though I had a thousand 
guineas on it,” thought I, with asigh, 
as I followed this champion down the 
bank. 

But an experienced angler knows 
another the moment he first sees him 
throw the line. The mason word is 
a humbug ; but the very first wave of 
a rod is sufficient between anglers, 
Colonel Cloud, younger of Coalpepper, 
and, in reversion, deputy adjutant-ge- 
neral to the Emperor of Austria, be- 
gan that finest and healthiest of rural 
sponta Good and gracious! Madam ! 
if you had seen how he began it! 
With what an air! What a look of 
might and-majesty through the mag- 
nifyitig glasses ! I never was so petri- 
fied in ail the days of my life. I can- 
not describe to you the utter absurdi- 
ty of his address in the art, as I am 
afraid you have never regarded it ; but, 
in the first. place, he fixed upon a 
smooth, shallow part of the river, 
where no fish in his right judgment 
would ever take a fly; and then he 
held the rod with both his hands ; set 
out his lips, as also an immense pro- 
tuberance behind, and thrashed on the 
smooth stream with such violence, as 
if he intended to strike the trouts on 
the head, in the majesty of his power. 
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I was like to burst with laughter, and 
wist not what to do, yet still I con- 
tained myself. But at length a par 
rose at his fly, a small, insignificant 
fish, not thicker than a lady’s little 
finger—the Colonel perceived this 
through the magnifying glasses, (mag- 
nifiers they were with a vengeapees) 
and hep the line with such force, 
that his rod sounded through the at- 
mosphere like a whirlwind. Yea, with 
such violence did he pull it, that his 
feet slid in a reverse direction, and he 
fell. “* By the L—, I had on onea stone 
weight,” cried he. “ Nay, he was more. 
I’m sure he was more. 

This was aiogenet Depot my ca- 

acity of bearing any . I t 

A beyond an KS bush, laid me hg 
on my face, and laughed till I was 
weak. The tears ran from my eyes till 
the very grass was s ; but it was 
in vain that I held my sides, and tried 
to refrain laughing. I had some fears 
I should never do more good. I wa- 
ded across the river, and no more 
durst 1 come near the Colonel that 
day, but I despised him in my heart. 
He lost in my good opinion that day 
more than he has ever since regained. 
He caught not one fish, either great or 
small. I filled my basket. I overtook 
him at the village.of Cambus, about 
two o'clock. Mr Alexander Bald had 
come up to meet us; the two were 
sitting on a rock conversing, when I 
came immediately opposite, and I 
heard him informing Mr Bald that he 
had not caught any, but that he had 
hooked one which was fully a stone 
weight. The whole scene again pre- 
sented itself to my imagination in vi- 
vid and more vivid colours, my knees 
lost their power, and I had no shift 
but to turn about, lie down on the 
bank, and fall again into a convulsion 
of laughter. Mr Bald called again and 

ain, what ailed me,. but I was un- 
able to make him any answer, and 
never knew till he waded the ri- 
ver, and was lifting up my head. | 
‘* What ails you ?” said he, “I think 
you have been crying ?” 
“Yes,” said I, “I suppose I was 


The Colonel was a t favourite 
with the good folks of Alloa, for he 
was eminently intelligent, and well 
versed in both ancient and modern 
literature ; argumentative, civil, and 
courteous. But at we left them 
with regret, as I often done be-~ 
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he 9 we PETES 


Ther tno 
ier mass y sa~ 
tisfied ; and as I have learned a good 


y toy 
If you at all regarded the thing, you 
bee presi maga a 

ju, every 
| between my honoured 

and me ing our tour; we were 
to fish up to Crief that day, and so on 
oe ager and Ambleree to 
But before we had pro- 
cei itwo miles, he an me, 
apparent regret, thet he was com- 
pelled to abandon his northern tour, 
he had received an express from his 
the Colonel, him home. 
was y astounded at this, being 
convinced in my own mind 
he had never received a letter 
he left Edinburgh. He had no 
pomible chance, save at Alloa, and on 
sounding him a little, I found he did 
Not so much as know where the post- 
office of that town was situated. It 


at the castle of Coalpepper, which re- 


both 
it his father r 


h and decision ; 
uired his immediate 


pelled to submit to the emergency, 
and we parted ; but before doing so, 
he my solemn promise, 
that was to spend a month with him 
at his father’s mansion. I 
such promise for the thirtieth time, 
and with a bow so profound that m ~ 
oni Be second in my left han 
touched the ground, I parted from my 
illustrious friend. 


I spent the month of May in Strath- 
Tay and Glen-Lyon, the month of 
June in Appin and Lorn, and though 
the weather was eminently ungenial, 
I never enjoyed any excursion with 
greater zest. Often. in my heart did 


was amicably 
friend- 


[July 
I pity Colonel ‘Cloud, younger of Coal- 
«Pepper, and asaierant DEPUTY ADJu= 
TANT+GEEzER4L to the Emreror or 
Austria! 

With a heavy heart I was at last 
me obliged to turn my back on the ro- 
mantic lands of Ossian and of hat 
and, descending on the —— 
leys of the west, on the 9th of July I 
arrived at the environs of the far-fa- 
med village of Coalpepper ; but instead 
of going straight to the house of the 
Austrian staff-officer, I went to Milil- 
burgh, Mr M‘Millan being my oldest 
acquaintance. I had not been man 
hours in the house ere I agus epdad 
for my friend the Colonel. No one of 
the family understood who I meant, 
and I found it impossible to explain 
myself. 

‘It cannot be Mr Jacob Cloud 
whom Mr H. means ?” said one of the 


same man,” said M‘. 

that will be some title 
given him in banter among his asso- 
ciates at Edinburgh. Do you stile Ja- 
cob the Colonel now ?” 

“ Yes, I understand vm ts that 
title for the most part,” I. But 
hearing them call him Mr Cloud, or 
simply Jacob, I recollected the honour 
and integrity of m my friend, who had 
previously informed me that he was 
only a colonel, and adjutant-general 
in reversion ; and, admiring his mo- 
desty about “his own native place, I 
mentioned his name no more. But 
the next day Mr M‘Millan says to ° 
me, “ Were you not saying that Ja- 
cob Cloud was an acquaintance of 
yours?” I answered in the affirma- 
tive, when he added, “‘ Very well, I 
will invite him to dinner to-day. If 
have always been wishing to have him 
here since he came home.” 

The dinner party was a nume- 
rous, and among the last who came 
into the drawing-room was my friend 
the Cclonel, with the very identical 
magnifying glasses across his nose that 
had exaggerated the par of the Devon 
to such an enormous bulk. I felt some 
very tickling sensations, but behaved 
myself mi well. He came up 
to me, shook hands with great frank- 
— and far more affability than I 


ht to expect, welcoming 
me oy thet Liniietsd in which he hoped 
I should never be so great a stranger 


again, &c. &c. 
It so happened, that the Colonel 
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that he pronounced the 
Pm loud and sono- 

i e magnifying glasses 
in the light of San senpaiee 
never among the first risers 
a social board, I saw no more of 
ri that night, nor did I hear 
the invitation to a month’s 
version ; , in spite of many ap- 
peatances rather equivocal, I that 
evening believed ev ing to exist 
isely as he had so often described 
them to me at the Castle of Coalpep- 
per. It was not till next day that my 
eyes were opened to the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ; and never in my life shall I 


in be as much astonished at any- 
ing I shall hear or see. 

e were to have a fox-ehase the 
following day in Gann and 
there were sportsmen laws laid out for 
us, which we were not to transgress. 
We were to be allowed to shoot a roe- 
buck or a brocket, but neither a doe 
-nor a fawn we pe oat ne 
description of y's sport wo 
take: along paper by itself: I must 

i ‘my text for the present. I 
ted that my friend the Co- 

lunel would be the leading man in the 
5 oreo yer pons 

tions :lie had given me of his un - 
led prowess in that line? I thought it 

id be a day amongst a thousand 
with him, and a party in which I 
should see him then a in all his 


Ril 
‘ a 


z 


i 


e 
E 


sources of the Wolga, that would 
pes none te ey to ren 

Hungarian ne, that 
had once to te: Absedeiee 
John—and Hector and Cressida—and, 
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though’ last not least, of Sobieski, the 
rey froth ren 4 of 
3 and I thought what a da} 
there would be in the woods of Shi 
More! » ; : ie 
When we were making ready, I 
says to Mr M , * Mr 
Cloud will be of the party, of course ?” 
«0, no! he cannot enjoy such a 
thing,” said he ; and * of no use 
either,—that’s worse.” on” 
I was petrified and . “Do 
I hear with nt ears, and understand 
with my heart ?” ‘thought I’; what 
was it the malicious, ill-willie ‘than 
was saying? © He é¢annot enjoy such 
a thing! and is for no use at it nei- 
ther! that’s worse!’ Worse with a 
wrecking conteghe tie wibege A 
or 
‘iad Millan?” exelatined 1 sana, (fo 
I had been exclaiming internally b 
fore for the space of a minute or two,) 
“ Mr Mac+Millan! ye ditina mean, 
or pretend to say, that Cloud’ is fiot a 
~~ ‘mposeible fe i 
“It is or mé, of ar 
man living, to determine that int” 
said he, Nee Pp ifgnh oe on, 
he never fired’a shot in his life.” My 
ears tingled, and I was struck dumb. 


Not being able to bring my niind ‘to 


think about owever, 
in the course of our preparations, ’I 
was obliged once more to propose that 
the Colonel should still be of our party, 
for the sake of his dogs. a 

** Dogs! What do you mean ?” 

* Why, hath not Jacob a varie? 
of very supérior dogs, bred from 
reign countries ?” Rey 

“ He a breed of dogs? pooh ! He 
never had a dog in his life. “His 
father had once a half-blind terrier 
that lay i below the loom, but ‘it ‘is 
dead, and has been for these thirée 
er greratenh te heal biel in 

T grew » Th itled round 
help a rill wheel and I Spicy mon 

repeating myself an hun- 
dred times these words, “ 4 
ts man ?” 

We hunted a whole day—got no 
foxes ; but I caught a beautiful young 
roe-buck alive,.and Mr M‘Millan 
shot a fine old one. We drank some 
whisky at the Strone of Sheavy, and 
on our walk home I took Mr M‘Mil- 
lan apart ; and the dilind terrier and 
the loom having been u in 
my mind from the morning, the fol- 


lowing dialogue passed between Mr 
i$ 
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M‘Millan and me. I give it verba- 
tim, without i or addition. 
._ What rank does old Mr Cloud hold 
in society?” 
*“ © He is a manufacturer; a very 
worthy man.” 
“* Has he not some foreign commis- 
sion?” 
“« No, no; he just works for the 
of the o 2” 


ae He does not attend to the manu- 


in , surely?” 
aia does. He has no other 
.to attend to it. In plain terms, he is 
& common weaver, and has just two 
looms in the house, one for himself, 
_and one for an apprentice, or an occa- 
i j in in a strait.” 

__. Did he never serve in any army, 
_either abroad or at home?” 

** Never. He has lived in the vil- 
ea his life, and his father before 


_. “ What sort of character does my 
friend sustain in general?” 

** He has some ee 
about him ; there are, however, good 

ints in his character. He is sober, 

ious, and a most kind and af- 
‘fectionate son. His father has pinch- 
ed himself to bring him out as a do- 
minie, and he has requited his parent 
by a course of the hardest studies, as 
-well as the utmost gratitude and at- 
. tention.” 

“‘ That is enough for me,” said I 
‘in my heart ; “‘ Jacob and the she 
herd shall be friends still. I hold 
.these qualities in higher estimation 
than a reversion of a lucrative post at 
the court of Austria.” I said not a 
_word to Mr M‘Millan how I had 
been hoaxed. He continued :— 

“ The truth is, that if the young 
man had not too fertile an imagina- 
_tion—a fancy that has a scope beyond 
that of any other man’s that ever ex- 
isted—he would have been a first-rate 


character. 
Well might I assent mentally to 
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that remark, when I thought of ‘the 
Castle of Coalpepper—the great staff 
officer—the square-rigged brigandine 
—the Empress—the Colonel’s car- 
emer three outriders—the dogs 


d a thousand 
beside weil vanished in a breath. 
creation of a fancy, over which 


thi 
All 


‘truth, reason; and ultimate disgrace, 


had no control. Mr M‘Millan per- 


-ceiving me thoughtful, went on. “He 


was ouce in our family teaching the 
children, and gave us much satisfac- 
tion by his attention.” 

Never was there a day so fertile of 
disclosures to me. _ I was sure, from 
the beginning, that I had been inti- 
mately acquainted with this singular 
person. It was true, ] had. But ne- 
ver, till that moment, did it strike 
me how, where, or when. ‘* We had 
him teaching our children,” said Mr 
M‘Millan. I then recollected that I 
had, indeed, known him previously, 
but in circumstances so extremely de- 
grading, that they cannot be mention- 
ed to you along with the name of the 
Hon. Colonel Cloud of the staff of 
Austria. 

Were some people to read this long 
epistle, they would regard it as an 
extravagant romance, so far does truth 
sometimes overreach fancy. You 
know that it is true, and to you it 
needs no confirmation, as I introdu- 
ced him to you in all his borrowed 
plumage, for which, madam, I hum- 

ly ask your pardon: Not for intro- 
ducing to you the son of a poor opera- 
tive weaver ; as such, he had as 
a right to be there asthe son of a poor 
shepherd, but it is. for introducing to 
your kindness and hospitality an im- 
postor. There's the rub! But I en- 
treat that you will only laugh at it, and 
os it as a harmless and unaccount- 
able lunacy. I am, with the utmost: 
respect, my honoured and esteemed 
friend, yours most faithfully, 

James Hoga. 
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THE MAN-OF-WAR'S MAN, 
Continued from Vol. XVI. p. 338. 
Cuar. XIV. 
Away with your skillogalee !—I'll have far more generous cheer !_— 


Ne such rubbish will go down with me, when I in a roadstead appear. 

bumboat is pulling away ; so, good stomach, pray heave away sorrow, 
at teat camel ap lala =< Dapiehaadg Mn Lapenigs baci? / 
ea 


oe 


away with to-morrow ! 


ve away, heave away, heave away, thump !—ho ! ho! 


Ir was on a bleak and cloudy De- 
cember’s morning that the dull drawl- 
ing light of day first peeped on his Ma- 
jesty’s ships ee oe paces - — 
persnapper, as they lay snugly at their 
Seritgain the pn nh Leith, and 
no iod ela ere the hollow 
boom of the Admiral’s gun, startling 
their half-awakened crews, again re- 
minded them they were once more in 
harbour. All hands were immediate- 
ly turned up, and the usual comfort- 
able service of sanding, and stoning, 
and scrubbing, and flooding the decks 
with water, was gone through, con- 
sidering the severity of the weather, 
both with alacrity and cheerfulness. 

There were a thousand things which 
conduced to this general hilarity, but 
we shall content ourselves with only a 
-brief mention of a few of the more 
pase Jack, it is well known, 

quite a red-hot zealot in all his pur- 
suits, whether as a lover, an epicure, 
or a grog-bibber ; and to those happy 
fellows, therefore, who were of some 
standing in the service, and had hus- 
banded a trifle of the wherewithal—in 
short, the monied-interest of the ship, 
as the Ricardo spouter would phrase it 
—the very circumstance of being in 
harbour, it mattered not where, was 
fraught with associations of the most 
renovating kind. They already anti- 
cipated, with joyous hearts, the plea- 
sures of their stinted liberty-ticket to 
the shore—the fiddle and the dance 
already tingled in their ears—and the 
charmsand smiles of beauty—the over- 
whelming fascinations of female com- 
pany female conversation—would 
ever and anon so completely tickle 
their fancies, as to lighten up, while 
they rubbed their bulky paws with 
great velocity,a most grotesque, though 
good-humoured smile on their rough, 
muscular, and weather-beaten fea- 
tures. Then, at Leith, that most use- 
ful of all huge fellows muckle Rob had 
his abode—at once the pilot, postman, 
‘sculler, and bumboatman of the fleet. 
His services were ever indispensable ; 

Vor. XVIII. 


and we firmly believe the present 
neration will, have slept with their 
fathers, ere his strict punctuality and 
sterling probity will fade from the re- 
membrance of our North-Sea cruizers. 
Him they already saw in their mind's 
oye bees alongside of them—his boat 
absolutely groaning under a weighty 
load of soft tack, potatoes, fresh butter, 
eggs, legs of mutton, and an endless 
catalogueof agreeable morsels for stout, 
healthy, and ravenous stomachs, long 
since palled and sickened, even to dis- 
gust, with salt junk, as hard as ma- 
hogany—Irish pork, twenty years old, 
as strong and rancid as train oil— 
musty meal, and still mustier flour— 
span ones alive—and the still 
more detested inous sweepings of 
a hard-up bread-room, where ath 
of biscuit the size of a square inch, 
accidentally showing face in the mess’s 
daily allowance of twelve or fourteen 
unds, was a prize that was t- 
y fought for. But these ning 
consolations were not exclusively con- 
fined to these fortunate fellows, for 
even the poverty-struck and the cash- 
less enjoyed their share. They, in 
their turn, luxuriated in the glorious 
idea of, at all events, gorging on fresh 
beef and vegetables—of throwing all 
their night duty on the shoulders of 
the lobster-backs—of turning in for 
the night—ay, for the whdle night— 
ye ! for an entire twelve or four- 
teen hours’ stretch without a single 
yo oy gar ag es -_ time, 
earing the sentry, as he slowly paced 
his dreary oun sing out from the 
gangway, Boat / to the mid- 
night rowers, or echo All's Well! to 
iking hours, while the half-wa- 
kened listener wheeled him, nothi 
loath, slowly round on his star 
side, preparing himself, heart and soul, 
with the most secret satisfaction, for a 
second doze of inestimable sleep !— 
a rgd mann Sees di — 
what a rapturous thrill di is 
paula sho waxy iden af saeb Gn - 
sium—the eee heaven on earth! 
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—Think of this, ye nightly on 
your beds of down—think of it, we 
say, and — 

With the thoughts of such dainties 
fluttering in their brains, it is not to 
be supposed that their usual morning 
repast of plain and somewhat unpa- 
latable dillogalee detained them Jon 
at breakfast. That morning, indeed, 
the ship’s cook might have saved him- 
self the trouble of rousing out his un- 
willing and yawning dirty mate, long 
ere the first cock crew, in order to 
have this very primitive dish ready in 
all due time ; it was fairly and trul 
Jabour in vain—completely disregard- 
ed by the great bulk of the crew—and 
Dibdheeged in whole pailfuls over the 
-head, amid the curses of the mess- 
cooks, who doubtless, like their chums, 
‘had an eye to better things, as well 
as to the extra trouble they must now 
be at if rincing out their tin panni- 
-kins, and restoring them and the iron 
-hoops of their now wet kids to their 
wonted burnish. Nothing, in fact, 
seemed to be thought of, and little 
else was spoke of, but the hourly ex- 
pected beef and vegetable boat, and the 
aforesaid important pez , muckle 
Rob. ‘The former, it must be owned, 
did arrive in proper time, for the 


ser dispatched it in person from the 
cee under the escort of his steward ; 
and we can honestly affirm, that never 
went lady over a man-of-war'’s side with 
, or more alacrity than did 
the huge side of beef, surmounted as 


more 


it was with divers bags of greens, 
leeks, and other potherbs. But, tor the 
latter, hour after hour stole away— 
dinner was gone through and the 
never a word of him. The question 
then became, what was to be thought 
of him ?—was hedrunk—was hedead ? 
for although the said muckle Rob was 
well known to be a regular harbour pi- 
lot, to be otherwise disposed of was out 
of the question. He had never missed 
muster before, no, thecal 
of course must be the matter, an 
ech the age Lathe 3 ? 1 
i remark of a sim y 
chimed in—*‘ Ub, d’ye no ken that 
Rob’s awn several of the hands lots o’ 
siller ?’—finally put a stop to further 
ee “ Oh, d—n him, he'll be 
ting to keep it, and has cut his 
stick until we sail.”—-So much 
for the eness of opinion. 
The self-same sun which arose amid 
the plaudits and praises of muckle 
Rob, sank behind the western moun- 
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tains while the same voices were con- 
signing him, body and boat, to the 
devil. ‘ And now,” roared Dennis 
Mahoney, entering the mess at the 
fag-end of this noisy debate, “‘ instead 
of your great muckle Rob that youve 
been prating and bothering your sto- 
machs and wise pates about the whole 
of this cursed cowld day, if there isn’t 
coming alongside of us, at this blessed 
moment, another large big ugly ¢us- 
tomer—but she —— to be a light- 
er, as large, by the hookey, almost as 
ourselves—and what we are going to 
make of such a monster at this time 
of night, the devil fetch me if I can 
tell you ; although there is little doubt, 
I may safely say, my grumbling beaw- 
ties; but I’ll warrant she'll be the mane 
of giving you small bits of moments 
to-morrow to think anything at all 
at all about either muckle Rob, or his 
mutton-boat—But, soul of me, if I 
don’t seé more about her, and that di- 
rectly, dears !” and, with this exqui- 
site morsel of ghostly consolation, the 
volatile Dennis sprang upon deéck, 
chanting one of his innumerable dit- 
ties in full glee. 

The lighter proved to be one sent 
for the purpose of completely clearing 
the vessel’s holds, preparatory to & 
formal survey of her by the proper of- 
ficers of the dock-yard ; and accord 
ingly, the following morning coms 
menced such a hurried scene of stow 
ing and unstowing, serubbing and 
cleaning, unreeving and reeving of 
rigging, shifting of sails, &c. &e., at- 
tended with all the usual hammering 
and bawling of carpenters, and caulk« 
ers, and coopers, that many days had 
not gone by ere muckle Rob and his 
bumboat were apparently quite forgot- 
ten. But muckle Rob was a shrewd 
fellow, and evidently knew what was 
going on. He therefore very patient- 
y kept out of the way until the paint» 
ers had finished, and matters began to 
assume a more orderly appearance, 
when he dashed across the Tottumfog’s 
bows one morning, as if dropped from 
the clouds, roaring with the voice of & 
bull, his usual fisherman’s carol, most 
excellently adapted, however, for the 
rousing an immediate attention :— 

‘*Q, Alloa lads for me ! 
Grangemouth callants for me ! 

Their jackets and trowsers are blue, 
And they’re a’ a-courting o’ me 5 
A’ a-courting o’ me, 

And aye rousing the blink o’ my ee— 
God bless ye, my bonny Scotch callants, 

Ye're welcome back frae the sea!” 
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“ Glory ! my old cock of the north ! 
—get on—get on !” wled a score of 


, leaping on the forecastle, and 
bending over the bows. 
ye'se no hae that to say twice, 


oY ST erslodions ea cried Rob seen ieee conti- 


% lads 0” my ain, 
Empat they’re no quite comely to 


They're better than them that has nane, 
And wad loup like a cock at a grossart 
at me.* 
The tane he is lame.o’ a leg, 
The tither is blind o’ an e’e, 
And the third has a tea-kettle back— 
. But they're a’ a-courting 0’ me. 
Then Alloa lads for me!” &c. &e. 


** Now, eolients, ‘ya the thunder- 


songster, ‘ me the end 
ing tow, and I mee auld Tibby fast 


aed” come aboard to see what's 


“€ Keep off pl) as4 boat there !” cried 
sath Lord | i rie. the deevil are you, 


s sae michty P—D’ye no ken 

muckle Rob, man, frae Leith 

— wi a boatfu’ of sunkets to ye, that 
will mak a’ your kites rejoice—Losh, 
I thocht a ‘body had kent muckle Rob 
——me that rins messages, forbye, to 

the very Admiral himsell.” 

“ Keep off your boat, I tell you!’’ 
menaced the sent 

~ Pshaw ! never mind the sodger, 

Bob,” cried the boatswain, at this mo- 
ment} poenin the gangway ladder ; 

ast there, and they’ ii 

puns re . steruhold to haul close 


os “just so nae, Mr Marlin,” 
b, recovering his cheerfulness, 
. Sa s just said like yoursell, and as 
folk were kent folk, and no black- 
guards.—Poor chield, the sodger, as 
apd him, who I never saw atween 
the een before, is ablins no just up a’ 
ther wha he speaks to, likely.” 

saying, muckle Rob was now ac- 
tively y preparing ‘to obey what he 
mought e most ample permission, 
when his ears were a third time as- 
tounded by the voice of the unbending 
sentry, ordering him still more sternly 
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te o keep ile bet ee, otherwise it might 


oem 


pct x, Coatily. 
SF aaa serjeant, sir,” was the Tes 


A res st, who 9 UATE you 
boatswain, 


nt and you in a 
mp sf ommee 2 eddling fools Y 
cri 


sa 
ne i ~ Li never mind he 
he knows no better. D’ye 
hea there, pine Audley. ump up into 
e mainchains there, that’ sa good 
fellow, and heave him a rope’s end.to 
make fast with,” 
hi ate ” said the Pypentl ap reaching 
the boatswain, and carrying his arms; 
“ the serjeant told me, sir, when he 
put me on this here ple a 
it was the first liftenant 8 positive om 
ders, sir, that no boat whatever, si 
except she were a King’s one, sho 
be allowed to come alongside this here 
yessel, sir, without his permission ask- 
ed and obtained. As soon as I have 
his orders, sir, I’ve got nothing to say ; 
meantime, I must do my duty.—I say, 
you fellow there, keep off your boat, 
or, by G—, I'll make you repent it.” 
This elegant address, though it was 
hailed with a sneer at the this here's 
aud sawrs with which it was so liber- 
ally adorned, had an evident effect 
upon the dignity of the boatswain,— 
““Qho! is it so indeed?” he cried, 
in a somewhat subdued tone; “why, 
then, that’ . a different guess-story 
together, ship-mate. Butwhy didn’ 4 
you say so before, and be hanged to 
you—D—n me, but I took it for, some 
stuff of that swab of a serjeant. of 


: yours, and not the orders of the first 


ieutenant’s. However, we'll see.about 
that directly,.my lad. D—d hard, 
indeed, if people an’t to be allowed a 
little fresh grub now they're in har- 
bour—pretty go, surely !—Harkye,m 
tall boy, have you got any letters wi 
you for us?” 

** T’se warrant hae I, Mr Marlin,” 
bawled muckle Rob, still hanging on 
his oars, and atiently awaiting the 
conclusion of this, to’ him, singular 
conference ; “ for ye ken I just gaed 
to the Post-office, as usual, and got a’ 





* cannot vouch for Rob's authorities—or the extent either of his memory or genius. 
The simile is of the first-rate kidney, however—Bint. Trecx. 
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for the veshels in the Roads 

, just i’ the morning before 

. I’se warrant there will 

some for you as well as the lave, or 

it will be a marvel. Uh! there's 

to be some ; for ye see I’ve been 

nae farther than the Admiral yet, and 

see, just look at that leather-bag there, 

what a lot I’ve by me yet. Nonsense! 

there’s sure to be some ; for whan was 

ye here that I hadna letters for ye— 

al h I maun confess, Mr Marlin, 

I was in sic a hurry to be aff, that I 
ne’er examined to see how mony.” 

Ah, well-a-well, that will do, my 

brave fellow,” cried the boatswain, 

suddenly assuming his usual dignity 

of voice and manner. ‘‘ Harkye, you 

sir,” addressing a by-stander, me 


down to the midshipman’s birth, 
tell either youre 
Minikin, 
directly 


aster Pinafore or 
want to speak with him 
—come, brush instantly.” 

The messenger immediately disap- 
peared, and young Master Minikin 

ily made his appearance. 

* Ah, Miny, my dear fellow,” cried 
the boatswain, smiling, and taking the 
boy smartly by the hand ; “‘ what, up, 
and dressed already !—well, you're a 
clever lad, and will make a glorious 
sailor, as sure as my name’s Dick Mar- 
lin. I say, Miny, come hither, my 
number one,” continued he, in a con- 
fidential tone, ‘‘ I want to speak with 
you. D—n it, man, there’s a smart 
fellow, jump down to the gun-room, 
and tell Mr Fyke that here's his old 
friend muckle Rob, with a boat-load 
of good stuff, and letters—mind thet 
—and letters from the post-house for 
the ship. Then tell him, you know, 
that he can’t get alongside for the sen- 

, in consequence of his orders—then 

him slyly if he may come. Now 
be sure, there’s a good boy, you knock 
it smartly into him that Bob has let- 
ters for the ship from the Post-house. 
—Oh, well-minded, egad—I say, my - 
tall blade, hast got any newspapers 


with en 

- ty, Mr Marlin, plenty, sir,” 
was the answer. 

“© Better and better still,” cried the 
boatswain, rubbing his hands, “ for 
Fyke’s a devil a politicler, and 
wouldn’t give Steele’s List, or a news- 

, for a dozen of Hamilton Moores 
newly out of the shop.—Then I'll tell 
you what, my dear fellow Miny, be 
sure and whistle in to him, that Bob 
has not only letters from the Post- 
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house, but all the London, a 
English, Irish, devil knows what all, 
newspapers along with him, most 
heartily at his service—d—n me, I 
think that should hit.—Come, now, 
let me see you tip him the yarn pro~ 
perly and politely, like a brave young 
Jack, as you are. Fly, and success to 
you ! I am the more anxious about all 
this, d’ye see, my dear little soul, be- 
cause, you know, we'll need some fresh 
b and all that there—are you up, 
iny? (laughing and chucking him un~ 
der the chin,) ay, ay, devil doubt you, 
my young snake in the grass.” 

** Oh, I understand you perfectly, 
sir,” cried the young gentleman, smi- 
ling ; “ just stay where you are, and 
I'll be with you again in a moment,” 

He did soon appear with the wish- 
ed-for ission, allowing muckle 
Rob to haul up alongside, and order 
ing him to come on board directly with 
his letters and newspapers. 

Rob complied with the first part of 
the requisition cheerfully, but when 
urged by young Minikin to leave his 
boat sal come on board directly with 
his letters, he flatly refused. 

“* What the wuddy !” he exclaimed, 
“d’yethink I’m daft outright!—Na,na, 
callant, I ken a trick worth twa o’ that. 
Gang awa’, think ye, and leave Tibby 
as fu as she can pang to the merciment 
Rr care vce Pil on aang a 
thing. I’se e what I'll do 4 
and that’s a’ read ye ken—here, my 
man, here see, there’s my Post-office 
wallet to ye, tak ye it down to Mr 
Fyke, with my compliments—tell him 
I’m no used to attend on gentlefolks, 
and standing haill half hours wi’ my 
hat in my hand—but that I sent you 
wi’ that, and he may tak his wull o’t, 
and gie me it back whan he’s dune,— 
alang with the siller for the postage, 
ye ken.—And I say, laddie—heh, you ! 
—I say, tell him no to be in a hurry, 
for ye ken, (winking,) I’ve a gay deal 
to do here.” 

This sagacious proposal of Rob’s be- 
ing warmly seconded by the boatswain, 
the young gentleman received the 
packet with a smile, and retired with 
it to the gun-room. 

Not a moment was now lost—all the 
curious in eating, who had cash, were 
on the alert—and old Tibby was emp- 
tied of her cargo long ere there was a 
single inquiry made after him from 
the gun-room. ‘This gave our friend 
Robert not only time to settle his ac- 
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counts, and receive further orders, but 
also to open his budget of local intel- 
ligence, and answer with his usual lo- 
city the numerous inquiries, how 
this one’s wife was—how another one’s 
mother and sisters—and whether a 
third one’s sweetheart was married, 
or still living in fond and faithful ex- 
tation. But all this, and a great 
veal more; our readers can very easily 
suppose—so let it pass. Indeed, muc- 
kle Rob seemed to care very little 
about the subject himself ; for he was 
continually breaking away from it to 
make some one inquiry or other about 
the “ dreadfu’ cutting-out affair,” as 
he was pleased to phrase it, “‘ wussing 
muckle to ken w or no there 
were ony 0’ the Frith lads amang the 
killed or missing, as he was positively 
deaved to death, and tormented night 
and day, wi’ about a score or twa 0’ 
clavering women anent them.” 

He was soon satisfied on this point, 
there being only one belonging to 
Kirkcaldy of the name of Walter Mal- 
colm, among the whole number, whom 
Sovnenately bis did not know. 

The discourse then took another 
turn, and the jollities and delights of 
the shore had begun to be prelected 
upon with considerable vivacity by two 
or three expectants of the highly pri- 
zed liberty-ticket, when muckle Rob, 
who leaning on the gunnel, sud- 
denly put an end to their mirth, by 
very seriously informing them, that 
that very morning, while waiting for 
his postage on board of the —_ 
ship, he had heard it positively an- 
nounced, that the Tottumfog was to 
proceed tosea direct] co the Whip- 
persnapper, bein ought more ma- 
<ethalne demieged, was to sail in a few 
days for Sheerness, there to undergo a 
thorough repair. 

“Come, come, my lively sculler,” 
cried Bill Lyson, bursting into the 
circle formed round the yoo speak- 
er,—* belay, belay, if you please, or 
you and I shall fall out.—Don’t you 
think I knows, —T are runnin 
us some of your d—d shore-rigs, an 

ing us off an infernal lie ?” 

“Eh, Wull Lyson,” cried Muckle 
Rob, in a tone of reproach, “ to think 
that I wad tell you a lie—sic an auld 
acquaintance. I tell ye, man, it’s as 
true what I’m saying, is 

“ Bah!” cried Lyson, interrupting 
him, “‘ I won’t believe a word on’t 
No, no, my old blade, you mustn’t go 
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for to think to ‘come over us in that 
there re! manner either ; for may- 
hap we're not such flat-fish as you sup- 
poses. ‘To sea SAR oe eye, @ 
er story in faith !—Why, man, 
oesn’t know, as how I’ve heard our 
carpenter say, that, afterall theirbotch- 
ing and patching, the hooker wasn’t 
by rm means sea-worthy. And havii’t 
we all heard old ‘Marlin say twenty 
times, since we came here, that her 
canvass wasn’t worth a d—n, and in- 
deed good for nothing but:to be cut 
up for trowsers, or the patching of old 
jackets. Haven't we heard him say, 
that he could get no supplies whatever 
in this lousy place, though he hadn’t 
a spare coil of running in all his 
store-room ; and above all, brave 
fellow,—and, mind me, it’s a clencher, 
—doesn’t recollect how short-handed 
we are, and the guardo has none to 
spare. Bah, bah! i bos Lord Harry, 
I'd as soon believe that we were goi 
in chase, immediately after dinner, oe 
that there monument of Nelson’s on 
the hill yonder.” 

“* Aweel, aweel, Lyson, just haud 
your tongue a bit, and hear what I’ve 
to say,” cried the dauntless Robert. 
“ Forgive me, sirs, I’m no wanting ye 
to believe my word, I’m only telling 
ye what I heard, and my lugs are as 
gude as mony gaun ;—neither am I 
wanting you awa in sic a hurry, for, 
well I wot, it will be a black sight to 
my pouch, But the haill lies 
here, ye see. As I said before, I was 
standing at the admiral’s gangway this 
morning, waiting on the siller form 
letters, and havering a’ the time wi’ 
auld Wattie, the r-master—ye'll 
a’ ken auld Wattie, a very douce, de« 
cent man—Weel, he looks ower into 
auld Tibby, as I ca’ my boat there, 
and says he to me, ‘ Hollo, Rob,’ says 
he, ‘ you’vea = lading ; pray, where 
are you bound for with all that nice 
gear?’ I laughed, z° 
I, * Whar d’ye thin 


ken; and, says 
I should be gaun, 
Wattie, but to my auld friends in the 
Tottumfog ?’ That was the thing that 
first set us a-speaking about you, for 
otherwise, ye ken, I had nae occasion 


to mention ye to him or onybody. 
Aweel, sirs, the short and the lang 0” 
the story is this, that it is as true as 
death, Wattie told me out o’ his ain 
mouth what I tell’d ye a’ just the now, 
that he heard ye were gaun aff again 
directly, and that ye are to be visited 
by the Admiral himsell—but he didna 
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mention what day—wha’s to gi ye a’ 
thing ye need out o’ his ain ship 
<¢ ,, 


Ba: oY ar’t rate, Bob, you dee 
” ai 1L n, wely. 

j TR; ma Wilkin ie ied muc- 
kle Rob, holding up his y fists in 
solemn protestation—‘‘ I’m as sure I 
heard what I’m telling you, and a’ thé 
lave—ay, as sure as I've death to meet 

i, as I’m treading the deck un- 
ta me”—and the huge fellow stamp- 
ed on the deck with his brawny foot. 

* Then I must tell you, I am d—d 
sorry to hear it, Bob, that’s all,” said 

yson, sighing deeply, and walking 
away. 

‘¢ Aweel,” said muckle Rob, look- 
ing after him compassionately, and ad- 
dressing the others gathered round him. 
— Aweel, nae doubt, callants, disap- 

intment’s a sair, sair thing to thole. 
Prve kent something o’ that. mysell in 
my day. Od bless me, I mind that 
time harled me awa wi. the lave, 


in spite o’ my neck, aboard o’ the 
Texel, I thocht I wad hae broken my 


** What, Bob, were you ever aboard, 
my hearty?” exclaimed Jack Sykes, 
« why, that is news indeed. Pray 
what was the occasion?” _- 

“Uh! weel I wot, nae great occa- 


sion that ever I saw,” replied Rob ;— 
“ but ye see it was troublesome times, 
and men werena to be had for love 
nor money ;—and there cam a report 
that the French were awa to murder a’ 
our whalers, and there being nae vesh- 
here, the Admiral’s guard-ship, 

t’s the Texel, bid to gang hersell. 

a she wantit men, and that bred 

sic a curfufile, ye ne'er saw the like— 
so they ruggit a’ body awa’ they could 
get a haud o’, and me amang the lave.” 

* Well, and I hope you pinned the 
Frenchmen, Bob,” replied Sykes ; “ or 
was it all a bam?” 

‘Bam here, bam there, deyil a 
Frenchman ever we saw,” said Rob. 
*¢ Na, neer a hate we did ava but rin 
after the floating ice muntains o’ 
Greenland ; for we nae sooner cam up 
wi ane, than anither peer’d on the 
verge o’ the horizon, and awa. we 
crowded after it—Troth, ye never saw 
sic a daft-like business in your days. 
I’se warrant I lost a ys twenty 
pounds by that job. To be sure, I din- 

care a prin about it now, for it’s 
wn by,andI’ye gotten ower it. Tuts, 
sirs, after a’, what's the use of preach- 
ing to sailors—the back, some way or 
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ither, is aye made for the burden ; and 
a stout heart to a stay brae is the best 
sermon ye can gie them.-—But 
Wull, though—od I’m sorry to a 
sae down in the mouth, tor he’s a 
auld friend o’ mine, and I ken fu’ w 
he expectit his wife frae Shields every 
day, wham he hasnae seen to my know- 
e these ten years. They aye met 
at our house ye see, for the wife and 
her are terrible cronies, and he wad 
never allow her to come on board. Wae’s 
me, poor fallow, I’m sorry I spoke o’t 
ava; but I tak ye a’ to witness, lads, 
that if it turn out a lie what I’ve. been 
telling ye, ye maun put a’ the wyte o’t 
on Wattie Callander—a man, however, 
I must say, I never kent to tell a lie 
et.” 
“Bob!” cried a servant, ‘‘ you're 
wanted in the gun-room directly.” 

“‘ Coming, my dear—coming in a 
moment,” answered muckle Rob, ma- 
king his way through the circle around 
him. ‘ Now, callants,” continued he, 
** for ye see I maun be gaun, if ye hae 
ony mair commands for me, or ony 
dirty things to wash and mend, just 
bundle them up, and I'll tak them 
ashore wi’ me. At ony event, I think 
T’ll maybe see you again before the 
darkening.” 

“* T'll tell you what, my hearty,” 
cried Sykes, “ I'd, for one, wish you'd 
contrive to see whether there is any 
truth in that there news you've just 
been telling us when you get ashore ; 
because, if there is, you know, it'smore 
than time we were looking out for 
squalls,” 

“* That I will, you may depend on’t,” 
cried Rob, hurrying away. 

The officers detained him very short- 
ly in the gun-room, their letters, &c. 
being in all readiness. He was there- 
fore speedily in his boat; and after 
receiving various bundles of soiled 
linens, letters, and other trifling com- 
missions from the crew, he cast loose 
auld Tibhy, and made for the har- 
bour. 

Ever faithful to his word, however, 
muckle Rob did pass the vessel before 
the night set in, but, having passen- 
gers on board auld Tibby, he could not 
stop. He merely, therefore, contented 
himself with hailing the ship ; and, on 
being answered, he bawled out, ‘‘ Tell 
Sykes I was quite right,” and rowed 
on. The events of the following day 
put the matter to rest. 
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For I trusted, once in, that my troubles were o’er 5 
_ At the least fora some little while ; ‘ 
- And already I saw her I loved on the shore, 
And already return’d her fond smile. 
__ And already had fied all my cares and my toil 
Which I’d oft felt when far far at sea ;s— 
But, alas! "twas a vision—all falsehood and guile— 
No such joys were reserved for me. 


The following day, before dinner, 
Captain Switchem came on board, and 
was received by all his officers on the 
quarter-deck as usual. He was hard- 
ly over the gunnel, when he grasped 
the hand of his first lieutenant, who 
awaited him, exclaiming, “‘ No rest 
for the wicked, it would appear, my 
deat Fyke—I've got a vast of news for 
you, though, I must confess, they a’nt 
of a very pleasant nature—more of that, 
however, anon. How dost, my dear 
Cawdle—I hope you’ve got your sick 
bay fairly cleared out. Where's Nail- 

ring ?—Oh, he'll be looking out a 
fading for his store-rooms.—My ser- 
vice to you all, gentlemen.—Ah! my 
dear little heroes, are you there? How 
are you both—good students, I hope, 
and making great progress. It grieves 
me to say, a dear boys, that 1 won’t 
bé able to allow either of you to eat 
Christmas-cake with your papas and 
tammas this trip, but you may de- 
petid upon my honour as soon as we 
‘come into harbour again. With this 
apology I hope you will be satisfied, 
and make yourselves as contented as 
I’m obliged to be.—Come, come, you 
youns rogues, no wry faces.—Recol- 
ect you must obey orders, and behave 
yourselves properly as young gentle- 
men officers ought todo. Go to your 
lessons ; for; mind mé, 1’ll expect great 
things from you for all this idleness. 
—Come, Fyke, go with me below, 
I want to hear your details of pro- 
; -” So sayihg, they both went be- 
tow, leaving the other officers, and in- 
‘deed all hands, in a state of complete 
wonderment as to what was the rea- 
son of this marvellous hurry. 

After some hours’ consultation, Cap- 
tain Switchem and his second in com- 
mand anes to Ba deck, and = 
Captain’s pig bein ‘in waiting, he 
made direct for the mer ay. Mach 
etriosity had been excited as to the 
oC of this consultation, and much 
more was togratify as to its issue. All 


Well-a-day ! 


that could be heard, however, were his 
parting words, which, it was said, 
sounded something like,—‘* Now, for 
God's sake, my dear Fyke, exert yotr- 
self, and see that you get all things in 
as forward a state’as you can. IfT 
meet Nailparing‘on shore, I'l] beat up 
his quarters, and ‘see that he liurries 
his stores’ on board of you a little 
faster than he seems to be inclined 


‘at present. Meantime adieu ; I'll see 


you, I hope, about the same hour 'to- 
morrow.” ‘Then muking a general 
obeisance to his other officers, he de- 
scended into his gig, and shoved off.” 

“ Well, tlemen, what think ye 
of the excellent intelligence our com- 
mander has brought us?” exclaimed 
Lieutenant Fyke, rejoining the rest of 
the officers on the quarter-deck. “TI 
earnestly hope none of you sighs for 
the pleasures of the drawing- , or 
the delights of the parlour fireside ; 
for if you do, I sincerely pity you 
since it so pleases the higher powers, 
instead of granting us these high e¢n- 
joyments, to order ts to a latitude to 

old our Christmas where our Wine 
will require no cooling, and where; itr- 
stead of the witching smiles of beauty, 
we will have to content ourselves wi 
the grin of that vinegar-faced old ras- 
cal, Jack Frost. ’Pon my soul, how- 
ever, I must say ‘tis rather tight-lacing 
this after all; and rather inclines to 
make fair duty a hardship. But why 
do you confine yourselves, gentle- 
= 4 In a ‘situation I ~- ae 
I have nothing to expect but a 
hours’ ee bition after night-fall ; 
but that’s no rule to you. Would 
take my advice—as there will be little 
peace here+I ‘would haye all of'you, 
who wish to a or afternoon’s re- 
laxation, to embrace the present op- 
be =? I assure ba gentlemen, 

can promise dope ao . 
row ; ‘everyt pending on the at- 
rival of Nail; 


ng’s stores, and these, 
you may assure yourselves, will not 
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be wanting if Switchem falls in 
with him, and he’s avowedly gone 
on the hunt.—By the by, are you cer- 
> our stores are complete, Doe- 

y 

** Yes, yes—I think pretty nearly,” 

ied the second lieutenant ; a I 
just wish to see the contents of a ham- 
per or two from Henderson, which I 
expected ere this time, to be able to 
speak more distinctly.” 

** Why, what Henderson is that?” 

*€ Henderson of the South Bridge, 
Edinburgh, to be sure,” rejoined the 
second lieutenant, “‘ the best victualler 
in the i ms, either for 
sauces, soups, Or wines; ay, in short, 
either for liquids or solids. ° 

*€ Well, Ill tell you what I'll do, 
Doeboy, and my for trouble 
shall not exceed a couple bottles mid- 

ing wine, as I’m going up to Edin- 

myself to-day, to get a few sup- 
plies to my medicine chest, I'll even 
give this Henderson of yours a call, and 
water his memory.” 

** Now, by my honour, Doctor, you 
may save yourself the trouble, and me 
the expense of the wine,” cried Lieu- 
tenant Doeboy ; “ for I can tell you, 
Henderson’s memory doesn’t peasioe 
any watering—he’s as punc to 
time as the twopenny post. However, 
as Fyke says we should take time by 
the » I’ve not the smallest ob- 
jections to accompany you, if you are 

, were it no more than to 
give one’s legs a stretch. What say 
you ae plan, Fyke—are you agree- 


“ Yes, yes, perfectly so,” said Lieu- 
tenant Fyke, “ could I get rid of the 
cursed feeling of envy I can’t help 
bearing the pair of you.” 

es w, my dear fellow,” cried 
Doeboy, “ you'll be rid of that in a 
year or two, once you get a ship of 

own. Come along, Doctor, and 
let us put ourselves in a little better 
sha the shore—for once J take a 
notion in my head, I love to go through 
with it.” 

** Oh, of course,” said Doctor Cawdle, 
b et Jack as usual.” 

‘hey had no sooner left the deck 
for the shore, than Lieutenant Fyke 
set himself seriously to higher duties ; 
—the sail-locker was emptied, the 
sails unloosed and examined, and, 
wherever faulty, were set about bei 
repaired—other hands were employ 
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in setting up the lower rigging, under 
the direction of the gunner, and sei- 
zing it afresh—while parties of the 
topmen rege aloft, ee and re- 
pairing ings of the yards, restrop- 

ing blocks, &c. &c. ts short, all 
feats were busily employed in making 
ae pe | ready for sea. 

e sails were barely stowed away, 
and matters assuming some degree of 
order, when a lighter came alongside, 
out of which suddenly sprung Mr 
Nailparing, evidently in a high fume 
of ill humour. 

** So he has hunted you off, Nail- 

ing ?” cried LieutenantF yke, laugh- 
ing. “ Well, positively I must give 
him the credit of saying that he has an 
excellent nose—a better, indeed, never 
left Bow Street ; for he has done more 
in a few hours than I could have done 
in a month. But how did he contrive 
to ferret you out so readily ; where 
did he pull you up, Nailparing ?” 

** Pull me up!” exclaimed the pur- 
ser, breathless with rage ; “ Pull me 
up, say you! D—n me, he has pulled 
me'up, and pulled me off, too, sir, 
with a vengeance, I can tell you. But 
pshaw !” cried he, breaking away, 
** don’t bother me now, Fyke, for I’m 
not in the humour of talking. Go 
send your people to clear that con- 
founded li Vite, and leave me to re- 
cover myself.” 

This was soon done; and the first 
lieutenant, whose curiosity was rou- 
sed to no common pitch at seeing the 
sedate, cool, and politic Nailparing so 
completely overcome with passion, im- 
mediately returned to the » With 
a “ Come, Nailparing, my dear fel- 
low, I am positively dying of curio- 
sity—tell me, where the devil did 
Switchem ferret you out so readily ?” 

** Ferret me out ;—well may you 
say so, Fyke,” cried the enraged pur- 
ser, “ for, ‘pon my soul, I never was 
so publicly affronted in my life before. 
By G—, was it not a shame, or was it 
like a gentleman, to burst in upon us 
like a country hobnail, and break up, 
sans ceremonie, a nice comfortab: 
dinner-party—the only discount, too, 
I ever receive from that fat, blowsy 
brute of a biscuit-baker, Peasebran, 
for all the money I pay him—and not 
only so, but actually to order—ay, 
Mr Fyke, to order me off, like a dog, 
to the pier, to ship your lousy stores, 
there, forsooth! D—n me, such ras- 
cally treatment is enough to make a 

8 
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fellow mad. But what need I expect 
from him? a fellow who has no edu- 
cation, and never took a degree in his 
life—one of no family worth the na- 
ming—and, at the very best, but the 
skipper of a paltry sloop of war.” 

** Come, come, Nailparing, you for- 
get yourself, my good sir,” cried Lieu- 
tenant Fyke ; ‘‘ always recollect, that 
be he what he may, he has the honour 
of being at present your commanding 
officer.” 

** The more is the shame, Fyke,” 
cried the exasperated purser, “ that a 
man of my family should be under 
such a thrall. D—n me, he’s no gen- 
tleman, however, nor is there a gentle 
drop of blood in his plebeian carcase. 
Such a fellow——” 

* Pshaw, pshaw, Nailparing, you 

t foolish,” cried the first lieutenant, 
interrupting him ; “ you know as well 
as I do, that I shall not, must not, 
will not, listen to such calumnies 
against my first in command. Be so 
good, therefore, as have done with 
these peevish nonsensicals of yours, 
for to me, I assure you, they are high- 
Ts Highly dicagrecabl ke! 

“« Hig isagreeable, Mr Fyke !” 
cried the x he *‘ did you say highly 

i ble, sir ?” 

Lieutenant Fyke coolly nodded as- 
sent. 

** Ah, well, sir, I did not—really I 
did not expect this—I mean—I should 
say, I thought you were my friend, 
Mr Fyke—that’s all,” stuttered the 
purser. 

| Mr Nailparing,” said Lieutenant 
Fyke, gravely,  T flatter myself, you 
never had other occasion to think 
of me than as a friend ; although, as 
a man of honour, who bears his Ma- 
jesty’s commission, I in repeat, I 
vat not, cannot, staal by wat how 
my commander abused so merciless] 

thout a cause.” : 

** Well, but hear me, Fyke—just 
for one moment hear me,” cried the 

rser, descending a note or two from 

is overstretched alto ;—‘* Was it not 
shameful—ay, disgraceful—to affront 
me before a whole company—to tear 
me, neck and limb, from an excellent 
dinner—the only discount, as I said 
before, that scoundrel Peasebran ever 
allows me—just, forsooth, as if I had 
been his footman or his shoe-black— 
and, more than all this, not only to 
make me superintend, along with him, 
the loading of that confounded lighter 
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had not the smallest i 


there, but never to leave me, nor it, 
until we were a good musket-shot clear 
of the pier- ? D—n me, you may 
say what you like, Fyke, but it was 
very, very unhandsome treatment, Ias- 
sure you, sir. If I had been a convicted 
felon, he could have done no more.” 

* Ha, ha, ha—ho, ho, ho!” roared 
Lieutenant Fyke, stamping the deck, 
and holding his sides until the water 
came into his eyes. 

* "Tis mighty well, Lieutenant 
Fyke—mighty well,indeed,sir,”growl- 
ed out the purser, sulkily ; then add- 
ed, with a very low bow, “ I’m ex- 
ceedingly glad to see you so very—very 
merry, Lieutenant Fyke.” 

** Excuse me, excuse me, my dear 
fellow,” cried the first lieutenant, 
smoothing down his merry muscles 
into a goodhumoured smile, “ but 
really your whole story is so complete- 
ly ridiculous, that it is next to im 
sible to forbear laughing. But harkye, 
Nailparing, you say he accompanied 

ou in the lighter clear of the pier- 
ead, pray how did he contrive to 
leave you there ?” 

“ Nothing easier—his gig was in 
or ang or answered the purser dog- 

ly. 
ee Yo hoy !—ha, ha, ha!” again 
roared Lieutenant Fyke. 

** I’m mighty glad, Mr Fyke,” said 
the purser, testily, “* mighty glad, in- 
deed, sir, to be the cause of such ama- 
zing amusement to you.—D———n! 
you re all alike. But I’ll not endure 
such treatment, that I won’t—I’ll 
throw up my commission, that I will, 
and retire for ever from such a villain- 
ous slavery.—I’m of a good family, 
thank God, and can live independent 
of you all, so I can. It never shall be 
said—no, never—that the eldest son 
of Nicol Nailparing of that ilk was 
obliged or beholden to one of you.” 

“Why, now, what a fume you have 
wrought yourself into, my dear fellow, 
for a mere nothing !” said Lieutenant 
Fyke, forgetting his mirth in the com- 
miseration he felt for the agonized and 
outrageous purser.—‘‘ Do go below, 
Nailparing, for a minute or two, and 
compose yourself. By my honour, I 
ou were 80 
completely heart-struck. Pshaw, now, 
don’t be a fool—why, you're quite wo- 
manish—Godown below, there’sa good 
fellow, take a glass of grog or two, and 
that will soon bring oe rare om «oA 
Why, man, ay attracting the no- 
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tice of the people—Come, now, do 
go down, like a hero, at once.—Ay, 
now, that’s something like yourself.— 
T'll see all the stores properly stowed, 
and bring you the bill of lading.” 

Well, well, Fyke, let me alone, 
and I will go below, since you insist 
upon it,” said the purser, mournfully, 
and almost reduced to tears ; “ but you 
must—you cannot but acknowledge— 
that I’ve been most confoundedly af- 
fronted.” 

** We will talk of that some other 
time, when you are more yourself,” 
said Lieutenant Fyke, leaving him at 
the top of the companion-ladder ;— 
** but I must see what these fellows 
are about.” Then going forward, and 
mounting a carronade, which enabled 
him to overlook the hold of the light- 
er, he bawled out to Bird, the boat- 
swain’s mate, “‘ Well, Bird, how get 
you on, my brave fellow? art nigh 
clear yet ?” : oy 

* Very nearly, sir—d urry, sir 
—T'll tell you directly, sir,” cmatoad 
the bustling Bird, in detached mor- 
sels :—*‘ On deck there, whip !—whip, 
I say, whip !—d—n the fellows, what 
are they thinking on ?—whip, you 
lubbers, whip !—high enough—now 
lower away—gently, gently, though. 
—Below there—d’ye hear me, you 
Sykes >—how much is to come yet ?” 

* Why, Bill, not a vast deal now, 
as one may say,” answered Sykes, 
squirting out a mouthful of tobacco- 
juice. ‘‘ Let me see, you've got all the 
bread, flower, pease, cocoa, and them 
there other dry gear ; and, as far as I 
can see, you've got all the beef and 
pork.— Why, dang it, Bird, I do sup- 
poses we've got nothing here now but 
the good stuff; and I don’t care al- 
though they should send it ashore 
again, and yeu and I along with it— 
My eye! what a blow-out we should 
have!” 

* Bah, bah, my hearty !—do an- 
swer 2 question, when it is put to ye, 
if you please,” cried the half-smilin 
Bird.—“ Are you nearly clear yet 
How much longer will you be, think 
you ?—Whip there, whip !” 

** Why, fully half an hour, I think, 
Bird—that is, if you’re smart.—Hoist 


away !” 

<6 You hear, sir,” said Bird, address- 
ing the first lieutenant, and touchin 
his hat-——“‘ Whip, there, whip !—hig 


a 5 aig away ! 
** Be active, then, Bird—be active, 
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my heart,” said Lieutenant F yke, “‘ for, 
mind me, there will be no al- 
lowed until all is stowed, and the 
hatches on.” 

Bird made a slight inclination of 
his body, and again touched his hat, 
in token of complete understanding ; 
then raising his stentorian voice, he 
bawled out, “‘ D’ye all hear that, men? 
—no grog till all’s stowed, and the 
hatches on—so you may be as long as 
you please about this here clearance. 
Come, d—n me, cheerly, my hearts, 
and run them up. Blow away, you 
whistling lubber—blast me, but you’ve 
the easiest birth in the hooker, stuck 
up there on the top of the nettings 
like another officer, with that morsel 
of yellow wattle in your fist—come, 
blow like blazes, and give us something 
cheery—High enough—lower away !” 

In this rude but animating manner 
did matters gaily proceed, until the 
lighter was completely emptied of her 
cargo; and as the stowers on board 
had been equally active under the di- 
rection of the master all this while, 
the hatches were in no long time put 
on, and the keys delivered by the cap- 
tain of the hold to the first lieutenant 
in form. Grog was then piped, and all 
hands went to supper. ‘Twilight was 
now well advanced, the hammocks 
were piped down, and nothing occur- 
ring worthy of notice, the anpcnening 
night gradually consigned the wearied 
ship’s company into the arms of sleep. 

Our hero never loved to be in Leit 
Roads—he was too near what Leyden 
emphatically calls the scenery of his 
infancy—which, of course, were fraught 
with so many associations—so many 
fond remembrances of better and more 
joyous days—in all their various as- 
pects, as were ever sure to make him 
melancholy, and to create a certain 
disgust for his present profession he 
could not account for. He had now 
been long in his hammock—had had 
an overhaul with busy meddling me- 
mory, and, after a severe conflict, had 
beat the skillet off He was now, 
therefore, gladly composing himself 
for a nap, when a sudden noise of bus- 
tling feet on the deck attracted his at- 
tention, which in no long time was fol- 
lowed by the unusual call of—Al 
hands ahoy !—He knew Bird’s voice, 
and, springing from his hammock, 
sli = ¢ on trowsers and shoes, and 
flew on deck jacket-in-hand. Here he 
beheld a scene of the most uncom- 
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mon description—the quarter-deck be- 

spread with burning Janterns, and the 
captain, wrapped in his enormous boat- 
cloak, walking backwards and forwards 
rapidly, in a seeming hurricane of pas- 
sion. 

It sometimes h ms, that when 
gentlemen allow passion completely to 
overcome them, they often put their 
usual genteel p in their pock- 
ets, and s plumply and plainly 
down to the capacities of those who 
have offended them. We have already 
hinted somewhere in this excellent 
history, that Captain Switchem was a 
severe disciplinarian, and an austere 
stickler for the smallest minutie of 
naval costume. It excited small sur- 

ise in our hero, therefore, when he 

rd his otherwise stately command- 
er, as with rapid strides he paced the 
quarter-deck, volley forth a soliloquy 
—or something extremely like one, 
since all were listeners—in which the 
sublime epithets of lazy scoundrel, good= 
Sor-nothing vagabond, and sleepy, lead~ 
en~headed lubber, were studded as thick- 
ly as the stars of a frosty night’s sky. 

“What d’ye think, Mr Fyke, of 
that lazy scoundrel we've got there ?” 
continued he, suddenly halting in front 
of his second in command ; “‘ and what 
punishment does he not deserve who 
is found asleep at his post >—Does not 
the articles of war say— Death ?” 

His first lieutenant bowed in silence. 

“ Ah, well, sir—then the matter 
just stands thus :—I am compelled to 

urry from my friends, and am obli- 
ged to come off to you in this dark 
night on the most urgent duty, all 
which I comply with cheerfully, as, in- 
deed, is my duty, and, coming along- 
side my own vessel, instead of recei- 
ving the decent homage I naturally 
expect as your commander, I abso- 
lutely get leave, with all my boat’s 
crew, to come on board without a sin- 
gle challenge !—I refer it to you all, 
gation, is this duty—or is it any- 
thing like the practice of his majesty’s 
ships and vessels of war?—By no 
means ; and, by mine honour, he shall 
suffer for it.—Carpenters, rear your 
grating in an instant !—A pretty sen- 
try, truly, and one much to be trusted 
withal, to be caught sleeping and snou- 
sing on his post like a bed-rid old wo- 
man!—Quarter-masters, seize him up! 
—Boatswain’s mate, do your duty !— 
D—n me, I'll see if I can’t give you a 
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lesson that shall make you remember 
to keep your eyes open in future, you 
lazy hound, you.—Go on, Bird, and 
give it him smartly.” 

The unfortunate delinquent, strip- 
ov to the buff in 2 remarkably cold, 

ty night, now muttered out some- 
thing about sorrow and fatigue. The 
captain’s ear caught the former word. 

* Sorrow, you scoundrel !” exclaim- 
ed he, with an unusual display of his 
teeth, “ I care not a fig for your sor- 
row. Every knave is sorry when he 
comes to meet with his deserts—and 
you yourself, you rascal, I have little 
doubt on’t, will be infinitely more sor- 
rowful when you are lashed to a stake 
to be shot, or stand ready to be run up 
to a yard’s arm.—Boatswaih’s-mate, 
proceed.” 

“* God for ever bless your honour !” 
cried the poor fellow, writhing under 
the lash, his teeth chattering, and trem- 
bling all over from the intensity of the 
frost, “‘ pardon me, pardon me, I be- 
seech you !—I’ve always hitherto done 
my duty—I never was punished be- 
fore—never, never !—the serjeant can 
tell you that.—Mr Fyke knows I am 
neither coward nor skulker—Do, God 
bless you, sir, speak a kind word for 
me !—QOh, good God! that it should 
come to this, after thirteen years’. hard 
service !—Oh, dear—oh, dear !— 
for me—for heaven’s sake speak for 
me, dear Mr Fyke !—1'll never sl 
again, sir—no, never, never—but 
was so fatigued ——” 

“* Fatigued, you scoundrel !” cried 
the Captain, interrupting him, “ that’s 
all in my eye !—who the devil ever 
heard of a marine claiming fatigue ? 
What did you enlist for ?—what did 
you receive the seventeen guineas for ? 
—what does his ese 3 clothe your 
abominable carcase for—but to do your 
duty, and obey orders >—And yet you 
dare to prate about fatigue, forsooth ! 
—A Matt mer! story, you red-backed 
rascal!—do you ever do anything in 
the world to fatigue you, but loiter 
about your birth and the galley alt 
day ?—No, no, that won't tell, I can 
inform you.” 

** One dozen, sir,” said the ser- 
jeant, pausing. 
ae Well, weil,” answered the Cap- 
tain, “* another boatswain’s-mate— 
Come, quick—a lazy scoundrel, that 
can’t keep his eyes open—and yet dares 
to prate to me of his fatigue, for~ 
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sooth !—Come, come, proceed,and give 
it him soundly.” ; 

** Gracious Heaven! what shall I 
do?” groaned — shivering sufferer. 
*¢ Dear Mr Fyke, so please you, sir, 
do a wont for me.” 4 

unfortunate marine had now 
received eighteen lashes, when, whe- 
ther from the private whi of his 
first lieutenant, or that the high fren- 
zy of his fine rolling passion had pass- 
ed away, is not properly known ; cer- 
tain it is, however, that he suddenly 
ordered the sleeper to be cast loose— 
gave the serjeant a pretty severe lec- 
ture on his negligence in not visiting 
the sentries oftener, and keeping them 
on the alert; and then, informing all 
hands he should surprise them with 
news on the following morning, he or- 
dered the boatswain to pipe down, and 
retired from the deck, followed by his 
officers. 


“ Faithfully, dearest brother, shalt 
thou do thy work all the day,” whis- 
pered Dennis to our hero, as they left 
the deck, ‘ and at night, dearly be- 
loved, so that it please me, will I rouse 
thee from thy sleep, to behold me 

ive a poor overcome lobster a heart 
Shetahing !—By the powers of Mo 
Kelly, but that’s a way of rigging out 
the commands Father Daniel never 
gave me the smallest notion of.—But 
what the blazes, Ned, is he going to 
surprise us with to-morrow ?—can 
you tell me that, dear?” 

** Bah, are you so dull as that, 
mate?” cried our hero ; ‘‘ doesn’t re- 
collect what big Bob told us? You'll 
see, if I’m not greatly mistaken, that 
po bes a us to-morrow, by rousing 
all an hour at least before day- 
light—boring us to death with rigg- 
ing and niggling at something or 
other—and then to crown a aile, 
the old ’Ral will board us when his 
time comes, lend us a few of his hands, 
and kick us out to sea. Won't that 
surprise you enough, matey P” 

** By the powers, and it certainly 
will, dear.—Hubbaboo! what a spal- 

n my head is that couldn’t see this 


before —-but then you’re so cute, 
N ed.” — 
* No, not so cute either, Denny ; 


although I think, if we may believe the 
tall fellow, it is all likely enough.” 
“No doubt of it, Ned; and to 
show you I firmly believe every word 
on’t, dear, by the > I'll belay 
farther. botheration about the matter, 
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and haste me asleep as fast as I can. 
Do you the same, h ; for by the 
piper of Leinster we'll have the devil’s 
own day of it to-morrow.—So good 
night, Ned—a sound sleep to you, 
dear, and’a blithe morning.” 

The morning came, and with it a 
more than al quantum of duty ; for 
our hero had guessed aright—the Ad- 
miral was that day to pay them a 
visit, and the severity of the aro 
and cleaning was wisely proportion 
to so great an honour. We therefore 
choose to push aside all preliminary 
ceremonials—the nice exactitude to 
which Mr Marlin, from a boat a-head, 
squared the yards—how sleek the sails 
lay on the yards, and how trim the 
fresh blacked gaskins looked on their 
bunts and quarters—how adroitly the 
life-lines were rove, for the purpose of 
manning the yards—and, above all, 
the many ingenious expedients resort 
ed to, both by gentlemen and commons 
ers, some of them doubtless ludicrous 
enough, in order to make themselves 
look as smart as possible in the august 

resence ;—we pass all these, and 
ten to bring our reader down to the 
moment, when the Guardship’s signal 
gun had announced that the Admiral 
was about to enter his barge. 

In the Tottumfog everything was 
in order and readiness. The marines 
were already stationed, in full twig, 
under arms beaft the mainmast—all 
hands were on deck, dressed as gay 
and as uniform as their means or their 
ingenuity could devise; and the cue 
having been already given them, every 
man waited in a death-like silence for 
the word to spring to the station ap-~ 
pointed him. ‘These moments of sus- 
pence were very brief; for a second 
gun having given warning that the Ad~ 
miral had shoved off, Lieutenant Fyke 
immediately sung out, A// hands man 
the yards—away aloft !—when away 
they sprung, and in a few moments 
the Tottumfog assumed a very impo- 
sing appearance. 

The day, though cold, was remark- 
ably fine; and the stately barge, as 
befitted the unusual quality of her 
cargo, came on with infinite gravity to 
the slowly measured sweeps of her ver- 
dant-coloured oars. At length she made 
alongside—the boatswain and his mates 
trilled their silver calls—the drum 
gave three long continued rolls—the 
marines presented arms—the Admiral 
and his attendants came on board, and 
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were received in the very pink of naval 
costume, by Captain Switchem and his 
officers on the quarter-deck, uncover- 
ed; The Admiral having been care- 
fully handed by the gallant in to 


a splendid arm-chair, brought that 
very morning, for the occasion, from 


the Britannia Inn, which was» a 
propriately sineatpuaielthalonels 
skin thrown carelessly on its bottom, 
so that the part which formerly cover- 
ed the animal's head might now serve 
as a mat for the feet of the hero—and 
the etiquette and ceremonials of in- 
troduction being adjusted, Lieutenant 
Fyke marched forward, speaking trum- 
pet in hand, as far as the gangway, 
and sung out—All hands, lie in !— 
when the yards were deserted in a 
trice, all hands hurrying down, and 
again resuming their ranks on the 
deck. Here they remained until the 
Admiral, after partaking of a slight re- 
freshment, had examined the ‘tween 
decks, and walked along the whole of 
their line. He was now again seated, 
the ship’s books were laid before him 
ona small card-table, when Mr Fudge- 
forit, in full holiday canonicals, call- 
ed from another the names of the whole 
ship’s company individually, who, as 
they were named, approached the Ad~ 
miral hat in hand, and retired from 
him to the other side round by the 
capstan. 

The admiral, a little plump, fresh- 
coloured, haleold man, highly powder- 
ed, and in full uniform—having signi- 
fied to Captain Switchem that he wish- 
ed to commemorate his visit to the 
Tottumfog, by rewarding such of his 
crew with promotion as he and Lieu- 
tenant Fyke thought most deserving 
of it, they accordingly planted them- 
selves on each side of his chair, in 
order to point out the several indivi- 
duals on whom they wished him to 
bestow this favour. As these indivi- 
duals now approached him, therefore, 
the Admiral, after paying them a short 
but flattering compliment—rendered 
doubly valuable by the good-humour- 
ed frankness with which it was be- 
stowed—shortly informed them, if 
landsmen, they were now to be rated 
ordinary—and if already ordinary, 
they were now to consider themselves 
able seamen. Among a great number 
thus unwittingly promoted, were our 
hero and his friend, Dennis Mahony, 
who, upon the representations of Lieu- 
tenant Fyke, were not only enrolled 
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the ted, but received 

the admiral ie ved of honour that 
they should be faithfully to 
the Admiralty—a species of honour, 
however, both our hero and his friend 
had little cause afterwards to rejoice 
at. 

Human ingenuity never invented 
a better plan to gild a bitter pill, 
than this popular step of the Ad- 
miral’s ; for having gone over exami-- 
ning the whole ship's ape SS i 
vidually, his next request to 1 
tain was that he would call all 
aft on the quarter-deck ; when, rising 
from his seat, and leaning o'er the 
capstan, he thus ad them :— 
“¢ It is impossible for me, my lads, to 
tell you how proud I am to have such 
a band of fine smart fellows as the crew 
of this vessel now under my command. 
Your behaviour altogether has given 
me the highest satisfaction ; but your 
trip this last cruize has so completely 
delighted me, for the coolness, the 
bravery, and the determined intrepidi- 
ty with which you overcame every 
obstacle laid in your way by the ene- 
my, that it has eominal me in se« 
lecting your vessel for a more import~ 
ant, honotrable, and I trust it will 
prove a more lucrative service for you 
all. I am ready to confess to you, 
that I really think you have hitherto 
fought more for honour than for any- 
thing else ; but I now mean to send 
you . — — I hope you'll 
reap both honour and prize-money— 
besides earning that precious ora 
the best and dearest to a British 
bosom—the applause of your King, 
and the gratitude of your Country. 
We live in times, my lads, when Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty; 
—I am proud to say that I think 
hitherto you have done yours ;—and 
in order to encourage you, and give 
you the first and fairest chance of 
making prizes,—for other vessels shall 
follow you as fast as they come in,— 
I mean to dispatch you to your desti- 
nation this very afternoon ;—and I 
trust, nay, I should rather say, I am 
certain I shall have no cause hereafter 
to regret, that the van of my cruizers 
on that important station was led by 
the brave crew of his Majesty’s sloop- 
of-war, the Tottumfog.—What sa 
you, my brave fellows, do you 
volunteer be . ee 

Three ty cheers was the reply. 

«| put nothing less from you, 
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my lads,” continued the Admiral, 

iling.—* And now, Captain Switch- 
em, and all of you, gentlemen, who 
have the ene —— such 
a spiri ip’s company, pe you 
will briefly sai my thanks for sont 
services. You may firmly rely upon 
my faithful and warm report of them 
for the consideration of my Lords of 
Admiralty,—and from that quarter 
I have not a doubt but every indivi- 
dual amongst you will receive a last- 
ing and a rich reward. 

**To you, Captain Switchem, I 
have only farther to add, that I shall 
transmit you sealed orders, with proper 
instructions, immediately after dinner 
— I shall also take the same opportuni- 
ty of sending you as many good and 
efficient hands as I can possibly spare 
—and, on receiving these, I trust you 
will lose as little time as possible in 
getting under weigh. Wishing you, 
therefore, and you gentlemen, along 
with your gallant crew, fine weather 
and a successful cruize, I leave for 
a time to bid you all farewell.” 

. Having finished his speech, the Ad- 
miral was Preparing to withdraw, by 
making towards the gangway. Cap- 
tain Switchem woukl again have man- 
ned the yards, but was restrained by 


the good-humoured Admiral’s ex~ 
claiming, ‘‘ Oh, no captain, by no 
means, the poor fellows have plenty 
before them for one day already.” 
Having by this time attained the 


gunnel of the vessel, he turned, and 
gracefully lifted his hat to the officers 
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assembled on the quarter-deck, who 
returned the compliment with three 
cheers, in which they were lustily 
joined by the crew. The old Admiral 
seemed highly gratified, for /his eyes 
glistened as he repeated his salute; 
and shaking Captain Switchem hearti- 
ly by the hand, he descended into his 
barge. Again were the whistles blown 
—the drum rolled—the muskets pre- 
sented. The show was concluded ; for 
the barge shoved off, and the Tottum- 
fog’s crew were left to chew the cud of 
reflection. 

It gives us pleasure to add in clo- 
sing this chapter, that muckle Rob, 
ever faithful to his trust, most oppor- 
tunely came alongside, shortly after 
the Admiral’s departure, with all the 
necessary sea stores, letters, and much- 
wanted clean and repaired linen ; and 
thus set the hearts of many of his al- 
most despairing employers completely 
at ease. The Admiral’s orders and 
draft of men came on board punctually 
at the time appointed, when the fore- 
topsail was let fall, a gun fired, and 
blue Peter hoisted to the mast-head ; 
and hardly another hour elapsed be- 
fore the Tottumfog was seen standing 
down the Forth in gallant style, under 
— inch of canvass she could carry 
—while doubtless from the shore, 
many a disappointed and faithful lo- 
ving heart,—wife, mother, and sweet- 
heart,—as her white sail gradually re- 
ceded from theeye, would, sighing, vent 
its plaints in language something simi- 
lar to the good old melancholy stave— 


*¢ © cruel cruel were the hands that tore my love from me, 
And cruel cruel was the ship that bore my love to sea ; 

The wind it blew, the ship it flew,—the tear it fill’d my e’e,— 
Yet I'll Jove my love, because I know my love loves me.” 
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Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. 


LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF THE 8OUTH OF IRELAND.* 


Tuts is a little book, about little 
people, by a little author, of the height 
of Tom Moore—full of little stories, 
pleasant to read, and little woodcuts, 
_pleasant to look at—a book, in short, 
all the persons and things connected 
with which are little, except the good 
humour and the research ; both of 
which are great. It is a collection of 
fairy stories, from the south of Ireland, 
told with a true Hibernicism of tone 
and manner—an asiness, as the natives 
themselves would say, which (as they 
would not say,) is quite refreshing. 
The stories, even as told here, are as 
old as the hills—in their original ex- 
istence, as old as the mountains of the 
first formation. It is really amazing 
how little creative of new incidents we 
are. Our jokes made yesterday are in 
Hierocles, and he again is but a revi- 
val of the jesters of the East. Punch, 
who castigates Judy for the benefit of 
the street audience, is the Arlechino 
of Italy—the descendant of the Fes- 
cennines—the regular representatives 
of the drolls of the golden age—temp. 
Saturni primi. The very cantripes 
of our witches, their hell-broths and 
cauldrons, are all in Apuleius, who is 
himself but an echo of times much 
older—a dim shadower forth of mys- 
teries, by himself not understood. 
Ghosts have flourished in all their 
glory from the earliest times, and we 
know of no addition made to their ter- 
rors. There is nothing in the Castle 
of Otranto—nothing in the Mysteries 
of Udolpho—that we have not heard 
before—we mean nothing of incident. 
The White Lady of Avenel, piercing 
the centre of the earth, and singing her 
wondrous songs, is to be found in 
many a fabling saga. We own that her 
taking a hob-nailed, hard-fisted Ber- 
wickshire clown at her tail, to find a 
translation of the Bible in central fire, 
is new ; but we doubt whether the ori- 
ginal inventor would claim the addi- 
tion. 

Among other of the gay and gloomy 
imaginations dispersed all over the 


world, is that of the fairies. The pyg- 
mies of old, riding on rutnsbackt--4ie 
troldes of the north—the dwarfs of 
the romancers—the Daoineshee of the 
Highlands—the Banshies, Phookas, 
Shefros, &c. of the Irish—the Mabs, 
the Oberons, the Titanias—many 
more, too long for our purposes, meet 
us in every quarter of the globe. But 
there is seldom much use in doing over 

again anything that Sir Walter Scott 

has thought proper to do ; and highly 

as we ct ourselves, we beg leave 

to refer the curious in fairies to his 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and 

then they will be satisfied to their: 
heart’s content on the subject. What 

we were saying of the want of the 

creative power in men in these later 

ages, holds here as well as in any other 

department of the imaginative faculty ; 

for there’s hardly a story told, either by 

Sir Walter Scott, in the beautiful dis- 

sertation to which we have alluded, or 

by Mr Thomas Crofton Croker, in the 

pretty and amusing volume kefore us, 

which could not be traced to antiquity 

as remote as the earliest congregation 

of men in society. 

Everything, yk is in the tell- 
ing, and in the description of the pe~ 
culiar — in eer these stories 
appear, in the particular country from 
which the mancabin has romana + im- 
mediate subject; in both of which 
main branches of art, our it 
story-teller has most admirably suc- 

ed. By way of specimen, we take 
the very first. 


© THE LEGEND OF KNOCKSHEOGOWNA. 


** In Tipperary is one of the most sin- 
gularly shaped hills in the world. It has 
got a peak at the top, like a conical night- 
cap thrown carelessly over your head as 
you awake in the morning. On the very 
point is built a sort of lodge, where in the 
summer the lady who built it and her 
friends used to go on parties of pleasure ; 
but that was long after the days of the 
fairies, and it is, I believe, now deserted. 
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dorsis:s We do not think 


Addison has noticed this circumstance ; but it is so long since we read the Pygmaio- 


Geranomachia, that we are not sure. 
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“ But before lodge was built, or acre 
og ert ate fie: eat a 


Tae epet he been an old fairy ground, 
the good people were angry that the 

of their light and airy gambols 

_be trampled by the rude hoofs of 

and cows. The lowing of the cattle 
sounded sad in their ears, and the chief 
of the fairies of the hill determined in per- 
son to drive away the new comers, and 
the way she thought of was this :—When 
the harvest nights came on, and the moon 
shone bright and brilliant over the hill, 
and the cattle were lying down hushed 
and quiet, and the herdsman, wrapt in his 
mantle, was musing with his heart glad- 
dened by the glorious company of the 
stars twinkling above him, bathed in the 
flood of light bursting all over the sky, she 
would come and dance before him,—now 
in one shape—now in another,—but all 
ugly and frightful to behold. One time 
she would be a great horse, with thie 
wings of an eagle, and a tail like a dra- 
gon, hissing loud and spitting fire. Then 
in a moment she would change into a lit- 
tle man, lame of a leg, with a bull’s head, 
and a lambent flame playing round it. 
Then into a great ape, with duck’s feet 
and a turkeycock’s tail. But I should be 


all day about it were I to tell you all the 


shapes she took. And then she would 
roar, or neigh, or hiss, or bellow, or how], 
or hoot, as never yet was roaring, neigh- 
ing, hissing, bellowing, howling, or hoot- 
ing, heard in this world before or since. 
The poor herdsman would cover his face, 
and call on all the saints for help, but it 
was no use. With one puff of her breath 
she would blow away the fold of his great- 
coat, let him hold it never so tightly over 
his eyes, and not a saint in heaven paid 
him the slightest attention. And to make 
matters worse, he never could stir; no, 
nor even shut his eyes, but there was 
obliged to stay, held by what power he 
knew not, gazing at these terrible sights, 
until the hair of his head would lift his 
hat half a foot over his crown, and his 
teeth would be ready to fall out from 

But the cattle would scam- 
per about mad, as if they were bitten by 
the fly ; and this would last until the sun 
rose over the hill. 

“ The poor cattle, from want of rest, 
were pining away, and food did them no 
good; besides, they met with accidents 
without end. Nevet a night passed that 
some of them did not fall into a pit, and 
‘get maimed, or, may be, killed. Some 
would tumble into a river, and be drown- 
ed; in a word, there seemed never to be 
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an end of the accidents. But what made 
the matter worse, there could not be a 
herdsman got to tend the cattle by night. 
One visit from the fairy drove the stout- 
est hearted almost mad. The owner of 
the ground did not know what to do. He 
offered double, treble, quadruple wages, 
but not a man could be found for the sake 
of money to go through the horror of fa- 
cing the fairy. She rejoiced at the suc- 
cessful issue of her project, and continued 
her pranks. The herd gradually thinning, 
and no man daring to remain on the 
ground, the fairies came back in numbers, 
and gambolled as merrily as before, quaf- 
fing dew-drops from acorns, and spread- 
ing their feast on the head of capacious 
musbrooms. 

‘What was to be done, the puzzled 
farmer thought in vain. He found that 
his substance was daily diminishing, his 
people terrified, and his rent-day coming 
round.’ It is no wonder that he looked 
gloomy, and walked mournfully down the 
road. Now in that part of the world 
dwelt a man of the name of Larry Hoola- 
han, who played on the pipes better than 
any other player within fifteen parishes. 
A roving, dashing blade was Larry, and 
feared nothing. Give him plenty of li- 
quor, und he would defy the devil. He 
would face a mad bull, or fight single- 
handed against a fair. In one of his 
gloomy walks the farmer met him, and on 
Larry’s asking the cause of his down 
jooks, he told him all his misfortunes. 
* If that is all ails you,’ said Larry, ‘ make 
your mind easy. Were there as many 
fairies on Knocksheowgowna as there are 
potatoe blossoms in Eliogurty, I would 
face them. It would be a queer thing, 
indeed, if I, who never was afraid of a 
proper man, should turn my back upon a 
brat of a fairy, not the bigness of one’s 
thumb.’—*‘ Larry,’ said the farmer, ‘ do 
not talk so bold, for you know not who 
is hearing you; but, if you make your 
words good, and watch my herds for a 
week on the. top of the mountain, your 
hand shall be free of my dish till the sun 
has burnt itself down to the bigness of a 
farthing rushlight.’ 

“ The bargain was struck, and Larry 
went to the hill-top, when the moon be- 
gan to peep over the brow. He had been 
regaled at the farmer’s house, and was 
bold with the extract of barleycorn. So 
he took his seat on a big stone, under a 
hollow of the hill, with his back to the 
wind, and pulled out his pipes. He had 
not played long when the voice of the 
fairies was heard upon the blast, like a 
low stream of music. Presently they 
burst out into a loud laugh, and Larry 
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could plainly hear one say, ‘ What! an- 
other man upon the fairies’ ring? Go to 
him, queen, and make him repent his 
fashness;’ and they flew away. Larry 
felt'them pass by his face, as they flew 
like a swarm of midges ; and, looking up 
hastily, he saw between the moon and 
‘him a great black cat, standing on tlie 
very tip of its claws, with its back up, and 
mewing with a voice of a water-mill. 
Presently it swelled up towards the sky, 
and, turning round on its left hind leg, 
“whirled till it fell on the ground, from 
which it started in the shape of a salmon, 
with a cravat round its neck, and a pair 
of new top-boots. -* Go on, jewel,’ said 
Larry; ‘ if you dance, I'll pipe ;* and he 
struck up. So she turned into this, and 
that, and the other; but still Larry played 
on, as he well knew how. ‘At last she lost 


as ladies will do when you do_ 


not mind their scolding, and changed her- 
self into a calf, milk-white as the cream of 
Cork, and with eyes as mild as those of 
the girl I love. She came up gentle and 
fawning, in hopes to throw him off his 
guard by quietness, and then to work him 
some wrong. But Larry was not so de- 
ceived ; for when she came up, he, drop- 
ping his pipes, leaped upon her back. 

“ Now from the top of Knocksheo- 
gowna, as you look westward to the 
broad Atlantic, you will see the Shannon, 
queen of rivers, ‘ spreading like a sea,’ 
and running on in gentle course to min- 
gle with the ocean through the fair city 
of Limerick. It on this night shone un- 
der the moon, and looked beautiful from 
the distant.hill. Fifty boats were gliding 
up and down on the sweet current, and 
the song of the fishermen rose gaily from 
the shore. Larry, as I said before, leap- 
ed upon the back of the fairy, and she, re- 
joiced at the opportunity, sprung from the 
hill-top, and bounded clear, at one jump, 
over the Shannon, flowing as it was just 
ten miles from the mountain’s base. It 
was done in a second; and when she 
alighted on the distant bank, kicking up 
her heels, she flung Larry on the soft 
turf. No sooner was he thus planted, 
than he looked her straight in the face, 
and, sctatching his head, cried out, ‘ By 
my word, well done ! that was not a bad 
leap for a calf /* 

“ She looked at him for a moment, and 
then assumed her own shape. ‘ Lau- 
rence,’ said she, ‘ you are a bold fellow; 
will you come back the way you went?’ 
—*‘ And that’s what I will,’ said he, ‘ if 
you let me.’ So changing to a calf again, 
again Larry got on her back, and at an- 
other bound they Were again upon the top 
of Knocksheogowna. The fairy once 
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more her figure, addressed him : 
—‘ You have shown so much ¢ourage, 


‘Laurence,’ said she; ‘that while you keep 


herds on this hill, you never shall be mio- 
lested by me or mine,’ The day dawns ; 
go down to the farmer and tell him this ; 
and if anything I can do may be of set- 
vice to you, ask and you shall have’ it.’ 
She vanished accordingly; and kept her 
word in never visiting the hill during 
Larry’s life; but he never troubled her 
with requests. He piped and drank at 
the farmer’s expense, and roosted in his 
chimney-corner, occasionally casting an 
eye to the flock. He died at last, and is 
buried in a green valley of pleasant ‘Tip- 
perary ; but whether the fairies retarned 
to the hill of Knocksheogowna after his 
death is more than I can say.” 


There is something odd and pasto- 
ral in this kind of writing. We re- 
member to have heard the story on 
the top of a coach, going from Birr 
to Kenagh, yd wee mond un- 
der the v ill of Kn by 
which, behing interpreted, signifies the 
Hill of the Fairy Calf, so denomi- 
nated from the tale. It was in the 
month of July, on a fine warm day, 
and altogether it made so deep an im- 
pression on our memory that we were 

lad to see it here. We must say, 
owever, that our Tipperary friend 
told it rather better; for he gavé it 
with a rich and mellifiluous brogue, 
and made no attempts at the fine 
writing about the “‘ glorious company 
of the stars,” which we have in the 
tale as ecypery 

We shall just take one more. 


MASTER AND MAN. 


“ Billy Mac Daniel was once as likely 
a young man as ever shook his brogue 
at a patron, emptied a quart, or handled 
a shillelagh ; fearing for nothing but the 
want of drink; cating for nothing but 
who should pay for it; and thinking of 
hothing but how to make fun over it: 
drunk or sober, a word and a blow was 
ever the way with Billy Mac Daniel ; 
and a mighty easy way it is of either 
getting into, or of ending a dispute. 
More is the pity that, through the means 
of ‘his thinking, and fearing, and caring 
for nothing, this same Billy Mac Daniel 
fell into bad company; for surely the 
good people are the worst of all com- 
pany any one could come across. 

“It so happened, that Billy was go- 
ing home one clear frosty night not long 
after Christmas; the moon was round 

H 








and bright; but although it was as fine 
a night as heart could wish for; he felt 
pinched with the cold. ‘ By my word,’ 

-chattered Billy, ‘ a drop of good liquor 
would be no bad thing to keep a man’s 
soul from freezing in him; and I wish I 
had a full measure of the best.’ 

“ ¢ Never wish it twice, Billy,’ said a 
little man in a three-cornered hat, bound 
all about with gold Jace, and with great 
silver buckles in his shoes, so big that it 
was a wonder how he could carry them ; 
and he held out a glass as big as himself, 
filled with as good liquor as ever eye 
looked on or lip tasted. 

. © Success, my little fellow,’ said Billy 
Mac Daniel, nothing daunted, though 
well he knew the little man to belong'to 
the good people; ‘ here’s your health, any 
way, and thank you kindly; no matter 
who pays for the drink ;’ and he took 
the glass and drained it to the very bot- 
tom, without ever taking a second breath 
to it. 

** © Success,” said the little man; ‘ and 
you're heartily welcome, Billy; but don’t 
think to cheat me as you have done 
others,—out with your purse and pay 
me like a gentleman.’ 

“¢Ts it I pay you?’ said Billy: ‘ could 
I not just take you up and put you in 
my pocket as easily as a blackberry?’ 

“ « Billy Mac Daniel,’ said the little 
man, getting very angry, * you shall be 
my servant for seven years and a day, 
and that is the way I will be paid; so 
make ready to follow me.’ 

“ When Billy heard this, he began to 
be very sorry for having used such bold 
words towards the little man; and he 
felt himself, yet could not tell how, obli- 
ged to follow the little man the livelong 
night about the country, up and down, 
and over hedge and ditch, and through 
bog and brake, without any rest. 

** When morning began to dawn, the 
little man turned round to him and said, 
* You may now go home, Billy, but, on 
your peril, don’t fail to meet me in the 
Fort-field to-night; or if you do, it may 
be the worse for you in the long run. If 
I find you a good servant, you will find 
me an indulgent master.’ 

“ Home went Billy Mac Daniel; and 
though he was tired and weary enough, 
never a wink of sleep could he get for 
thinking of the little man; but he was 
afraid not to do his bidding, so he got up 
in the evening, and away he went to the 
Fort-field. He was not long there be- 
fore the little man came towards him 
and said, ‘ Billy, I want to go a long 
journey to-night; so saddle one of my 
horses, and you may saddle another for 
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yourself, as you are to go along with me, 
aud may be tired after your walk last 
night.” , 

“ Billy thought this very considerate 
of his master, and thanked him accord. 
ingly: ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ if I may be so 
bold, sir, I would ask which is the way 
to your stable, for never a thing do I see 
but the Fort here, and the old thorn-tree 
in the corner of the field, and the stream 
running at the bottom of the hill, with 
the bit of bog over against us.’ 

“ * Ask no questions, Billy,’ said the 
little man, ‘ but go over to that bit .of 
bog, and bring me two of the strongest 
rushes you can find.’ 

* Billy did accordingly, wondering what 
the little man would be at ; and he picked 
out two of the stoutest rushes he could 
find, with a little bunch of brown blos- 


‘som stuck at the side of each, and brought 


them back to his master. 

‘“* ¢ Get up, Billy,’ said the little man, 
taking one of the rushes from him, and 
striding across it. 

“« ¢ Where shall I get up, please your 
honour?’ said Billy. 

“* *» Why, upon horseback, like me, to 
be sure,’ said the little man. 

“ * Is it after making a fool of me 
you'd be,’ said Billy, ‘ bidding me get a- 
horseback upon that bit of a rush? May- 
be you want to persuade me that the 
rush I pulled but a while ago out of the 
bog over there is a horse ?” 

“* Up! up! and no words,’ said the 
little man, looking very angry; ‘ the best 
horse you ever rode was but a fool to it.’ 
So Billy, thinking all this was in joke, 
and fearing to vex his master, straddled 
acruss the rush: ‘ Borram! ~Borram! 
Borram !’ cried the little man three 
times (which, in English, means to be- 
come great,) and Billy did the same af- 
ter him: presently the rushes swelled up 
iuto fine horses, and away they went full 
speed; but Billy, who bad put the rush 
between his legs, without much minding 
how he did it, found himself sitting on 
horseback the wrong way, which was ra- 
ther awkward, with his face to the horse’s 
tail; and so quickly had his horse started 
off with him, that he had no power to 
turn round, and there was therefore no- 
thing for it but to hold on by the tail. 

“ At last they came to their journey’s 
end, and stopped at the gate of a fine 
house: ‘ Now, Billy,’ said the little man, 
‘do as you see me do, and follow. me 
close; but as you did not know your 
horse’s head from his tail, mind that 
your own head does not spin round until 
you can’t tell whether you are standing 
on it or on your heels; for remember 
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that old liquor, though able to make a 
cat speak, can make a man dumb.* 

* The little man then said some queer 
Kind ‘of words, out of which Billy could 
make no meaning; but he contrived to 
say them after him for all that; and in 
they both went through the key-hole of 
the door, and through one key-hole after 
another, until they got into the wine- 
cellar, which was well stored: with all 
kinds of wine. 

‘©The little man fell to drinking as 
hard as he could, and Billy, nowise dis- 
liking the example, did the same. ‘ The 
best of masters are you, surely,’ said 
Billy to him; ‘ no matter who is the 
next; and well pleased will I be with 
your service if you continue to give me 
plenty to drink.’ 

~“€T have made no bargain with you,’ 
said the little man, ‘ and will make none; 
but up and follow me.” Away they went, 
through key-hole after key-hole ; and 
each mounting upon the rush which he 
left at the hall door, scampered off, kick- 
ing the clouds before them like snow- 
balls, as soon as the words, ‘ Borram, 
Borram, Borram,’ had passed their lips. 

“ When they came back to the Fort- 
field, the little man dismissed Billy, bid- 
ding him to be there the next night at 
the same hour. Thus did they go on, 
night after night, shaping their course 
one night here, and another night there 
—sometimes north, and sometimes east, 
and sometimes south, until there was 
not a gentleman’s wine-cellar in al! Ire- 
land they had not visited, and could tell 
the flavour of every wine in it as well— 
ay, better—than the butler himself. 

** One night when Billy Mac Daniel 
met the little man as usual in the Fort- 
field, and was going to the bog to fetch 
the horses for their journey, his master 
said to him, ‘ Billy, I shall want another 
horse to-night, for may-be we may bring 
back more company with us than we 
take.’* So Billy, who now knew better 
than to question any order given to him 
by his master, brought a third rush, much 
wondering who it might be that would 
travel back in their company, and whe- 
ther he was about to have a fellow-ser- 
vant. ‘If I have,’ thought Billy, ‘ he 
shall go and fetch the horses from the 
bog every night ; for I don’t see why I 
am not, every inch of me, as good a 
gentleman as my master.’ 

“ Well, away they went, Billy leading 
the third horse, and never stopped until 
they came to a snug farmer's house in 
the county Limerick, close under the 
old. castle of Carrigogunniel, that was 
built, they say, by the great Brian Boru. 
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Within the house there was great carou- 
sing going forward, and the little man 
stopped outside for some time to listen ; 
then turning round all of a sudden, said, 
‘ Billy, I will be a thousand years old 
to-morrow !’ 

“ * God bless us, sir,’ said Billy, * will 
you ?” 

“ * Don’t say these words again, Billy,” 
said the little man, ‘ or you will be my 
ruin for ever. Now, Billy, as I will be a 
thousand years in the world to-morrow, 
I think it is full time for me to get mar- 
ried.’ 

“ ¢T think so too, without any kind of 
doubt at all,’ said Billy, * if ever. you 
mean to marry.’ 

*** And to that purpose,’ said the lit- 
tle man, ‘ have I come all the way to 
Carrigogunniel; for in this house, this 
very night, is young Darby Riley going 
to be married to Bridget Rooney; and 
as she is a tall and comely girl, and has 
come of decent people, I think of mar- 
rying her myself, and taking her off with 
me.” 

“ ¢ And what will Darby Riley say to 
that?’ said Billy. 

‘* ¢ Silence!’ said the little man, put- 
ting on a mighty severe look: ‘ I did 
not bring you here with me to ask ques- 
tions ;’ and without holding further ar- 
gument, he began saying the queer words, 
which had the power of passing him 
through the key-hole as free as air, and 
which Billy thought himself mighty cle- 
ver to be able to say after him. 

* In they both went; and for the bet- 
ter viewing the company, the little man 
perched himself up as nimbly as a cock- 
sparrow upon one of the big beams which 
went across the house over all their 
heads, and Billy did the same upon ano- 
ther facing him ; but not being much ac- 
customed to roosting in such a place, his 
legs hung down as untidy as may be, and 
it was quite clear he had not taken pat- 
tern after the way in which the little man 
had bundled himself up together. If the 
little man had been a tailor all his life, 
he could not have sat more contentedly 
upon his haunches. 

“ There they were, both master and 
man, looking down upon the fun that was 
going forward—and under them were the 
priest and piper—and the father of Darby 
Riley, and Darby’s two brothers and his 
uncle’s son—and there were both the fa- 
ther and the mother of Bridget Rooney, 
and proud enough the old couple were 
that night of their daughter, as good right 
they had—and her four sisters with bran 
new. ribbons in their caps, and her three 
brothers all looking as clean and as clever 
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as any three boys in Munster-—and there 
were uncles and aunts, and gossips and 
cousins enough besides to make a full 
house of it—and plenty was there to eat 
and drink on the table forsevery one of 


them, if they had been double the num-. 


ber, 

“ Now it happened, just as Mrs Roo- 
ney had helped his reverence to the first 
cut of the pig’s head which was placed 
before her, beautifully bolstered up with 
white savoys, that the bride gave a sneeze 
which made every one at table start, but 
not a soul said, ‘ God bless us.’ All 
thinking that the priest would have done 
so, as he ought if he had done his duty, 
no one wished to take the word out of 
his mouth, which unfortunately was pre- 
oceupied with pig’s head and greens. And 
after a moment's pause, the fun and mer- 
riment of the bridal feast went on with- 
out the pious benediction. 

“ Of this circumstance both Billy and 
his master were no inattentive spectators 
from their exalted stations. ‘ Ha!’ ex- 
claimed the little man, throwing one leg 
from under him with a joyous flourish, 
and his eye twinkled with a strange light, 
whilst his eyebrows became elevated into 
the curvature of Gothic arches—‘ Ha!’ 
said he, leering down at the bride, and 
then up at Billy, ‘ I have half of her now, 
surely. Let her sneeze but twice more, 
and she is mine, in spite of priest, mass- 
book, and Darby Riley.’ 

* Again the fair Bridget sneezed ; but 
it was so gently, and she blushed so much, 
that few except the little man took, or 
seemed to take, any notice; and no one 
thought of saying, ‘ God bless us.’ 

« Billy all this time regarded the poor 
girl with a most rueful expression of coun- 
tenance ; for he could not help thinking 
what a terrible thing it was for a nice 
young girl of nineteen, with large blue 
eyes, transparent skin, and dimpled 
cheeks, suffused with health and joy, to 
be obliged to marry an ugly little bit of a 
man, who was a thousand years old, bar- 

Ting a day. 

* At this critical moment the bride gave 
a third sneeze, and Billy roared out with 
all his might, ‘ God save us!’ Whether 
this exclamation resulted from his solilo- 
quy, or from the mere force of habit, he 
never could tell exactly himself; but no 
sooner was it uttered, than the little man, 
his face glowing with rage and disappoint- 
ment, sprung from the beam on which 
he had perched himself, and shrieking out 
in the shrill voice of a cracked bagpipe, 
‘ I discharge you my service, Billy Mac 
Daniel—take that for your wages,’ gave 
poor Billy a most furious kick in the 
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hack, which sent his unfortunate servant 
sprawling upon his face and hands right 
in the middle of the supper-table. 

* If Billy was astonished, how much 
more so was every one of the company 
into which he was thrown with so little 
ceremony! but when they heard his story, 
Father Cooney laid down his knife and 
fork, and married the young couple out 
of hand with all speed; and Billy Mac 
Daniel danced the Rinka at their wed- 
ding, and plenty did he drink at it too, 
which was what he thought more of than 
dancing.” 


Part of this story is Scotch, and we 
apprehend that Mr Croker’s bulrush 
was in its original existence a ben- 
weed. Hogg, also, in his grand poem, 
the Witch of Fife, has something of 
the kind. 

In p. 277, we have Daniel O’Rourke, 
in prose. It formerly ornamented our 
pages in ottava rima, very merrily and 
wittily told. We forget whence it was 
originally derived, but we certainly 
have seen it somewhere in print be- 
fore. Mr Croker has here, however, 
much amplified, and bedecked it with 
various flowers of speech, hitherto un- 
known in the English language. He 
might have illustrated also his story 
of “ The Field of Boliauns,” (p. 199,) 
from our pages ; for he will find its 
miraculous circumstance told in a note 
on Sketches of Village Character in 
our eighth volume, as having happen- 
ed to Archy Tait. 

The notes are learned and amusing ; 
we copy one, to make a remark or two 
on it. 

* ¢ Don’t call them my enemies,’ ex- 
claims Tom Bourke, on hearing Mr Mar- 
tin apply the term enemy to an adverse 
fairy faction; and throughout it will be 
observed that he calls the fairies, as all 
Irish in his elass of life would do, * Good 
People.’ (Dina Magh, correctly written 
Daoine Maith.) 

“« In some parts of Wales, the fairies 
are termed tylwyth teg, or the fair family ; 
in others y teulu, the family; also, ben- 
dith eu mamau, or the blessings of their 
mothers; and gwreigedh anwyl, or deat 
wives. 

“ A similar desire of propitiating supe- 
rior beings of malignant nature, or a wish 
to avoid words of ill omen, characterizes 
people of higher civilization. The Greeks 
denominated the furies by the name of 
Evytndes, the benevolent, and gave to one 
of them the title of Meya:ea, the merciful. 
On similar principles, without having re- 
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course to grammatical quiddities, may 
possibly be explained the name of Charon, 
‘ the grim ferryman that poets write of,’ 
which, if it be of Greek origin, signifies 
* the rejoicing ;’ and why Lucus, the 
gloomy and appalling grove, should be 
derived from /uceo, to shine with light ; 
other instances will immediately occur to 
the scholar, as Maleventum changed to 
Beneventum; oilog afteves, the sea un- 
friendly to strangers to movlos svZevos, the 
friendly, &c. We see it in more modern 
days in the alteration of ‘the Cape of 
Storms’ into the ‘ Cape of Good Hope.’ 
In one of the Waverley novels, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, if Sir Walter it be, mentions 
that the Highlanders call the gallows, by 
which so many of their countrymen suf- 
fered, the kind gallows, and address it with 
uncovered head. Sir Walter cannot ac- 
count for this, but it is evidently propi- 
tiatory.”’ 


This last sentence is not exactly ac- 
one onl Highlanders do on ad- 
dress the gallows generally by this en- 
dearing title, beat simiply the gallows 
of Creiff. It is hard to say why they 
call it kind ; but we are not quite sure 
of its being intended for propitiation, 
as Mr Croker explains it ; for the usual 
salutation is, “‘ Och! ye’re tae kind 
callows o’ Creiff! God pless us, and 
God tamn you ;” at ledst such is the 
version of the salute which we have 
heard. If wrong, we are ready to sub- 
mit to any correction. But Mr Croker 
might have added, in illustration of 
his general position, that even the law 
of Scotland itself has not ventured to 
offend the fairies ; for in the very in« 
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dictments for witcheraft, and they con- 
tinued late in the 17th century, they 
are uniformaly called ‘ the gude neich- 


Our little author has been very can- 
did in acknowledging his obligations 
to others. We must tell him, there- 
fore, against his next edition, (for we 
think the bock will run to another,) 
that the of Kn ton, p. 23, 
in which hump is taken from one 
man, ond put on another, is Italian. 
Miss E orth, as Mr Croker re- 
marks, claims for the Irish Legend 
the merit of giving the hint to Parnell, 
(an Irishman, ).for his pretty poem of 
Britain’s Isle and Arthur’s Days ; and 
it may be the case, but it was already 
in print. The scene of the Italian story 
is laid at Benevento ; it is exactly the 
same as the Irish, with the addition of 
one comic and fairy-like circumstance. 
They saw off the hump of the invo- 
luntary intruder with a saw of butter, 
without putting him to any pain. It 
may be found, we think, in one of 
Redi’s Letters. 

We hope Mr Croker is not done 
story-telling ; but that he will give us, 
not exactly as he says himself, p. 137, 
* two thick quartos, properly printed 
in a rivulet of print running down a 
meadow of margin, for Mr John Mur- 
ray, of Albemarle-street,” but aregular 
annual duodecimo, for the same great 
bookseller of the Western World, un- 
til he be himself spoons. | the fairies, 
on carried away mounted on a bul- 
rush. 


*,,”" [We subjoin a communication on something of a similar subject, which . 


we have just received from a correspondent. 


ould a letter to Hailebury 


EASTERN STORIES. 


Ir was long since well remarked, 
that we can be hardly said to have a 
new story in the world. All the 
new tales, says Chaucer, were in his 
time come out of the old books. And 
the farther we trace back into the 
East, the more remote does the origin 
of our most trivial and popular legends 


appear to be. 

t isimpossible for the readers of the 
Odyssey not to be struck by the simi- 
larity which many of the adventures 
of Ulysses bear to those of Sinbad the 
Sailor. There have been many hypo- 


theses framed to account for this fact. 
I admit that it is possible that the teller 
of the Arabian story may have read 
Homer, or received his “‘ speciosa, mi 
racula” at second hand, but it is not 
very le. My theory is, that the 
Greek in Ionia, and the Arab in Bag- 
dad, drew on a common source, the 
origin of which it would perhaps be 
difficult to trace. A slight acquain- 
tance with the stores of Sanscrit 
knowledge makes me think that it is 
to that literature that we are to look 
for the germ of many of our fictions. 
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-*Fortunatus’s Wishing-Cap is a 
common story. The site of the tale 
is placed in Famagosta, the famous 
city of Cyprus. This location was 
chosen by the story-tellers of the mid- 
dle ages to whom that island, in con- 
sequence of the crusades, Richard’s 
exploits in it, the House of Lusignan, 
&c. &c. became a sort of country of 
romance. Tracing farther back, we 
find the tale to recede eastward, and 
told in the Bahur Danish. If we pur- 
sue our inquiries we shall trace it to 
India. In the Vrikat Katha, which 
is a collection of Hindoo tales, deri- 
ved from the Sanscrit, we are told the 
adventures of Putraha, one of which 
is— 

“ While wandering in the woods he 
beheld two men struggling with each 
other. He inquired who they were. 
They replied that they were the sons of 
Mayasar, and were contending for a ma- 
gic cup, staff, and pair of slippers—the 
first of which yielded inexhaustible viands, 
the second generated any object which 
it delineated, and the third transported 
a person through the air. The stronger 
of the two was to possess these articles. 
Putraha then observed to them, that vio- 
lence was a very improper mode of set- 
tling their pretensions ; and that it would 
be better they should adjust the dispute 
by less objectionable means. He there- 
fore proposed, that they should run a race 
for the contested articles, and the fleetest 
winthem. They agreed, and set off. They 
were no sooner at a little distance, than 
Putraha, putting his feet into the slip- 
pers, and seizing the cup and stuff, 
mounted into the air, and left the raeers 
in vain to lament their being outwitted.” 

Here the slippers play the part of 
Fortunatus’s Cap, ee 3 the magic cup, 
which yields inexhaustible viands, is 
not very unlike his purse. The trick 
which Putraha plays resembles one in 
Grimm’s German stories, wherea prince 
obtains possession of a sword, the 
drawing of which cuts off heads in a 
similar manner. But in general our 
northern legends do net turn so mucli 
on the — of stratagem as of open 
force. e Eastern evidently prefer 
the clever and ingenious tri r. 
Reynard the fox, who comes to us 


from the East, (witness the common 
story of his looking after grapes, which 


our western foxes do not eat,) is a’ 


greater favourite than Irgoin the Wolf, 


or Bruin the Bear. Homer in this,’ 


too, shows his eastern origin, for 
Ulysses the worvrgowos, is evidently 
the hero for whom he has most re- 
spect and affection. 

The Fabliaux are generally admit- 
ted to be directly oriental. I do not 
remember that their Indian origin has 
been pointed out by their commenta- 
tors in any instance. I shall therefore 
avail myself of another story, transla- 
ted from the Vrikat Katha. It is the 
foundation of the famous fabliau of 
Courtant Du Hamel, ou la dame qui 
attrappa un Pretre, un Prevot, et un 
Forestier. 

* Whilst I, Vararuchi the Storyteller, 
was thus absent, my wife, who performed 
with pious exactitude her ablutions in the 
Ganges, attracted the notice and desires 
of several suitors, especially of the king’s 
domestic priest, the commander of the 
guard, and the young prince's preceptor, 
who annoyed her by their importunities, 
and terrified her by their threats, till at 
last she determined to expose and punish 
their depravity. Having fixed upon the 
plan, she made an appointment for the 
same evening with her three lovers, each 
being to come to her house an hour later 
than the other. Being desirous of pro- 
pitiating the gods, she sent for our hank- 
er to obtain money to distribute in alms ; 
and when he arrived, he expressed the 
same passion as the rest, on her compli- 
ance with which, he promised to make 
over to her the money that I had placed 
in his hands ; oron her refusal, he would 
retain it to his own use. Apprehending 
the loss of our property, therefore, she 
made a similar assignation with him, and 
desired him to come to her house that 
evening, at an hour when she calculated 
on having disposed of the first comers, 
for whose reception, as well as his, she 
arranged with her attendants the neces- 
sary preparations. 

“ At the expiration of the first watch 
of the night, the preceptor of the prince 
arrived, Upakosa affected to receive him 
with great delight ; and, after some con- 
versation, desired him to make a bath, 
which her handmaids had prepared for 





* I am indebted to the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine for the twe stories I am 
going to quote. 
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him, 3 @ preliminary condition to any 
farther intimacy. The preceptor made 
not the least objection, on which he was 
conducted into a retired and dark cham- 
ber, where his bath was ready. On un- 
dressing, his own clothes and ornaments 
were removed, and in their place a small 
wrapper given to him, which was a piece 
of cloth smeared with a mixture of oil, 
lamp black, and perfumes. Similar cloths 
were employed to rub him after bathing, 
so that he was of a perfectly ebon colour 
from top to toe, The rubbing occupied 
the time till the second lover (the priest) 
arrived, on which the women exclaimed, 
¢ Here is our master’s particular friend— 
in, in here, or all will be discovered ;’°— 
and hurrying their victim away, they thrust 
him into a long and stout wicker basket, 
fastened well by a bolt outside, in which 
they left him to meditate upon his mis- 
tress, 

“ The priest and the commander of the 
guard were secured, as they arrived, in a 
similar manner ; and it only remained to 
dispose of the banker. When he made 
his appearance, Upakosa, leading him 
near the baskets, said aloud,—‘ You pro- 
mise to deliver me my husband’s pro- 
perty ;’ and he replied, ‘ The wealth your 
husband entrusted to me shall be yours.’ 
On which she turned towards the baskets, 
and said, ‘ Let the gods hear the promise 
of Hiranyagupta.’ The bath was then 
proposed to the banker. Before the ce- 
remony was completed, the day began to 
dawn, on which the servants desired him 
to make the best of his way home, lest 
the neighbours should notice his depart- 
ure ; and with this recommendation they 
forced him, naked as he was, into the 
street. Having no alternative, the bank- 
er hastened to conceal himself irf his own 
house, being chased all the way by the 
dogs of the town. 

‘¢ So soon as it was day, Upakosa re- 
paired to the palace of Nanda, and pre- 
sented a petition to the king against the 
banker, for seeking to appropriate the 
property entrusted to him by her hus- 
band. The banker was summoned. He 
denied having ever received any money 
from me. Upakosa then said, ‘ When 
my husband went away, he placed our 
household gods in three baskets; they 
have heard this man acknowledge his 
holding a deposit of my husband’s, and 
let them bear witness for me.’ The king, 
with some feeling of surprise and incre- 
dulity, ordered the baskets to be sent for, 
and they were, accordingly, produced in 
the open court. Upakosa then address- 
ed them,—‘ Speak, gods, and declare 
what you overheard this banker say in 
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our dwelling, If you are silent, I will 
anhouse you in this presence.’ Afraid 
of this menaced exposure, the tenants of 
the baskets immediately exclaimed,— 
* Verily, in our presence, the banker ac- - 
knowledged possession of your wealth.’ 
On hearing these words, the whole court 
was filled with surprise, and the banker, 
terrified out of his senses, acknowledged 
the debt, and promised restitution. The 
business being adjusted, the king express- 
ed his curiosity to see the household di- 
vinities of Upakosa, and she very readily 
complied with his wish. The baskets 
being opened, the culprits were dragged 
forth by the attendants, like so many 
lumps of darkness, Being presently re- 
cognised, they were overwhelmed with 
the laughter and derision of all the as- 
sembly. As soon as the merriment had 
subsided, Nanda begged Upakosa to ex- 
plain what it all meant, and she ac- 
quainted him with what had occurred. 
Nanda was highly incensed, and, as the 
punishment of their offence, banished the 
criminals from the kingdom, He was 
equally pleased with: the virtue and in- 
genuity of my wife, and loaded her with 
wealth and honour. Her family were 
likewise highly gratified by her conduct, 
and she obtained the admiration and es- 
teem of the whole city.” 


This tale is also in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments—in that por-~ 
tion translated by Dr Jonathan Scott, 
under the title of the Lady of Cairo 
and her Four Gallants, thereby af- 
fording a proof of the Sanscrit origin 
of these far-famed stories. I cannot 
mention the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, without expressing my 
gratification, that we shall soon have 
an opportunity of reading a further 
portion of them. It is well known, 
that Galland did not translate a fifth 
of the entire—and though it is uni- 
versally agreed that he chose the best, 
and executed his task admirably, yet 
great light would be thrown on Asiatic 
manners, and literary history in gene- 
ral, by the translation of the entire : 
I mean such as are translateable, for 
some of the escapades of the Asiatic 
writers are too free for our northern 
ears. The Reverend Doctor John 
Wait of Saint John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has undertaken to fill part of 
the hiatus, by translating two or three 
volumes of them from the Arabian 
manuscripts of the public library of 
that university, which contain at least 
a thousand unpublished stories. The 
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amply qualify him for such a 


If there be any story which has 
mite an English air, it is that of 
Whittington and his Cat. Are not, 
as Jack Cade’s voucher would say, the 
very bells of London alive at the pre~ 
sent day to it? Yet the unre- 
lenting East robs us even of that 
story. I can trace it no farther than 
Persia, where it was told by the Per- 
sian ambassador to Mr Morier, from 
whose journey I copy it. 

“ In the 700th year of the Hejira, in 
the town of Siraf, lived an old woman 
with her three sons, who, turning out pro- 
fligates, spent their own money and their 
mother’s fortune, abandoned her, and 
went to live at Kais. A little while af- 
ter, a Siraf merchant took a trading voy- 
age to India, and freighted a ship. It 
was the custom of those days, that when 
a man undertook a voyage to a distant 
land, éach of his friends entrusted to bis 
care some article of their property, and re- 
ceived the produce on their return. The 
old woman, who was a friend of the 
merchant, complained that her sons had 
left her so destitute, that, except a cat, 
she had nothing to send as an adventure, 
which yet she requested him to take. 
On antving in India, he waited upon the 
king of the country, who, having grant- 
ed him permission to trade with his sub- 
jects, also invited him to dine. The 
merchant was surprised to see the beards 
of the king and his courtiers incased in 
golden tubes, and the more so, when he 
observed that every man had a stick in 
his hand. His surprise still increased, 
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when, upon serving up the dishes, he sa~ 
swarms of mice sally out from the wa!is, 
and make such an attack upon the vic. 
tuals as to require the greatest vigilance 
of the guests in keeping them off with 
their sticks. This extraordinary scene 
brought the'cat of the old woman of Siraf 
into the merchant’s mind. When he 
dined a second time with the king, he 
put the cat under his arm, and no sooner 
did the mice appear than he let it go, 
and, to the delight of the king and his 
courtiers, hundreds of mice were laid 
dead about the floor. The king, of 
course, longed to possess so valuable an 
animal, and the merchant agreed to give 
it up, provided an adequate compensa. 
tion were made to its real owner. When 
the merchant was about his departure, he 
was shown a ship finely equipped laden 
with all sorts of merchandise, and which 
he was told, was to be given to the old 
woman for her cat.” 


The dates of the English and Per- 
sian story strangely correspond. The 
700th at te of the Tejira falls in our 
14th century, the very era of our 
Whittington. 

It would not be hard to extend the 
catalogue ; but I do not wish to keep 
my readers from more entertaining 
matter. I may remark, that among 
the amusing fairy legends of the south 
of Ireland lately attested by Mr Crof- 
ton Croker, is one of an Enchanted 
Lake, with castles and palaces be- 
neath. This is originally Sanscrit, as 
witness the city of Mabalialipoor, to 
which I ought to say Mr Croker re- 
fers it. 

R. F. 





DREAMS. 


Ou! there is a dream of early youth, 


And it never comes 


in ; 


’Tis a vision of light, of life, and truth, 
That flits across the brain : 

And love is thé theme of that early dream, 
So wild, so warm, so new, 

That in all our after years I deem, 
That early dream we rue. 





Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far ; 

"Tis a vision of blood, and of woman’s tears, 
For the theme of that dream is war : 

And we toil in the field of danger and death, 
And shout in the battle array, — 

Till we find that fame is a bodyless breath, 
That vanisheth away. 

7 








Dreams, &c. 


Oh ! there is a dream of hoary age, 
ones a — = gold ey 
sums no wn on the figured page, 
To be counted o’er and o’er ; rue 
And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, 
As a refuge from grief = pain, 
Till our limbs are laid on that last dark bed, 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. 


And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave— 
In the path which all are treading ? 
Is there nought in that long career to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ? 
oe cme so pure, so bright, 
t the being to whom it is given, 
Hath bathed in a sea of living light,— 
And the theme of that dream is Heaven. . 
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THE FAREWELL. 
(STANZAS FOR MUSIC.) 
WuerzE are the hopes that we cherished, 
Fondly, madly, in Life’s young day ? 
Like Autumn flowers pérished—perished, 


Bowed down, and trampled in dire decay : 
Then Love’s ocean was waveless and ealm ; 


The garden of Hope breathed balm ; 
Bright buds blooming, , 
And richly perfuming 


Every step of our gladsome way ! 


Oh ! sweet was the time, when sinking 

Red glowed the sun o’er the western main ; 
And o’er our happy heads winking, winking, 
Shone Love's star o’er the — plain : 
Well—well may the reft heart heave a sigh, 
When it broods on the days gone by, 

The bosom-treasures, 

The soul-felt pleasures, 

Ne’er on earth to be shared again ! 


Farewell, my sweet native valley, 

Through every changeful season dear, 

In summer, when larks carol gaily, gaily, _ 

In winter, when snows hide the pastures drear : 
Each tree, rock, and landmark, recalls to me 
Thoughts that should forgotten be ; 

Hopes they awaken 

Of , ate unforsaken, 

Breaking the heart 'tis vain to cheer. 


Little did I think, oh Mary ! 

Thy affections so light should prove ; 
I deemed the heart, which can vary, vary, 
Every weak, fickle change above.— 
Farewell! I go to a far, foreign shore ; 
Thou ne’er shalt beliold me more ; 

But when lyi 

On thy couch dying 

Thou shalt mourn for thy faithless love ! 


I 









The Wanderer to her Child. 


THE WANDERER TO HER CHILD. 


Tue sun is sunk, and daylight gone, 

As over the moor we journey on ; 

The snows are lying all deep and chill ; 

The clouds are gathering round the Hill ; 
The winds they are moaning through the air, 
And backwards tossing the branches bare ; 


-Oh hush, oh hush, thy oe cry, 


And shut in repose thy little eye ; 
Be still, my ba er 


Though cold the snows, and though cold the air, 
That sweeps o'er the frozen mountains bare, 
More cold was that ungenerous mind, 
Which holiest vows were vain to bind, 
Which stole my peace, and, ruining me, 
Left me to roam the world with thee: 
Oh hush, and oh hush thy piercing cry, 
And I will sing your lullaby ; 
Be still, my babe, and sleep ! 


Thy father he cares not for his child ; 
Thou art forsaken, and I reviled ; 
From town to town, a dreary way, 
We wander along from day to day, 
Begging a crust of the poor man’s bread, 
And laying us down in some humble shed ; 
All but thyself look in scorn on me, 
And, oh ! I shall ever be kind to thee ; 

Be hushed, my babe, and sleep! 


Ah once, sweet baby, I had a home, 
Nor dreamt I then that I thus should roam ; 
By a pleasant village our cottage stood, 


And my ts were pious, and kind, and good : 


They had no comfort but me on earth, 

For I was the light of their lonely hearth ; 

Till there came to our door, in cruelty gay, 

Thy father, who stole their treasure away ; 
Be hushed, my babe, and sleep! 


The old man broke his heart, and died, 
And soon my mother was laid by his side ; 
I was lying in weakness when these they told, 
And thou wert an infant three days old ; 
I prayed for death, and I wished to die, 
Till I heard thy pitiful, tender ery, 
And then I petition’d for life, to be 
In thy helpless years a mother to thee ; 
Be hushed, my babe, and sleep ! 


A haven oa may smile for us, 
And the heart which could neglect us thus, 


May feel the misery we have felt, 

And share the sorrow itself hath dealt ; 

We soon shall he over these barren ways, 

And I will warm thee, love, at the blaze, 

Where, ’mid yon trees, on the upland moor, 

Stands kindly open the nt’s door ; 
Then hush, my = 


and sleep! 
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THE SUBALTERN. 
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For about two hours after day- 
break, no movement whatever was 
made on the left of the army. Parties 
of ca and light infantry were, 
poe gh = time to ~— sent for- 
ward, e purpose of guardin 

a sudden of the Gate's 
columns ; but the main body kept its 
ground as it had done the day before, 
and the stations of the out-posts were 
not altered. About nine o'clock in the 
morning, however, a few changes oc- 
curred. My picquet, for example, 
marched a little to the right, and re- 
lieved a body of Brunswickers, which 
occupied a farm-house near the point 
where the ravine wound inwards up- 
on the enemy’s position ; and this 


body, together with several other bat- 
talions, proceeded at a quick pace to- 
wards the station of den Hill’s 


corps. The indefatigable Soult, it 
appeared, had wichdiewn his forces 
from before us, only to them 
— the opposite flank. The whole 
of the night of the 12th was spent in 
filing his battalions through the en- 
trenched camp ; and by day-break on 
the 13th, he showed self in force 
upon the right of the army. But Sir 
Rowland was p for him. His 
own division kept the enemy in full 
play, till reinforcements arrived, when 
a decided attack was made ; and the 
— , mr panediion Gabe exertions 
of the four ing days, were to- 
tally defeated. They escaped with 
difficulty within their fortified lines, 
leaving five thousand men upon the 
field. 

But I must not presume to intrude 
upon the province of the historian ; 
let me therefore return to myself, and 
my own little party. 

The yet —— we now — 
possession, exhibited very unequiv 
symptoms of having been the arena of 
pis desperate conflicts. The walls 
were everywhere perforated with can- 
non-shot ; the doors and windows were 
torn to pieces ; a shell or two had fall- 
en through the roof, and bursting in 
the rooms on the nd-fioor, had 
not only brought whole of the 
ceiling down, but had set fire to the 


wood-work. The fite had, indeed, 
been extinguished; but it left its 
usual traces of blackened timbers and 
charred boarding. Several dead bo- 
dies lay in the various ents, and 
the little garden was strewed with 
them. These we, of course, proceed- 
ed to bury ; but there were numbers 
concealed by the bushes on the hill- 
side beyond, on which no sepulture 
could be bestowed, and which, as af- 
terwards a » were left to fur- 
nish food for the wolves and vul- 
tures. Then the smell, being not only 
about the interior, but the exterior, of 
the — was shocking. Not that 
the dead had as yet begun to putrefy ; 
for though some of them had lain for 
a couple of days exposed to the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere, the weather 
was far too cold to permit the process 
of decomposition to commence ; but 
the odour, even of an ordinary field 
of battle, is extremely disagreeable. I 
can compare it to nothing more aptly, 
than the interior of a butcher's slaugh- 
ter-house, soon after he may have kill- 
ed his ae or oxen for the market. 
Here that species of perfume was pe- 
culiarly powerful ; and it was not the 
less unpleasant, that the smell of burn- 
ing was mixed with it. 

Having remained at this post till 
sun-set, I and my party were relieved, 
and fell back to join the regiment. We 
found it huddled into a single cota, 
which stood at one extremity of t 
green field, where we had halted, only 
yesterday, to reg or enemy fairly 
to the bayonet. course, Our ace 
commodations were none of the best ; 
officers and men, indeed, laid them- 
selves down indiscriminately upon the 
earthen floor, and heartily glad was. 
he who obtained room enough to 
stretch himself at length, without be. 
ing pushed or rajled at by his neigh- 
bours. The night, however, passed 
over in quiet, and sound was the m4 
which followed so many dangers an 
hardships, ‘especially ‘on the part of 
us, who had spent the whole of the 
preceding night in watchfulness. 

Long dawn on the morning 
of the 14th, we were, as a matter of 
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course, under arms. In this situation 
we —— = 1 bong +“~ aa 
marching to the right, we not 
till we reached a > ground in front 
of the village of Badarre, and imme- 
diately in rear of the church of Ar- 
canques. When we set out the sky 
was cloudy, and the air cold, but no 
rain had fallen. We had hardly got 
to our station, however, when a heavy 
shower descended, which, but for the 
arrival of our tents, would 
have speedily placed it out of our 
to experience any degree of bo- 
y comfort for the next twenty-four 
hours... Under these circumstances, 
the tents, which a few weeks ago we 
had with horror, were now 
esteemed dwellings fit for princes to 
inhabit, whilst the opportunity which 
their shelter afforded, of disencumber- 
ing ourselves of our apparel, was hail- 
as a real blessing. No man who 
has not worn his garments for five or 
six days on end, can a _ < 
ury of undressing ; and above all, 
feeling of absolute enjoyment which 
follows the pulling off of his boots. 
As the rain continued during the 
whole of the day, little inducement 
was held out to wander abroad. On 
the contrary, I perfectly recollect, that, 
for the first time in our lives, we suc- 
ceeded in lighting a fire in our tent, 
and escaped the inconvenience of smoke 
by lying flat upon the ground ; and 
that the p antiee day was consumed in 
eating, drinking, smoking, conversing, 
and be ing. No doubt, my unwar- 
rms will exclaim that the mene 
us spent, were spent unprofitably ; 
but I cannot, panty ae 80, = 
asmuch as they were hours of great 
en. t. 

e were not without serious ap- 
prehension that circumstances had oc- 
curred which would compel Lord Wel- 
lington to keep us, during the remain- 
der of the winter, under canvass, when 
the better half of the day followin 
had passed over, and no order arriv 
for our return into quarters. Nor 
were these feelings of alarm diminish- 
ed, by witnessing the march of the 
whole of the 5th division our 
encampment, confessedly on their way 
to comfortable cantonments. As the 
event proved, however, our dread was 
perfectly ndless, for, aboutan hour 
and a after noon, we too received 
orders; two o'clock saw our tents 
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struck, our baggage packed up on the 


mules, and ves in motion to- 
wards the high road. Of course, we 
flattered ourselves that we were des- 
tined to return to those rural billets, 
which, by dint of mechanical skill and 
manual labour, we had made’so snug ; 
but there we were disappointed. 

We traversed, almost step by step, 
the same ground over which we had 
travelled in the course of the late mi- 
litary pane till we reached the 
identic. n fields in which it had 
been our lot to‘bivouac with so little 
comfort, on the 10th of the preceding 
Noyember. I believe I have already 
mentioned, if not I may state here, 
that adjoining to these fields were se- 
veral farm-houses ; me of them, in- 
deed, of very respectable size and ap- 
pearance, but the rest hardly elevated 
above the rank of cottages. In a man- 
sion of the latter description—in that 
same mansion, indeed, where I and a 
host of more active pu had for- 
merly contended for the possession of 
a bed, were Graham, myself, and our 
men stationed ; nor can I say, though 
the place was omveinly in better plight 
than when last I beheld it, that we 
were particularly delighted with our 
abode. 

The room allotted to us was an 
apartment on the ground-floor. It 
was furnished with a fire-place, which 
had been built by the corps that pre- 
ceded us, and among the members of 
which it was very evident that there 
existed no one possessing an equal skill 
in masonry with ourselves. It smo- 
ked abominably. In the construction 
of their window, our predecessors had, 
pe phe ay © — fortunate ; — 
oi r holding out against the 
wind Ln rain with weh obstinacy ; 
but the quarters were, on the whole, ex 
ceedingly comfortless, especially when 
contrasted, as it was impossible not to 
contrast them, with those which we 
had so lately fitted up. Nevertheless, 
we were too happy in finding ourselves 
once more under shelter of a roof, to 
waste many repining thoughts upon 
unavoidable evils ; and we had the sa- 
tisfaction to know that our abode here 
would be of no longer continuance 
than the duration of the winter ; if, 
indeed, it continued so long. 


It is an old. and a just o ation, 


that the term comfort is one of rela- 
tive, rather than of direct signification. 
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To the truth of this saying we were 
speedily compelled to bear testimony, 
when, about two o'clock in. the after- 
noon of the 18th, we found ourselves 
once more in line of march, and ad- 
vancing to the front for the purpose of 


relieving another brigade in the out- 
post duty. Everybody, I dare say, 
recollects the severity of the winter of 
1813-14. Even in the south of France, 
the frost was at times so intense, as to 
cast a complete coat of ice over ponds 
and lakes of very considerable depth ; 
whilst storms of cold*wind and rain 
occurred at every interval, when the 
frost departed. The 18th of Decem- 
ber chanced to be one of these wet and 
windy days, and hence we could not 
help acknowledging, when we found 
ourselves once more exposed to the 
‘* pelting of the pitiless storm,” that 
our chamber, on the di bles of 
whieh we had dilated with so much 
minuteness, was, after all, an abode 
by no means to be despised. 

The corps employed in guarding the 
front of left column, consisted of 
a brigade of three battalions, in other 
words, of about eighteen hundred 
men. Of these, six hundred were a 
pointed to furnish the picquets, whilst 
the remaining twelve hundred acted 
as a support, in case of need, and bu- 
sied themselves till the hour of need 
should arrive, in fortifying their post. 
The ground on which our tents stood, 
was the identical green field, where, 
during the late action, we had bi- 
vouacked for two successive nights ; 
whilst our working parties were em- 

“ployed in felling the wood round the 
mayor's house, in throwing up breast- 
works contiguous to it, and in con- 
structing a square redoubt, capable of 
holding an entire battalion in its im- 
mediate rear. The redoubt was named 
after a daughter of the worthy ma- 
gistrate, who resided, for the present, 
in the little town of; Biaritz, and had 
-already declared himself a partizan of 
the Bourbons. It was called Fort 
Charlotte, and of course gave rise to 
as maby puns, as are usually produ- 
ced by the appearance of a tongue, or 
a dish of brains, at a Cockney’s table ; 
nor was ahy one more ient of 
such — an the father of the young 
lady himself. Between this gentle- 
man, and the officer commanding the 
out- » a constant intercourse was 
kept up. The town of Biaritz, where 
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he dwelt, lying thesea-shore, and 
out of.the direct line of operations, was 
not occupied either by the French or al- 
lied troops. It constituted, on the con- 
trary, a sort of neutral territory, which - 
was visited, occasionally, by patroles 
for both armies’; but so far retained its 
in ce, that its inhabitants were 
in the constant practice of carrying 
their commodities for sale, not only 
to our camp, but to the camp of the 
enemy. Though the mayor professed 
to keep up no such species of traffic, 
the state of his property, over-run by 
the invading force, furnished him also 
with a legitimate excuse for occasion~ 
ally looking after its preservation ; 
and hence To comtey from time to 
time, to in is a ance amongst 
us, without Siapueliined far asI could 
learn, an object of suspicion to’ his 
countrymen. 

As the duty in which we were now 
employed was by no means agreeable, 
and as any very lengthened exposure 
to the incle of such a season 
must have proved detrimental to the 
health of those exposed, it was custo~ 
mary to relieve the advanced corps at 
the end of three days, by which'means 
each brigade, at least in the left co- 
lumn of the army, found itself in the 
field, and under canvass, only once in 
three or four weeks. That to which I 
was attached, filled what may be term~ 
ed the stationary outposts, only four 
times during the entire winter, nor 
have I ne sere to believe aa - 
were, in this respect, peculiar 
voured. Of the events which’ took 
place during our present interval of 
more active service, it is needless to 
enter into any minute detail.. They 
were such as generally occur on simi- 
lar occasions ; that is to say, our time 
was passed in alternate watching and 
labour ; whilst an uninterru con- 
tinuance of cold and stormy weather, 
rendered the arrival of the troops des« 
tined to sueceed us highly acceptable. 
Nor was this temporary endurance of 
hardship and fatigue without its good 
effect. We learned from it to lay aside 
what yet remained to us of fastidious- 
ness, and we returned to our quarters 
perfectly reconciled to those inconve- 
niences and drawbacks, which exist- 
ed more, perhaps, in our imagination, 
than in reality. 

I should try, beyond all endurance, 
the patience .of my reader, were I to 





of each day, from the 2lst of Decem- 
ber, 1813, when we returned to our 
cantonments, to the 2d of January, 
1814, when we again quitted them. 

tag when I state in few 
words, t the ordinary resources 
against ennui, that is to say, shooting, 
opersing, and even fishing, were adopt- 
ed ; and that the evenings were spent, 
for the most part, in convivial parties, 
to i inordinate " ot of se- 
gars, , and sometimes of patience. 
Nor were other, and more rational 
employments wanting. On more than 
one occasion I visited St Jean de Luz, 
attended high mass, and the theatre ; 
and once I rode as far to the rear as 
Irun. The effect of the latter ride 
upon myself, was vivid at the time ; 
and may perhaps be worth conveying 
to others. 

The distance from our present can- 
tonments to the town of Irun might 
amount to sixteen or eighteen miles. 
Over the whole of that country, be- 
tween the two extreme points, the tide 
of war, it will be recollected, had 
swept; not boisterously, but with 
comparative harmlessness,—as when 
one army rapidly retreats, and another 
rapidly follows,——but slowly and ruin- 
ously ; every foot of ground having 
been obstinate] —- and — 
every fold, en, and dwelling, ha- 
ving been exposed to the ravages in- 

ny oe h - = 
ties. The whic n 
itself on each side of the egies ac- 
cordingly distressing in the extreme ; 
the houses and hovels were everywhere 
in ruins, the inclosures and cultivated 
fields were all laid waste and desolate, 
whilst the road itself was strewed with 
the carcases of oxen, mules, horses, 
and other animals, which had drop- 
ped down from fatigue, and died upon 
their march. I was particularly struck 
with the of things in and about 
the town of Urogne. Of the works 
on the heights above it, so carefully 
and so skilfully erected by Marshal 
Soult, some had already begun yi gen 
to the.destructive operations of the 
elements, and others had been wan- 
tonly demolished by the followers of 
the camp; whilst, in the town itself, 
where so lately was heard the roar of 
cannon, and the rattle of musketry, 
the most perfect silence prevailed. It 


was wholly tenantless; not even a 


teau, in which, to my no small sure 
prise, I had found a letter from my 
father ; and the change wrought in it, 
since last I beheld it, gave me a more 
perfect idea of the disastrous effects of 
war, than any other object upon which 
I had yet looked. 

When a man of peaceable habits, 
—one, for example, who has spent his 
whole life in this favoured country, 
under the shelter of his own sacred 
roof,—reads of war, and the miseries 
attendant upon war, his thoughts in- 
variably turn to scenes of ou and 
rapine, in which soldiers are the ac- 
tors, and to which the hurry and ex- 
citement of battle give rise.. I mean 
not to say that a battle is ever fought 
without bringing havoc upon the face 
of that particular spot of earth, which 
chances to oe it. But the mis- 


chief done by both contending armies, 
to the buildings and property of the 
inhabitants, is a mere nothing, when 


compared to that which the followers 
of a successful army work. 

wretches tread in the steps of the arm- 
ed force, with the fidelity and haste of 
kites and vultures. No sooner is a 
battle won, and the troops pushed for- 
ward, than they spread themselves 
over the entire territory gained ; and 
all which had been spared by those, 
in whom an act of plunder, if excusa- 
ble at all, might most readily be ex- 
cused, is immediately laid waste. The 
chateau of which I am speaking, for 
example, and which I had left _ 
fectly entire, fully furnished, and in 
good order, was now one heap of ruins. 
Not a chair or a table remained ; not 
a volume of all the library so. lately 
examined by me, existed ; nay, it was 
evident from the blackened state of 
the walls, and the dilapidation of the 
ceilings, that fire had been wantonly 
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arrived at the site of the village of 
which I have formerly taken notice, as 
ing peopled and furnished with 
shops and other places of accommoda- 
tion, by sutlers and adventurers. The 
buts, or cottages, still stood, though 
they were all unroofed, and many of 
them otherwise in ruins ; but the sign 
of the “ Jolly Soldier” had disappear- 
ed. Like other incitements to folly, if 
not to absolute vice, it had followed 
the tract of the multitude. I marked, 


E 


I could not help 

of those who had fi shelter be- 
neath their canvass, were now sieeping 
upon the bosom of mother-earth ; of 


course, I paid to their memories the 


Chap. XIV. rl 
tribute of a regret as unavailing as, I 
fear, it was transitory. — 

By and by I reached the brow of the 
last t on the French border, and 
the Bi once more lay beneath 
us. The day on which my t ex- 
cursion was made, to be one 
of the few lovely days with which, 
during that severe winter, we were 
favoured. The air was frosty, but not 
intensely so; the sky was blue and 
cloudless, and the sun shone out with 
a degree of warmth, which cheered, 
without producing languor or weari- 
ness. High up, the mountains whiclt 
overhang the river were covered with 
snow, which sparkled in the sun- 
beams, and contrasted beautifully 
with the sombre hue of the leafless 
groves beneath, whilst the stream it- 
self flowed on as brightly and as pla- 
cidly * if it had sacle ge 
more desperate s t t 
which the fisherman maintains with a 
trout of extraordi agility and di- 
mensions. Fain w I have persua- 
ded myself that I was quietly travel- 
ling in a land of peace, but there were 
too many proofs of the con ever 
and anon ted, to permit the de- 
lusion to keep itself for one moment 
in the mind. 
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Tux stone bridge which was wont 


to connect the two 


destroyed, was not, I found, repaired, 
but a temporary bridge of pontoons 
the stream ble, without 

the trav to the neces- 
sity of fording. A party of artificers 
were, moreover, at work, renewing the 
arches which had been broken down, 
whilst a new tete-du-pont on the oppo- 
site side from the old one, was already 
erected, to be turned to account in 
case of any unlooked-for reverse of 
and consequent retreat be- 
yond the frontier. I observed, too, 
that front of the pass, be- 
e river, was blocked up with 
and ‘Wellington, though 

ington, tho 

pressing forward with Victory in his 
train, was not unmindful of the fickle- 
ness of the blind 


goddess. 
AsI cmap, trap bridge, 
objects, very t in kind, but 


3 


intimately connected the one with the 
other, attracted my attention almost at 
the same moment. A body of Spanish 
cavalry, which a to havepassed 
the riverat oneof the fordsa nee oe 
er up, presented themselves as they 
wound up a steep by-path which com-« 
municated with the high road just be- 
side the old tete-du-pont. They were 
Guerillas, and were consequently cloth- 
ed, armed, and mounted, in a manner 
the least uniform that can well be ima- 
gined. Of the men, some were arrayed 
in greenjackets, with slouched hats, and 
7 t feathers ; others in jew 4 are 
e our yeomanry, or a -dri- 
vers, whilst not a few wore Mee 
and brazen head-pieces, such as 
had | mre plundered from th 
slaughtered enemies. But, notwith- 
standing this absence of uniformity in. 


ed, and th 
loose and independent manner, which, 
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without indicating the existence of any 


discipline amongst them, bespoke no 
wat of wiih-atebldnne in individuals. 
Their whole appearance, indeed, for 
they could not exceed sixty or eighty 
mien, reminded me forcibly of atroop of 
bandits ; and the resemblance was not 
the less striking, that they moved to 
the sound, not of or other 
martial music, but of their own voices. 
They were singing a wild air as they 
passed, in which sometimes one chant- 
ed by himself, then two or three chi- 
med in, and, by and by, the whole 
squadron — in a very musical and 
rus. 

The other object which divided my 
attention with bold- looking, but 
lawless warriors, was about half a do- 
zen dead bodies, which the flow of the 
tide brought at this moment in con- 
tact with the: pontoons. . They were 
quite naked, bleached y white, 
and so far had yielded to the operation 
of decay, that they floated like rags of 
linen on the surface of the water. Per- 
haps these were some of our own men 
who had as - - of the 
river upwards of eight weeks ago; or 
porhapa they were the bodies of each of 
the French soldiers as had perished in 
their retreat after one of Soult’s despe- 
rate, but fruitless efforts, to relieve 
the garrison in St Sebastian’s. Who, or 
what they were, I had no means of 
ascertaining, nor was it of much con- 
sequence ; to whatever nation they had 
once 4 were now food for 
the fishes ; and to the fishes they were 
left, no one dreaming that it was re- 
quisite to pull them to land, or to rob 
‘one set of reptiles of their prey only to 
feed another. 

- Such is a summary of the 

which befell me in a morning’s ri 
from the cantonments at Gauthory, to 
the town of Irun. After crossing the 
river, my progress was direct, and of 
little ‘imterest. I journeyed, indeed, 
amid scenes all of them familiar, and 
therefore, in some degree, having a 
claim upon my own notice ; but I nei- 
ther saw nor met with any object worth 
deseri to my reader. It was a lit- 
tle past hour of noon, when my 
horse’s hoofs clanked upon the pave- 
ment of frum. 

I found that city just recovering 
from the bustle which pretense 00 
of ‘a corps of twenty Spa- 


t 
nish may be supposed to have 
mioduced, ‘This ‘e of men had, 
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it appeared, behaved so badly in 
action of the ninth of November, ine 
Lord Wi was induced: to or. 
der them to the rear in disgrace ; and 
- had remained in quarters.in Irun 

the neighbourhood, till on the 
preceding my arrival, when they wete 
again permitted to join the army. By 
whom they were commanded on ‘the 
day of their shame, I have totally for- 
gotten ; nor will I cast a slur upon the 
reputation of any general officer, by 
naming one at random. ’ 

Notwithstanding the departure of 
so great a multitude, I found the place 
far from deserted either by military or 
civil inhabitants. A garrison of two 
or three thousand soldiers was still 
there ; a corps, I believe, of militia, or 
national guards; whilst few of the 
houses were unoceupied, though whe- 
ther by their rightful occupants or 
not, I take it not upon me to deter- 
mine. One thing, however, I per- 
fectly recollect, and that is, the ex- 
treme incivility and absence of all hos- 
pitality which distinguished them. 
Whether it was that the troops so 
long ——— amongst them had 
filled them with hatred of my coun- 
trymen, or whether that jealousy 
which the Spanish people have uni- 
formly felt, and which, in spite of 
all that Lord Nugent and Sir Robert 
Wilson may assert to the contrary, 
they feel, even now, towards the Eng- 
lish, was, of its own accord, begin- 
ning to gather strength, I cannot tell ; 
but I well remember that it was with 
some difficulty I persuaded the keep- 
er of an inn to put up my own and 
my servant's horses in his stable ; 
and with still greater difficulty that 
I could prevail upon him to dress an 
omelet for my dinner. Nor was this 
all; my journey, be it known, had 
been undertaken not from curiosity 
alone, but im the hope of laying in a 
stock of coffee, cheese, tea, &¢., at a 

rate. But every effort to obtain 
these was fruitless, the merchants 
sulkily refusing to deal with me, except 
on the most exorbitant terms. I was 
not sorry, under such circumstances, 
when, having finished my omelet, and 
baited and rested my horses, I turned 
my back upon Irun; and took once 
more a direction towards the front. 
- I would lay before my readers a de- 
tail of another excursion executed on 
Christmas-day, to St. Jean de Luz, 
were I not fully aware that there are 
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few among them who are not as well 

as myself with the circum- 
stances attending the celebration of 
that festival ina Roman Catholic coun- 
try. On the present oceasion, all things 
were done with as much pomp and 
show as the state of the city, filled 
with hostile battalions, and more than 
half-deserted: by its inhabitants and 

i » would it. For m 
own part, I viewed the whole not wi 
levity, certainly, but as certainly with- 
out devotion ; the entire scene appear- 
ing to me better calculated to amuse 
the external senses, and dazzle the ima- 
gination,. than to stir up the deeper 
and more rational sensations of piety. 
I returned home, nevertheless, well 

with the mode in which the 
morning had been spent ; and, join- 
ing a ty of some ten or twelve 
who had clubbed their rations for the 
sake of setting forth a piece of roast- 
beef worthy of the occasion, I passed 
my evening not less agreeably than I 
had passed the morning. 

Among other events during our so- 
journ at Gauthory, a sale of the ef- 
fects of such of our brother-officers as 
had fallen in the late battles, took 

lace. On such occasions, the ser- 
jeant-major generally acts the part of 
auctioneer, and a strange compound of 
good and bad feeling accompanies the 
progress of the auction. In every 
party of men, there will always be 
some whose thoughts, centring en- 
tirely in self, regard everything as 
commendable, or the reverse, solely as 
it increases their enjoyments, or dimi- 
nishes them. Even the sale of the 
clothes and accoutrements of one who 
but a few weeks or days before was 
their living, and perhaps favourite 
companion, furnishes to such men food 
for mirth ; and I am sorry to say, that 
during the sale of which I now speak, 
more laughter was heard than re- 
dounded to the credit of those who 
joined in, or produced it. . In passing 
this censure upon others, I mean not 
to exclude myself—by no means. I 
fear that few laughed more heartily 
than J, when shirts with nine tails, or 
no tails at all, were held up against 
the sun by the facetious auctioneer ; 
and when sundry pairs of trowsers 
were p: upon our notice as well 
— for summer-wear, inasmuch 
as humerous promised 


to admit a free current of air to cool 
the blood. But, with one or two ex- 
Vou. XVIII. 
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eeptions, I must say, that there was 
not @ man present who of the 
former owners of these t shirts 
without affection, an@:who would not 


ho 

have willingly given the full value of 
the shirts themselves, could that sura 
have redeemed them from the power 
of the grave. ‘This sale, however, act- 
ed as asort of warning to me. Though 
my wardrobe was in as good condition 
as that of most men, I chose not to 
have it or its owner made the subject 
of a joke, so I inserted among my few 
memoranda, a request that no’ article 
of mine should be ay up to auetion, 
ee 
Cll, a8 expressly a 6 

I have said, thet the usual means 
of defeating ennui, namely, shooting, 
coursing, and fishing, were resorted to 
by Graham and myself, whilst we in- 
habited these eantonments. Among 
other experiments, we strolled down 
one lovely morning towards the sea, 
with the hope of catching some fish 
for our dinner. In that we were 
disappointed, but the exquisite beaut 
of the marine view to which our wal 
intreduced us, amply made amends 
for the absence of sport. It was one of 
those soft and encrvating days which 
even in England we sometimes meet 
with, during the latter weeks of De- 
cember, and which, in the south of 
Franee, are very frequent at that sea- 
son. The sun was shining brightly 
and warmly, nota breath of air was 
astir, and the only sound distinguish- 
able by us, who stood on the summit 
of the cliff, was the gentle and uncea- 
sing murmur of tiny waves, es they 
threw themselves upon the shingle. 
The extent of waters upon which we 
gazed, was bounded on the right by 
the head-lands at the mouth of the 
Adour, and on the left by those near 
Passages. Before us the waste seemed 
interminable, and I am not sure that 
it was the less sublime because not a 
boat or vessel of any description could 
be descried upon it, At such mo- 
ments as these, and when contempla- 
ting such a scene, it is hardly Knee 
for any man to-hinder his thoughts 
from wandering away from the ts 
immediately around him, to the land 
of his nativity, and the home of his 
fathers. I do not recollect any hour 
of my life during which the thought of 
Pree n ay 
season of Hie. yous bas some effect in 
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yenhorinp these thoughts. It was the 
season of mirth and festivity—of li- 
_ censed u and innocent irregula- 
rity ; and cold and heartless must he 
be who remembers not his home, how- 
ever. far removed from him, when that 
season returns. I confess that the idea 
of mine brought something like mois- 
ture into my eyes, of which I had then 
no cause to be ashamed, and the re- 
membrance of which produces in me 

no sense of shame even now. 
- The walk towards the sea became 
from this time my favourite, but it 
was not my only one. Attended by 
my faithful spaniel, (a little animal, 
by the way, which never deserted me 
even in battle, ) I wandered with a gun 
across my shoulder over a great extent 
of country, and in aJ) directions. I 
found the scenery }cautiful, but far 
less beautiful than I had expected to 
find it in the south of France. There 
was no want of wood, it is true; and 
some fields, or rather fields lying fal- 
- low, were intermixed, in fair propor- 
tion, with green meadows, and sloping 
downs. But there was nothing stri- 
king or rosnantic anywhere, except in 
the bold bou of the ees, 
now tweuty miles distant. Io ed, 
however, that there was no want of 
chateau < and gentlemen’s seats. These 
were scat about in considerable 
numbe es, as if this had been a favou- 
rite rcsort of those few among the 
French gentry who prefer the quiet of 
the c-untry to the bustle and hurry of 
Paris, Some of these chateaux were, 
morevver, exceedingly elegant in their 
appesrance, and indicated from that, 
as well as from their extent, that they 
to men of higher rank than 
the Mayor of Biaritz; but the gene- 
rality were of a description which be- 
their owners as belonging to the 
of wealthy merchants who sup- 
ported their town-houses and ware- 
rooms in Bayonne, or perhaps in Bour- 
deaux. But all were thoroughly ran- 
sacked. Over them, as well as over the 
houses in our rear, the storm of rapine 
had passed, leaving its usual traces of 

dilapidation and ruin behind. 


It is needless to continue a narra- 


Cuap. 


It might be about six or seven o'clock 
in the morning of the 3d of Janua- 
ry, 1814, when an orderly serjeant 


CJuly, 
tive of such events. Thus — se~ 
veral weeks, the business of one day 


resembling, in almost ev: respect, 
the business of another. enever 
the weather would permit, I made a 
point of living out of doors ; when the 
contrary was the case, I adopted the 
ordinary expedients to kill time with. 
Nor were we, all this while, without 
a few occurrences calculated to hinder 
our forgetting that we really were in 
an enemy’s country, and at the seat of 
war. The bloody flag was more than 
once hoisted on the tower of the church 
of Arcanques, as a signal that the 
French troops were in motion, and 
we, in our turn, stood to arms. But 
of such alarms almost all proved to be 
groundless, and those which were not 
intendedly so, might as well have been 
omitted. The fact was that Soult, ha- 
ving been called upon at this time to 
detach some divisions of his veteran 
soldiers to the assistance of Napoleon, 
already hard pressed by the allies in 
the north, was under the necessity of 
impressing into his service every male 
capable of bearing arms, who was not 
absolutely required to cultivate the 
soil. The entire winter was accord- 
ingly spent by him in training the 
conscripts to the use of arms. He 
marched and countermarched them 
from place to place, that they might 
learn to move with celerity and in or- 
der. He set up targets for them to 
fire at, and caused frequent alarms to 
our picquets when teaching his recruits 
to take a correct aim ; he was, in short, 
now, as he always was, indefatigable 
in providing for the defence of the 
country committed to his care, and in 
his endeavours to make the most of a 
force assuredly not adequate for the 
purpose. But we were not doomed 
to be continually the dupes of false 
alarms, nor to be amused for ever with 
the issuing of orders, which were 
searcely issued when they were again 
retracted. A necessity for a real move-. 
ment occurred at last, and we bade 
adieu for ever to the cottage at Gau- 
thory, which we first entered with re- 
gret, and finally quitted without re- 
luctance. 


XVI. 


burst into our chamber, and desired 
us to get the men under arms without 
delay, for that the enemy were in mo- 
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tion. In an instant we spran 
our beds, dressed and accout 

with, ordered the trumpeter to sound 
the assembly, and our servants to pre- 


from 
forth- 


pare t. The last of these in- 
junctions was obeyed in an incredibly 
short space of time, insomuch, that 
whilst the troops were hurrying to 
their stations, we were devouring our 
morning’s repast ; and, in little more 
than a quarter of an hour from the 
first signal of alarm, the regiment was 
formed in marching-order upon the 
high road. . Nor were many moments 
wasted in that situation. The word 
was given to advance, and we again 
pone forward towards the mayor's 


When we reached the post of Am- 
mon, of which so much notice has al- 
ready been taken, we found, indeed, 
that the whole of the left column was 
waving, but that the old battle-ground 
around the chateau, and in the woods 
and inclosures near it, was left entire~ 
ly to the protection of the ordinary 
picquets. Of the enemy's forces not 
a single battalion showed itself here ; 
whilst our own were all filing towards 
the right; a rout into which we also 
quickly struck, as if following the na- 
tural current of the stream of war. 
In this journey we passed over a good 
deal of ground which was already fa- 
mjliar to us, skirting the brow of the 
ravine which had separated the hos- 
tile armies during the pauses in their 
late contest, till, having reached the 
meadow where our camp had former- 
ly been pitched, we were turned into 
a new direction ; and led upwards till 
we gained the top of the hill on which 
the church of Arcanques stands, and 
round the base of which the village 
of Arcanques is scattered. In the 
maintenance of this post we relieved 
a section of the light division, which 
immediately took a rightward course ; 
thus indicating that the whole strength 
of the army would be mustered at one 
extremity, and other points of the line 
left to the protection of a few scattered 
brigades. 

It was evening before we reached 
our ground, and as yet no provisions 
had been issued out to us. Of course, 
our appetites were excellent, indeed 
the appetites of men who have no- 
thing to eat are seldom sickly; and 
this we amply demonstrated, as soon 
as an opportunity of demonstrating 
the fact was offered. Little time, 
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however, was given for the enjoyment 
of social intereourse or bodily rest ; 
for we had hardly swallowed a 
meal, when the better half of the 
corps was sent forward to occupy a 
few cottages in front of the village ; 
and the remainder of the night was 
spent in that state of excitement and 
anxiety, which necessarily waits upon 
such as form the outposts or advanced 
guard of an army. 

My own station this night was not 
exactly at one of the most forward 
posts, but in a ruinous building at 
the outskirts of the village, where I 
was placed, with a body of men, to 
support the picquets. The thing into 
which we were ushered, had, no doubt, 
once upon a time been a habitable 
mansion ; at present it consisted of 
little else than the shell, and a very 
wretched shell, of a farm-house.. Not 
only were the doors and windows 
gone, but the ceilings and partitions, 
which were wont to divide one apart 
ment from another, were all broken 
down ; whilst the roof was in a great 
measure stripped off, and the frag- 
ments which remained of it were per- 
forated in all directions. I well re- 
collect that the night was piercingly 
cold. The frost had, of late, set in 
with renewed severity ; and a sharp 
northerly wind blowing, swept with a 
melancholy sound through our dilapi- 


dated mansion. But we were on lit- 
tle ceremony here. Large fires were 
lighted in t places upon the 


earthen floor, round which we gladly 
crept ; whilst an allowance of grog be- 
yt, up, and pipes and segars 
lighted, we were soon as merry and 
as light-hearted as men could desire 
to be. It is true, that ever and anon 
—every half hour, for example—a 
party of six or eight of us sallied forth; 
to patrole from picquet to picquet, 
and to see that all was right between ; 
but we returned from such excursions 
with increased predilection for our 
fire-side ; and the events of the ram- 
ble, be they what they might, furnish- 
ed food for conversation till another . 


was deemed n: é . 

So passed the night of the third ; 
and on the morning of the fourth I 
expected, as an ordinary matter, to be 
relieved, and to be withdrawn to the 
rear ; but it was not so. Men, it ap- 
peated, were scarce at this point of 
the line ; and henee those who formed 
it were called upon to perform double 
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duty. Instead of being removed to 
someplace where a sound night’s rest 
might -be enjoyed, I and my party 
found ourselves, on the morning of 
the fourth, ordered to advance, and 
to occupy the foremost chain ; from 
which = the ae of be- 
holding the enemy, in very consider- 
able force, at ee. distance of little 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
our sentries. This sight, however, 
only gave a to our exertions, and 
hindered us from repining at what we 
might have been otherwise tempted to 
consider as an undue exercise of our 
powers of watchfulness. 

The particular picquet of which I 
was placed in command happened to 
be detached from all others, and to be 
nearly half a mile in front of the rest. 
It was stationed on a sort of sugar-loaf 
hill, separated from our own regular 
chain of posts by a deep and rugged 
gem and kept apart from the French 

only by an imaginary boundary 
of hedges and paling. So exposed, in- 
deed, was the spot, that I received po- 
sitive orders to abandon it as soon as 
darkness should set = and ‘to retire 
across the hollow to igh grounds 
lieve, that, in such a situation, little 
leisure was given for relaxation either 
of body or mind. During the entire 
day, indeed, my occupation consisted 
in prying closely, with the aid of a 
» into the enemy’s lines; in 
considering how I could best main- 
tain myself in case of an attack, and 
retreat most a im case I should 


i 
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The view from my a 
was, however, extremely animating. 
Beneath me, at the distance of only 
two fields, lay the French ey ad 
about a quarter of a mile or half a 
mile im rear of which, were encamped 
several large bodies both of infantry 
and cavalry. Of these, it was evident 
that vast “peg > op — per 
They were at drill, marching 

ing, and performing va- 
rious evolutions during the greater 
prt of the day ; a circumstance which, 
at first, excited. no little uneasiness on 
my part, inasmuch as I expected, eve- 
ry moment, that my post would be 
ted ; but as soon as I saw a tar- 


HN 
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I, “ otherwise so much ammunition 
would not be wasted.” 

I had hardly said so, when I ob. 
served a mounted officer advanci 
from the enemy's camp toward the 
base of the hill which my party held. 


He was followed by a cloud of people, 
in apparent confusion, it is true, but 
not more confused than French skir~ 
mishers generally appear to be; who 
lay down behind the hedges in the 
immediate front of my sentinels, as if 
waiting for an order to fire and to 
rush on. I had just ordered my 

ple under arms, and was proceeding 
towards the sentries for the purpose 
of giving a few necessary orders, when 
the French officer halted ; and a trum- 
peter, who accompanied him, sounded 
a ae Of course I descended the 
hill, and causing my trumpeter to an- 
swer the signal, the Frenchman advan- 
ced. He was the bearer of letters 
from such British officers and sol- 
diers as had been taken in the late 
actions ; and he likewise handed over 
to me several sums of money and 
changes of clothing for some of his 
are who had fallen into our 


This being done, we naturally en- 
tered into conversation touching the 
state of Europe, and the events of the 
war. My new acquaintance utterly 
denied the truth of Napoleon’s re- 
verses, and seemed to doubt the idea 
of an invasion of France by the ar- 
mies of the North. He assured me 
that the whole country was in arms ; 
that every peasant had become.a sol- 
dier ; that bands of partizans were 
forming on all sides of us; and that 
it was vain to hope that we should 
ever pass the Adour, or proceed far- 
ther within the sacred territory than 
we had already proceeded. He spoke 
of the desertion of the German corps 
with a degree of bitter contempt, 
which proved the very reverse of what 
he was desirous of proving, that the 
event had greatly shaken the confi- 
dence of Soult in his auxiliaries ; 
and, above all, he affected to regard 
the whole of the recent operations as 
mere affairs, or trifling contests of de- 
tachments, in no way capable of in- 
fluencing the final issues of the war. 
Yet he was not displeased when I 
laughed at his style of oratory ; and, 
after gas ing 2 good deal, both 


the one and the other, we shook hands, 
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and parted the best friends imagine- 


I had hardly quitted him, at least 
had not reached my station on the 
of the hill, when I heard myself 
called by one of the sentinels, and 
turned round. I saw the individual 
with whom I had been conversing 
sitting in the midst of a little group 
of French officers, and watching the 
of an old woman who was 

coming towards our lines. She held 
a bottle in her hand, which she 
up to attract my notice, and 
continued to move forward, gabbling 
loudly all the while. Obeying her 
ignal, I returned, and met her a few 
yards in front of the sentries, when 
she delivered to me about a couple of 
uarts of brandy as a present from the 
rench officers; who had desired her 
to say, that if I could spare them a 
little tea in exchange, they would feel 
obliged. It so happened that I had 
brought no such luxury as tea to my 
post. Of this I informed the female 
ereury, but I desired her to offer 
my best acknowledgments to her em- 
ployers, and to add, that I had sent 
to the rear in order to procure it. 
With this message she accordingly de- 
parted, having promised to keep in 
sight for at least half an hour, and to 
return as soon as I should make a sign 


Lon) 


that the tea had arrived. 
My bugler made good haste, and 
soon returned with about a quarter of 


a pound of black tea, the half of the 
stock which remained in my canteen. 
In the meanwhile the French officers 
continued sitting together, and all 
rose when I waved my cap to their 
carrier. The old lady was not remiss 
in taking the hint. I handed over to 
her the _ parcel, with po gee 
Sage its tenuity ; and I ha 
satisfaction to perceive, that, tri- 
fling as it was, it proved acceptable. 
The party pulled off their hats as an 
acknowledgment—] did the same ; and 
we each ted to our respective 


stations. 

There is something extremely agree- 
able in carrying on hostilities after 
this fashion ; yet the matter may be 
pushed too far. Towards the close of 
the war, indeed, so good an under- 
standing prevailed between the out- 
Wallington Sound it neeanary to for- 

it ary to for- 
bid all communication whatever ; nor 
will the reader wonder at this, when 
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I state to him the reason. A field-of- 
ficer, I shall not say in what part of 
the line, in his rounds one night, 
found that aoe of the serjeant’s 
icquet-guard sappeared. He 
‘ens of course, both alarmed and sur- 
prised at the occurrence ; but bis alarm 
gave place to absolute astonishment, 
when, on stretching forward to ob. 
serve whether there was any move- 
ment in the enemy’s lines, he peeped 
into a cottage from which a noise of 
revelry was ing, and beheld 
the party sitting in the most sociable 
manner with a similar party of French 
men, and carousing jevially. As soon 
as he showed himself, his own men 
rose, and wishing their companions a 
good night, returned with the great- 
est sang-froid to their post. ‘It. is, 
however, but justice to add, that the 
sentinels on both sides faithfully kept 
their ground, and that no intention of 
deserting existed on either part: In 
fact, . — a roe peter rer the 
French and Engli visitin 
each other by saree E 
At the period of which I have spo- 
ken above, however, no such extraor- 
dinary intimacy had begun. As yet 
we were-merely civil towards one an- 
other ; and even that degree of civility 
was aaaie while ———— by the 
surprisal of a Frene by a detach- 
ment from General Beresford’s divi- 
sion, on the river Nive. Not that the 
picquet was wantonly cut off, or that 
any blame could possibly attach to 
the general who ordered its surprisal. 
The fact was, that the outpost in ques- 
tion occu: a hill upon the allied 
bank of the stream. It was complete- 
ym rg oe and detached from all 
other Fre ts, and a red to 
be held as vend out of eehiahanen 
as because it commanded a view of 
the British lines to a great extent. 
Lord Beresford had repeatedly dis- 
atched flags of truce, to request that _ 
it might be bs renew te res i 
great unwillingness to violate Sa- 
em a ww had been mao 
con u é@ picquets ; t 
oF one ke 
replied to his threats, only by 
him to oe tines is pang 
A party was accordi ordered out, 
one stormy night, to cut off the guard ; 
and so successful was the attempt, 
that an officer and thirty soldiers, with 
a midshipmen and a few seamen, who 
had charge of the boat by which the 
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reliefs were daily ferried over, were 
taken. : Not a shot was fired. The 
French, to the storm for pro- 
tection, had im their videttes, 
having only one on duty at the door 
of the house, and he found his arms 

vetthsspmapent hah porctinel bisa 
roar of the tem acl permit: im 
ct the ound of approaching 
steps. The unfortunate subaltern who 
——— sent in a rs a after 
for his baggage ; but the r was, 
that the general would pera 0 him 
a halter, as the only indulgence which 
he merited. 

But to return to my own personal 
narrative. After the adventure of the 
tea, nothi icular occurred whilst 
I continued in charge of the post. As 
soon as darkness had fairly set in, I 
proposed, in obedience to wy orders, 
to withdraw ; and I carried my design 
into execution without any molesta- 
tion on the part of the enemy. It was, 
however, their custom to take 
sion of the hill as soon as the British 
troops abandoned it ; and hence I had 
not proceeded above half way across 
the ravine, when I heard the voices 
of a French detachment, which must 
have marched into the court-yard of 
the house almost at the very moment 
when I and my men marched out of 
it. But they made no attempt to an- 
noy us, and we rejoined the corps 
from which we had been detached, in 
perfect safety. 

The next day was spent in a state 
of rest in the chateau of Arcanques. 
It is a fine old pile, and stands at the 
foot of the little eminence on which 
the church is built. Like many man- 
sions in England of the date of Queen 
Elizabeth or Henry VIII., it is sur- 
rounded by a high wall ; within which 
is a paved court, leading up to the 
main entrance. But it, too, like all 
the buildings near, bore ample testi- 
mony to the merciless operation of 
war, in its crumbling masonry and 

timbers. There was a grove 
of venerable old firs round it, from 
which all the late firing had not en- 
tirely expelled a collection of rooks. 


‘the church I have a less perfect — 


recollection than I have of the cha- 
tean. I .remember, indeed, se Nea 
situation was highly striking, an t 
the view from the church-yard was of 
no ordinary beauty. I recollect, like- 
wise, several statues of knights and 
ladies reposing in niches round the 
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walls ; some with the cross upon their. 
shields, and their legs laid athwart, to 
show that they had served in Pales- 
tine, or belonged to the order of the 
Sepulchre ; and others in the same an- 
cient costume of chain armour. But 
whether they were worthy of admira- 
tion, as specimens of the art of sculp~ 
ture, I cannot now take it upon me to 
declare. I remarked, however, that 
the devices on the shields of most of 
these warriors, and the crests upon 
their helmets, resembled the coat and 
crest which were emblazoned over the 
gateway of the chateau ; and hence I 
concluded that they were the effigies 
of the former'lords of the castle, and 
that the family which owned it must 
have been at one period of some con- 
sequence. 

It was not, however, in examining 
these buildings alone that I found 
amusement for my hours of idle- 
ness. From the cbhurch-yard, as I 
have already stated, the view is at 
all times magnificent, and it was ren- 
dered doubly so to-day by the move- 
ments of our army. ‘The tide of war 
seemed to have ve a sudden turn ; 
and the numerous corps which had so 
lately defiled towards the right could 
now be seen retracing their steps, and 
deploying towards the left. It was 
a magnificent spectacle. From the 
high ground on which I stood I could 
see very nearly to the two extreme 
points of the position; and the effect 
produced by the marching of nearly 
120,000 men, may be more easily ima- 
gined than described. The roads of 
communication ran, for the most part, 
in the rear of Arcanques. They were 
all crowded—cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, were moving ; some columns 
marching in eschellon, others pausing, 
from time to time, as if to watch some 
object in their front; whilst, ever and 
anon, a grove, or wood, would receive 
an armed mass into its bosom, and 
then seem to be on fire, from the flash- 
ing of the sun upon the bayonets. 
Happily for me it was a day of bright 
sun-shine, consequently every object 
looked to advantage ; nor, I suspect, 
have many of our oldest soldiers be-+ 
held a more striking panorama than 
the combination of the objects around 
me this day produced. 

I stood and watched with intense 
interest the shifting scene, till it gra~ 
dually settled down into one of quiet, 
The various brigades, as I afterwards 
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learned, were only returning from the 
int owenda whash the appearance of 

ier had hurried them, and now 
ed to establish themselves once 

mote in their cantonments. The 
French general, either awed by the 
state of preparedness in which he 
found us, or satisfied with having call- 
ed us for a few days into the field 
at this inclement season, laid aside 
the threatening attitude which he had 


Cuar. 


Tue transactions of the three days, 
from the 8th to the 11th of January, 
résembled so completely, in all parti- 
culars, the transactions of other days, 
during which it fell to our lot to keep 
guard beside the Mayor’s house, that 
I will not try the patience of my read- 
er by narrating them at length. He 
will accordingly take it for granted, 
that the ordinary routine of watching 
and labour was gone through ; that no 
attempt was made, on the part of the 
enemy, to surprise or harass us ; and 
that, with the exception of a little suf- 
fering from extreme cold, and the 
want of a moderate proportion of sleep, 
we had no cause to complain of our 
enw, | When we first came to our 
ground, we found the redoubt in a 
state of considerable forwardness ; 
quite defensible, indeed, in case of 
emergency ; and we left it on the last 
of the month mentioned above, even 
more — and capable of contain- 
ing at least a thousand men as its gar- 
rison. It was not, however, with any 
feeling of regret that we beheld a bri- 
gade of guards approaching our en- 
campment, about two hours after noon, 
on the 11th, nor did we experience the 
slightest humiliation in surrendering 
to them our tents, our working tools, 
and the post of honour. 

- Now, then, we looked forward, not 
only with resignation, but with real 
satisfaction, to a peaceable sojourn of 
a few weeks at Gauthory. We had 
never, it is true, greatly admired these 
cantonments, but the events of the 
last eight or ten days had taught us 
to set its true value upona settled ha- 
bitation of any description ; and we 
accordingly made up our minds to 
grumble no more. But just as the line 
of march was beginning to form, in- 

reached us, that the place of 
our abode was changed ; other troops, 
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assumed. It suited not the policy of 
our gallant leader, to expose his- 


wantonly to the miseries of a winter: 
campaign, and hence rest and sheltcr 
were again the order of the day. But 
in these the corps to which I was at- 
tached had as yet no participation, 
our march being directed, on the fol- 
lowing morning, to the vicinity of Fort: 
Charlotte, where the charge of the 
picquets was once more assigned to us. 


XVII. 


it appeared, had been placed in our 
former apartments ; and we were, in 
consequence, commanded to house our- 
selves in the village of Bedart. I mean 
not to assert that the order was recei- 
ved with any degree of dissatisfaction ; 
but feeling as at that moment we 
did, it was, in truth, a matter of per- 
fect indifference where we were sta~ 
tioned, provided only we had a roof 
over our heads, and an opportunity 
was granted of resting from our la- 
bours. i 

The village of Bedart is built upon 
an eminence, immediately in rear of. 
the large common on which the ad- 
vanced brigade lay encamped. It con- 
sists of about thirty houses, some of 
them of a tolerable size, but the ma- 
jority were cottages. Into one of the 
largest my friend and myself were 
fortunate enough to be ushered ;. and 
as we found chimneys and windows 
already formed, the former permitting 
us to keep fires slight without the at- 
tendant misery of smoke, and the lat- 
ter proof against the weather, we sin~: 
cerely congratulated ourselves on our 
change of abode. Nor was it only on 
account of the superiority of 
over our former quarters, that we re-. 
joiced in this migration. The country 
around proved to be. better stocked 
with game, especially with hares, than 
any which we had yet inhabited ; and- 
hence we continued, by the help of 
our ae and greyhounds, not only to 

n mornings very agreeably, 
hat to keep our aon prin friends 
tables well supplied. 

I have mentioned, in a former chap- 
ter, that the little.town of Biaritz 
stands upon the sea-shore, and that it 
was, at the period of which I now 
write, regarded as a sort of neutral 
ground by the French and English 
armies. Patroles from both did, in- 
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deed, occasionally reconnoitre it ; the 
French, in particular, seldom permit- 

ing a day to pass without a party of 
their light cavalry riding it. 
Yet to visit Biaritz became now the 
favourite amusement amongst us, and 
the greater the risk run of being sa- 
bred or taken, the more eager were we 
to incur and to escape it. But there 
was a cause for this, good reader, and 
I will tell thee what it was. 

In peaceable times, Biaritz consti- 
tuted, as we learned from its inhabit- 
ants, a fashionable watering-place to 
the wealthy people of Bayonne and its 
wang Ss was, and no doubt ~! now 
a remarkably pretty village, about as 
large, nes as Sandgate, and built 
u e very margin of the water. 

town itself lies in a sort of hollow, 
between two green hills, which, to- 
wards the sea, end in broken cliffs. 
Its houses were neatly white-washed ; 
and, above all, it was, and I trust still 
is, distinguished as the residence of 
two or three handsome females. These 
ladies had about them all the gaiet 
and liveliness of Frenchwomen, wi 
a good deal of the sentimentality of 
our own fair countrywomen. To us 
they were particularly pleasant, pro- 
ing, I know not how truly, to pre- 


fer our society to that of any persons 
besides ; and we, of course, were far 
too gallant to deny them that gratifi- 
cation, because we risked our lives or 
our freedom at each visit. By no 


means. ‘T'wo or three times in each 
week the favoured few mounted their 
horses, and took the road to Biaritz, 
from which, on more than one occa- 
sion, they with difficulty returned. 
With the circumstances of one of 
these escapes I may as well make my 
reader acquainted. We were, for the 
most part, prudent enough to cast lots 
evious to our setting out, in order to 
ide on whom, among the party, the 
ordinary task should devolve of watch- 
ing outside, to prevent 4 isal by 
the enemy's cavalry, wna i sone 
panions were more agreeably emplo 
within. So many visits had, am 
been paid, without any alarm being 
given, that one morning, having quit- 
ted Bedart fewer in number than usual, 
we rashly determined to run all risks, 
spend an hour so cheer: A 
only precaution which we took was to 
our horses, ready saddled and 
, at the garden gate, instead of 
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tting them up, as we were in the 
t of doing, in the stable. 

It was well for us that even this 
slender tion had been taken. 
We had sat about half an hour with 
our fair friends, and had just ceased 
to joke on the probability of our suf- 
fering the fate of Sampson, and being 
caught by the Philistines, when, ona 
pause in the conversation taking place, 
our ears were saluted with the soun 
of horses’ hoofs trampling upon the 
paved street. We sprang to the win- 
dow, and our consternation may be 
guessed at, when we beheld eight or 
ten French hussars riding slowly from 
the lower end of the town. Whilst 
we were hesitating how to proceed, 
whether to remain quiet, with the 
hope that the party might retire with- 
out searching any of the houses, or 
expose ourselves to a certain pursuit 
by flying, we observed a rascal in the 
garb of a seaman run up to the leader 
of the patrole, and lay hold of his bri- 
dle, enter into conversation with him, 
and point to the abode of our new ac~ 

uaintances. This was hint enough. 
ithout pausing to say farewell to 
our fair friends, who screamed, as if 
they, and not we, had been in danger, 
we ran with all haste to the spot where 
our horses stood, and, springing into 
the saddle, applied the spur with very 
little mercy to their flanks. We were, 
none of us, particularly well mounted ; 
but either our pursuers had dismount- 
ed to search the house, or they took at 
first a wrong direction, for we got so 
much the start of them before the 
chase fairly began, that we might have 
possibly escaped, had we been obliged 
to trust to our own steeds as far as the 
picquets. Of this, however, I am by 
no means agg m: for they were un- 
uestionably gaining upon us, as a 
bt would say, hand over hand, 
when, by great good fortune, a patrole 
of our own cavalry made its appear- 
ance. Then, indeed, the tables were 
completely turned. The enemy pulled 
up, paused for an instant, and then 
took to their heels, whilst our troop~ 
ers, who had trotted forward as soon 
as they saw what was the matter, put 
their horses to the speed, and followed. 
Whether they overtook their adversa- 
ries, and what was the issue of the 
skirmish, if indeed any skirmish took 
place, I cannot tell ; for though we 
made an attempt to revenge ourselves 
upon our late pursuers, we soon found 

11 
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that we were distanced by both par- 
ties, and were, perforce, contented to 
ride quietly home, congratulating each 
other by the way on our hair-breadth 
deliverance. From that time forward 
we were more prudent: Our visits 
were, indeed, resumed, and with their 
usual frequency, but we took care not 
again to dispense with the watchful- 
ness of one, who, on the. contrary, 
took his station henceforth on the top 
of one of the heights, from which he 
commanded a view of the surroundin 
country, to the distance of sever. 
miles. Though, therefore, we were 
more than once summoned to horse, 
because the enemy’s ns were in 
sight, we generally contrived to mount 
in such time, as to preclude the neces- 
sity of wane. we had before ridden, 
for life or liberty. 

By spending my mornings thus, or 
in a detertInined pursuit of game, and 
my evenings in such society as a corps 
of gentlemanly young men furnished, 
nearly a fortnight passed over my head 
before I was aware that time could 
have made so much progress. It sel- 
dom happens, however, that any pe- 
riod of human existence, whether ex- 
tensive or contracted, passes by with- 
out some circumstance occurring cal- 
culated to produce painful sensations. 
I recollect, in the course of this fort- 
night, an event, which, though I was 
no farther concerned in it than as a 
spectator, made a deep and melancholy 
impression on my mind. [I allude to 
the loss of a large vessel, during a tre- 
mendous storm, on the rocks which 
run out into the sea off Bedart. 

The precise day of the month on 
which this sad shipwreck occurred, I 
have forgotten ; but I recollect being 


sent for by my friend during the pro- 


gress of one of the heaviest gales which 
we had witnessed, to come and watch 
with him the fate of a brig, which was 
in evident distress, about a couple of 
miles from the land. The wind blew 
a perfect hurricane onshore ; and hence 
the question was, would the ship suc- 
ceed in weathering the cape, or would 
she strike? If she got once round the 
headland, then her course to the har- 
bour of Secoa was direct ; if other- 
wise, nothing could save her. We 
turned our glasses towards her in a 
state of feverish anxiety, and beheld 
her bending under a single close-reefed 
topreail, and making lee-way at a fear- 
ful rate, every moment. Presently a 


sort of attempt was made to luff up, - 
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or tack—it was a desperate one. Great 
God ! I cannot even how think with- 


‘out poe gues 7 of the consequence. 
it 


The sail, ca by a sudden n, 
was shivered fate ved hundred stiretis 
down, down she went, before the surge ; 
and in five seconds she struck against 
a reef ; and in ten minutes more, split 
into a thousand fragments. One gun 
only was fired as a signal of distress ; 
but who could regard it? We pos- 
sessed no boats ; and had the neers te 
been the case, this was a sea in whi 
no boat could live. Powerless, there- 
fore, of aid, we could only stand and 
gaze upon the wreck, till piece by piece 
it disappeared amid the raging of the 
waters. Not’a soul survived to tell to 
what country she belonged, or with 
what she was freighted ; and only one 
body was drifted to land. It was that 
of a female, apparently about thirty 
years of age, genteelly dressed, and ra- 
ther elegantly formed ; to whom we 
gave such sepulture as soldiers can 
give, and such as they are themselves 
taught to expect. 

The impression which that shi 
wreck made upon me was not only far 
more distressing, but far more perma- 
nent, than the impression made by 
any other spectacle, of which, during 
the course of a somewhat eventful life, 
I have been the tator. For seve- 
ral days I could think of hardly any- 
thing besides, and at night my dreams 
were constantly of drowning men, and 
vessels beating upon rocks ; so great is 
the effect of desuetude even in painful 
subjects, and so appalling is death, 
when he comes in a form in which we 
are unaccustomed to contemplate him. 
Of slaughtered men I have, of course, 
beheld multitudes, as well when life 
had just —e from them, as when 
corruption had set its seal upon théir 
forms ; but such sights never affected 
me, no, not even at the commeice- 
ment of my military career, as I was 
affected by the loss of that ship, though 
she went to pieces at too great a dis- 
tance from the beach to permit more 
than a very indistinct view of her pe- 
rishing inmates. Yet there is nothing 
in reality more terrible in ype | 
than in any other kind of death ; an 
a sailor will look upon it, I dare say, 


with precisely the same degree of in- 
difference which a soldier experiences, 
when he contemplates the prospect of 
his own dissolution by fire or steel. — 
In the course of my narrative, I have 
not made any regular attempt to con< 
L 
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vey to the mind of the reader a dis- 
tinct notion of the peculiar costume 
and language which distinguish the 
natives of this country. Two motives 
have guided me in this. In the first 
place, it is, now-a-days, known to all 
who are likely to peruse what I write, 
that the inhabitants of those provinces, 
which lie at the immediate base of the 
Pyrenees, are a race totally distinct, 
and mney wes | rman in ‘alesdat all 
respects, from either the Spaniards or 
the French. They speak a Lngutgs of 
their own, namely Basque, which is 
said by those who profess to be ac- 
quainted with it, to resemble the Cel- 
tic more than any other known tougue. 
The dress of the men consists usually 
of a blue or brown jacket, of coarse 
woollen cloth ; of breeches or trowsers 
of the same, with a waistcoat, fre- 
quently of scarlet ; grey worsted stock- 
ings, and wooden shoes. On their 
heads they wear a large flat bonnet, 
precisely similar to the Lowland bon- 
net, or scone, of Scotland. They are 
generally tall, but thin ; and they pre- 
sent altogether an appearance as un- 
couth as need be fancied. The women, 
again, equip themselves in many re- 
spects as the fish-women of the good 
town of Newhaven are equi » with 
this difference, that they seldom cover 
their heads at all, and, like the men, 
wear wooden clogs. They are a singular 
tribe, and appear to take a pride in 
those peculiarities, which keep them 
from coalescing with either of the na- 
tions among whom they dwell. But 
all this, as I said before, is too ge- 
nerally known, to render it impera- 
tive upon me minutely to repeat it. 
My second motive for keeping, in a 
great degree, silent on the head of 
manners and customs, is one, the effi- 
ciency of which the reader will not, I 
dares ay, call in question ; namely, the 
want of opportunity to make myself 
sufficiently master of the subject, to 
enter, con amore, upon it. No man 
who journeys through a country, in 
the train of an invading army, ought 
to ow to an intimate acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants. Wherever foreign troops 
swarm, the aborigines necessarily ap- 
_ pear in false colours. The greater part 
of them, indeed, abandon their homes, 


whilst such of them as remain are ser- 
vile and submissive through tefror ; 
nor do they ever display their real 
characters, at least in the presence of 
a stranger. Hence it is, that nine- 
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tenths of my brethren in arms, who 
write at all, commit the most egre- 
gious blunders in those very portions 
of their books where they particularly 
aim at enlightening the reading pub- 
lic ; and that the most matter-of-fact 
tour, spun out by the most matter-of- 
fact man or woman, who has visited 
the seat of the late war since the ces- 
sation of hostilities, contains, and 
must contain, more certain information 
touching the fire-side occupations of 
the people, than all the ‘« Journals” or 
* Letters to Friends at Home,” which 
this age of book-making has produced. 
Frankly confessing, therefore, that any 
account which I could give of the 
manners and habits of the Basques, 
would deserve as little respect as the 
accounts already given by other mili- 
tary tourists, Iam content to keep my 
reader's attention rivetted—if, ifideed, 
that be practicable—upon my own lit- 
tle personal adventures, rather than 
amuse him with details, which might 
be true, as far as I know to the con- 
trary, but which, in all probability, 
would be false. 

Proceed we, then, in our own way. 
From the day of the shipwreck, up to 
the 23d of the month, I have no recol- 
lection of any occurrence worthy to be 
recorded. Advantage was taken, it is 
true, of that period of rest, to lay in a 
fresh stock of tea, and other luxuries, 
with the means of accomplishing which 
an opportune disbursement of* one 
month’s pay supplied us ; whilst an 
ample market was established by cer- 
tain speculating traders, who followed 
the progress of the army from post to 
post. Secoa was now the grand mart 
for the procurement of necessaries, a 
considerable fleet of English vessels 
having entered it ; and hither I and 
my comrades resorted for the purchase 
of such articles as habit, or caprice, 
prompted us to purchase. Then by 
coursing, shooting, and riding—some- 
times to Biaritz, and the house of our 
pretty Frenchwomen—sometimes to 
St Jean de Luz, where, by the way, 
races were regularly established, and 
occasionally to the cantoniments of a 
friend in another division of the army, 
we found our days steal insensibly, 
and therefore agreeably, away; nor 
was it without a feeling somewhat 
akin to discontent that we saw our- 
selves again setting forth, to take our 
turn of outpost duty at the old station 
beside Fort Charlotte. 
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LA DEVOCION DE LA CRUZ—THE WORSHIP OF THE CROSS. 


By Don Pedro Calderon de la Barea. 


In the last Number of the Hore 
Hispanica, we gave an analysis, inter- 
mixed with extracts, of Calderon’s Fa- 
mosa Comedia, Agradecer y no Amar, 
together with some general remarks 
upon the Spanish Theatre. We now 
propose to treat La Devocion de la 
Cruz, The Worship of the Cross, a 
Tragedy of the same author’s, in near- 
ly a similar manner. To our former 
general remarks we have little to add ; 
the marked difference between trage- 
dy and comedy, to which we are ac- 
customed in the literature of most 
countries, not existing in Spain. Tha- 
lia there speaks the same language, 
and occupies herself with the concerns 
of personages as dignified as her gor- 
geous sister, whilst Melpomene suf- 
fers the jesting Gracioso to pour forth 
his quibbling buffooneries, amidst the 
“* sweeping” of her “ sceptred pall ;” 
and last, and perhaps strangest of all, 


' the deepest tragedies bear upon their 


title-page the same extraordinary de- 
nomination of, Famosa Comedia ; so 
that, literally, until we come to the 
decisive word, “‘ muere,” dies, or the 
curtain falls, leaving everybody alive, 
we remain wholly ignorant whether 
we are perusing a tragedy or a come- 
dy. It is not that to this rule there 
are no exceptions ; we have met with 

r Tragedias, in heroic lines of 
ten or eleven syllables, and in five acts, 
about Seleucus, Mithridates, Xerxes, 
and other such classical worthies ; but 
these appear to be attempts at imita- 
ting les merveilles du Theatre Francais, 
and not to belong to the properly na- 
tional drama. 

La Devocion dé la Cruz is not ex- 
actly the tragedy of Calderon’s which 
our own unassisted taste might have 
selected, but it is one generally rank- 
ed amongst his best works. The high- 
ly-esteemed German critic, A. W. 
Schlegel, has thought it deserving of 
the dedication of his time and talents 
to translating it into his own language ; 
and it 8, together with a v 


curious illustration of the Spani 

“‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” an 
example of the familiar introduction 
of religion, and of actual miracles upon 


the stage, the least revolting to Bri- 
tish a of any with which we are 
acquainted. If there is one point of 
the story not strictly in conformit 
with the delicacy of the nineteenth 
century, it must be remembered, in 
iation of Calderon’s offence, what 


eS re eee evi 
other European stage in his days, an 
long afterwards, a reproach from which 
the Spanish drama is, if not absolute- 
ly, yet so comparatively pure, as ma 
well induce us to pardon the 
violation of propriety alluded to. 

In La Devocion de la Cruz, * the 
buskined stage” is enlivened by a pair 
of (?raciosos, the second being the wife 
of the first. These, seemingly untra- 
gical persons, open the piece with co- 
=~ Ieepentatiene ores the disas - of 
their donkey, who appears to have 
fallen fate hole on tot of the 
mountains ; and with mutual re- 
proaches for having tively been 
the occasion of the accident. Mengua, 
the wife, goes in search of assistance to 
extricate the fallen animal, and Gil, 
the husband, after a ludicrous pa- 
negyric of the virtues of his Jenny 
ass, observing two caballeros alight 
from their horses with symptoms of 
warlike intentions, con himself to 
watch their movements. Cowardice 
and curiosity are, it should be obser- 
ved, equally indispensable qualities in 
the Gracioso. Lisardo Eusebio 
come on, and the former says— 


No further need we seek ; this sheltered 
place, 

So far retired from all frequented paths, 

Suits well my purpose. Drawyour sword, 
Eusebio, 

For thus I challenge men resembling you 

To fight. = 

Eus. Although I have sufficient cause 

To use my sword in being hither brought, 

Yet fain, Lisardo, would I learn your mo- 
tive,— 

Say what complaint against me you can 
wi 


Lis. 1 have so many, that unto my 
tongue , 
Utt’rance is wanting, to my reason, rea- 
soning, 
And to endurance, patience, I could wish 
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To bury them in silence, in oblivion ; 
For ev'ry repetition must renew 

The deep offence. Eusebio, do you know 
These papers? 

Eus. Throw them down upon the earth, 
T’ll thence recover them. 

Lis. There; do you pause ? 

What moves you? 

Eus. il betide the man whe trusts 
His secrets unto paper! Out upon it! 
Like a flung stone, the hurling hand is 

known, 
Where it shall light, we’re ignorant. 

Lis. You know them ? 

£us. The writing I must needs ac- 

knowledge mine. 

Lis, ’Twere bootless to declare myself 

Lisardo 

Son of Lisardo Curcio, of Sienna. 

A most superfluous magnificence 
Quickly consumed my father’s property, 
Which from his fathers he inherited. 

He does not know how grievously he errs, 
Who, by extravagance, to indigence 
Condemns his children. Yet, though 


poverty 
Outrage nobility, it can release 
No single duty lofty birth imposes, 
This Julia (wituess Heaven, how grievous 
"tis 


To name het!) either knows not, or re. 
gatds not. 

Bet Julia, ne’ertheless, remains my 
sister ;— 

Would she were not!—and you will 
please t’ observe, 

That women of her- breeding are not 
wooed 

With amorous billets, cunning flatteries, 

Uneanctioned gifts, nor shameless go- 

". .betweens. 

Wholly I blame you not, for I confess 

If by a lady suffered thus to woo her, 

I should partake your fault.—In this I 
blame you, 

That you profess yourself my friend ; and 
this 


More guiltily includes you in her guilt. 
For if my sister pleased you as a wife— 
And ’tis not possible, nor do I ¢eem 
You dared to look on her with other 


purpose, 
Nor yet with that,—for rather than be- 
hold her 
Wedded to you, by Heavens, I myself 
Would murder her! But, howsoe’er that 


be, 
If you desired her hand, honour required 
You should disclose your wishes to my 
fa 


ther, 
Not unto her ; ’twas then my father’s part 
To Judge 3 if upon you he would bestow 


Feaebien hatwtaien, for in such cases, 
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When needy Caballeros equally 
Cannot proportion quality and wealth, 
Lest through a daughter’s means their 
blood be dimm’d, 
They seek the sacred shelter of a convent: 
For poverty, when known, is criminal. 
So certainly this destiny awaits 
My sister Julia, that to-morrow’s sun 
Sees her a nup, or freely;—or com- 
pell’d. 
And, for the pledges of such idle love 
Suit not a consecrated virgin’s hands, 
To yours I render them, blindly resolved 
From further insult to. secure myself. 
Then draw, Eusebio, and upon this spot 
Die one of us; you, that you never more 
May woo her, I, that I may not behold 


it. 
Eus. Lisardo, hold your hand, and 

since my phlegm 

Has lasted whilst I listen’d to your slights, 

Hear now my answer, and, although pro- 
lix 

Be the relation of my fortunes, though 

Unreasonable seem the call on patience, 

Since we are here alone, perforce must 
fight, 

And one perforce must die, lest Heav’n 
decree 

That I should fall, listen to prodigies 

Worthy of admiration, unto wonders 

That elevate the soul, and which my 
death 

Must not in everlasting silence bury. 

I never knew my father, but I know 

My earliest cradle was the cross’s foot, 

A stone my earliest pillow. Marvellous, 

As tell the shepherds, was my birth, for 
thus 

They found me in the bosom of these 
mountains. 

Three days they heard my moanings, but 
forbore, 

Through terror of wild beast, to search 
the brake 

In which I lay, uninjured. Who can 
doubt 

That ’twas the sacred Cross protected 
ant ir 6 

At length a shepherd, who through ev’ry 
hazard 

Sought a strayed ewe, discovered my 
rough bed, 

And bore me to the village of Easebio, 

Who then, not causelessly, was there 
abiding ; 

He told him all the wonders of my birth, 

And, Heaven’s clemency inspiring his, 

He sent ‘me to his mansion, as his son 

Thete rear’d me. I, Eusebio of the 


Cross, 
Am nem’d from him, and from that. 
My earliest nurse, my earliest protector. 
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My genius led me to make arms my busi- 
ness ; 
Letters beeame my pastime. 
season 
Eusebio died, and left me his sole heir. 
Miracles enough occur in the course 
of the play, to justify our omitting 
about an hundred lines of this speech, 
in which Eusebio narrates all those 
which the cross, stamped naturally 
upon his bosom, has already wrought 
for his preservation from various pe- 
rils. He ends his discourse with a 
declaration, that he is too angry at Li- 
sardo’s behaviour to justify his own, as 
he could ; that since they will not give 
him Julia in marriage, he will make 
her his mistress ; and that no convent 
shall secure her from him. They then 
fight, and Lisardo falls, saying— 
I’m wounded ! 
Eus. And not slain? 
Lis. No, in my arms 
Vigour enough remains.—Alas ! The 
earth 


In due 


Seems wanting to my feet. 
Eus. Unto thy speech 
So life is wanting. 
Lis. Let me not expire 
Without confession. 
Eus. Die, unwcrthy wretch! 
Lis, Not unconfessed, I pray you by 
that cross 
On which our Saviour died! 
Eus., That single word 
Prevents thy slaughter. From the earth 


arise. 
Thus by the cross adjured, my wrath sub- 
sid 


es, 
My arm is palsied. Rise. 
Lis. I cannot rise. 
Deluged with blood no more I value life ; 
And judge my soul only delays her flight, 
Because uncertain, ’midst so many open- 


ings, 
Which to prefer. 

Eus, Then to my arms intrust thee, 
And fear not. Hard by is a hermitage 
Of penitential friars, unto them. 

Mayst thouconfess thee, if alivethoureach 
Their door. 
Lis. In recompense for this compas- 
sion, 
I pledge my word, that if I may obtain 
Favour in heaven, I will implore for thee 
The boon, without confession not to die. 


Eusebio carries off the wounded 
man; Gil issues from his hiding- 
a gives a ludicrous and - 
i oe of = a my Fae 

gua, a e€ villagers 
brings with her to assist in recovering 
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her unlacky favourite ; and then leads 
cathe wanclgnally Stgpaiing, cot 
rather wu y » as it 
should seem, his own more especial 
concern, the fallen donkey. 

The next scene is in Curcio’s house. 
Julia comes on with her maid Armin- 
da, lamenting, in rhyme, her brother's 
discovery and seizure of Eusebio’s let- 
ters. Eusebio steals into the cham- 
ber, says apart, that he must 
Julia to elope with him before she 
shall hear of Lisardo’s death ; and im- 
mediately proceeds to put this planin 
execution, by means of a longish ha- 
rangue upon her father’s conventual 
designs: With what faa or of suc- 
cess we know not, for before Julia 
has advanced farther in her answer 
than, “ Listen, Eusebio,” Arminda 
announces the h of old Curcio, 
and - on See and in- 
evita c in an adjoining 
room. "the purpose of hy me 
visit is to announce to his daughter 
the glad tidings that she is the next 
day to be wedded to the Deity. For 
this result of his paternal care he 
claims her joyful gratitude: she, on 
the contrary, begins to remonstrate, 
and e, very unthankfully, upon 
in Hie Cuscio indignantly caelaim 
in life. Curcio. indi y i 
that she cannot be his daughter ; that 
pet saa — revives and 
confirms is -forgotten suspi- 
cions. He then turns Arminda out 
of the room, in erder to reveal to Jus 
lia a secret he has long kept to him- 
self ; and proceeds, in asonante lines, 
to tell her that he had, long ago, been 
sent by the Senate of Sienna upon an 
embassy to Rome, which detained 
him eight months ; that, upon his re- 
turn, he had found his wife, Rosmira, 
near her confinement; and, although 
she had given him notice of her situa~ 
tion in ‘her first letters, he had imme~ 
diately concluded that she was false 
to him ;—upon what grounds he does 
not explain. That he was miserable 
in consequence of these suspicions, 
and determined to revenge himself ; 
that in order to effect this the more 
secretly, he took his wife upon a hunt- 
ing into the mountains, separa- 
ted her from the conspany, led her to 
a most retired and savage spot.—The 
story is here interrupted by the re- 
turn of Arminda, follewed by the vil- 
lagers, bearing the dead body of. Li 
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sardo. The father’s grief is poured 
out in stanzas of ei ht lines, in'which 
the Gracioso Gil takes to say that 
Eusebio.was the murderer. Curcio, 
in a rage, declares that Julia shall re- 
main locked up in that room with the 
until she enters her convent ; 
they all leave her. Eusebio im- 
mediately rejoins her, when they re- 
turn to simple asonancias; and, after 
a long discussion of her reasons for 
loving and for hating him, Julia, as her 
last proof of affection, bids her crimi- 
nal adorer escape by a window which 
opens into the garden, and never see 
her more, declaring herself now most 
willing to obey her father, and impri- 
son the brief remnant of her life in a 
cell. Eusebio urges her rather to kill 
him, for which act of justice he offers 
her his sword. She again insists upon 
his flying. He replies— 

*Twere better I should die, for if I live 
*Twill be impossible I e’er should cease 
To idolize thy beauties. Though inclosed 
Within a convent’s wall, ne’er shalt thou 

be 


From me secure. 

Julia, Guard thou thy menaced life, 
Of my security leave me the care 

The conversation is broken by the 


font of the door ; Eusebio escapes 


the window, Julia retires into 

the room in which he had been con- 

cealed ; the servants remove the dead 
body, and the first jornada closes. 

The second opens in the mountains ; 

a shot is heard, and Eusebio enters in 

the character of a captain of banditti, 

followed by his gang. The inferior 

robbers extol their leader’s recent feat. 


Ricardo. The furious lead has passed 
right through his breast. 
Celio. His blood imprints his direful 
tragedy 
Upon the tender flowers. 
~ Eusebio. Plant a cross 
Above his grave, and God forgive his sins. 
Ricardo. Devotion is not wanting ev’n 
in robbers. 
[Exeunt Ricarpo and CELIO. 
Eusebio. Since destiny has thus transla- 
ted me 
Into a robber-captain, be my crimes 
Infinite as my sorrow. My harsh country, 
As though I'd treach’rously assassinated 
The fall’n Lisardo, persecutes my life. 
My lands and houses are confiscated, 
Even a bare subsistence is denied me. 
And thus.her cruelty and my resentment 
Compel me, in defence of mine own safety, 
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To act the barb’rous homicide. These 
paths 
No wanderer approaches but he yields 
His property and life. 
Banditti return with ALBERTO. 
Ricardo, Hear, captain. hear 
The wonder that ensued when I examined 
The wound inflicted. 
Eusebio. Eagerly I listen. 
Ricardo. 1 found the bullet flattened 
by this book 
Placed in the trav’ ller’s breast ; the book 
unpierced ; 
The trav’ller fainting only with affright. 
See him unwounded, safe. 
Eusebio. I’m filled with terror 
And admiration. Venerable elder, 
Say who thou art, thou for whose safety 
Heaven 
Works miracles ? 
Alberto. I am, of living men, 
Oh Captain, the most fortunate ; for I, 
Unworthy, have deserved to be a priest; 
Have, in Bologna, four and forty years 
Saered theology taught diligently. 
His Holiness, to recompense my zeal, 
Gave me the bishopric of Trent; but I, 
Alarmed to find myself responsible 
For others’ souls, when of mine own sal- 
vation 
Hardly assured, renounced both palms 
and laurels, 
And flying from the world’s deceits, came 
hither 
To seek security in solitude, 
Where truth dwells naked. 
sited, 
And by the Pope was authorized to found 
A bless’d fraternity of hermits. Now, 
Thy lawless fury cuts at once the thread 
Of happiness and life. 
Eus. Say what this book ? 
Al, The fruit of all my studies, the sole 
tribute 
Of many years. 
Eus. Tell me what it contains. 
Al. A legend of the holy origin 
Of that celestial wood, on which ourLord, 
Triumphing over death, expired. ’Tis 
called 
Miracles of the Cross. 
Eus. How well entitled! 
To it has murd’rous lead displayed itself 
Like wax obedient. Would to heav’n my 
hand 
Had been in fire consumed before it aimed 
A savage blow at its most blessed pages! 
Bear hence thy life and property, that 
_..» = book 
Only Iclaim. Conduct him into safety. 
; T'llpray incessantly that thou may’st 


: see 
Thine error, and repent. 


Rome I vi- 
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Eus. If thou desirest ’ 
My good, pray that I die not unconfessed. 

Al. 1 will, and farther promise thee, 

so much 
Thy clemency has touched me, that when- 
e’er 

Thou summonest, my desert I’ll forsake, 
And hasten to confess thee. I’m a priest, 
And named Alberto. 

Eus. Dost thou promise this? 

Al. Pledging my hand. 

Eus. Grateful I kiss thy feet. 

Alberto departs, escorted by the ban- 
ditti who had brought him in, and ano- 
ther robber enters with intelligence 
that the senate of Sienna has given to 
Curcio authority to execute the sen- 
tence against Eusebio, and that 
Julia is placed in a convent. Encour- 
aged, prdbably by his prospect of be- 
ing insured leisure for repentance, con- 
fession, and absolution, Eusebio in- 
stantly determines to break into the 
convent, and carry off his beloved, com- 
forting himself farther with the judi- 
cious reflection, that he cannot possi- 
bly be much worse than, as a robber 
and murderer, he already is. He sends 
his informant to collect the band, and, 
whilst he waits for them, the Gracioso 
and Graciosa come in, filling up the 
time with Gil’s boastings of the deeds 
he will achieve against Eusebio, and 
his terror when he recognizes the re- 
doubted captain of banditti. The gang 
now return, bringing news of the ap- 
proach of Curcio with a sort of posse 
comitatus at his heels. Eusebio says, 
that, having other business in hand, 
they will, for the present, avoid Cur- 
cio and his party. He then commands 
Gil and Mengua to be tied to separate 
trees blindfolded, that they may not be 
able to betray the robbers’ course, char- 
ges them with a message for Curcio 
touching the honourable manner in 
which he had encountered and killed 
Lisardo, kindly procuring for him, prior 
to death, the means of confession, and 
then leads off his troop to effect his 
meditated sacrilege. Gil and Mengua, 
left by themselves, and bound at a dis- 
tance from each other, wrangle hum- 
ourously as to which shall first release 
the other, until Curcio and his subal- 
tern ministers of justice arrive to ren- 
der that service to both. The village 
dilate upon the atrocities perpettate 
by Eusebio, and point out the 
rous crosses over the 
his victims. Curcio looki 
instantly izes the sy 
he had formerly betrayed 
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ed wife. _Overpowered with remorse- 
ful recollections, he dismisses his fol- 
lowers to seek farther for the banditti, 
and when he remains alone, in a burst 
of sorrow, self-accusation, and repent- 
ance, not unskilfully managed, takes 
up his story at the very point at which 
he was interrupted in relating it to 
Julia. He secai to mind his accusa- 
tions—Rosmira’s assertions of imno- 
cence—her embracing the cross he now 
beholds as a safeguard—the wounds 

which he had, nevertheless, sacrilegi- 

ously inflicted upon her, leaving her 

for dead—his amazement when, upon 

returning home, he had found her there 

before him unwounded, but with Julia 

in her arms, whom she had brought 

forth at the foot of the cross, and who, 

in consequence, had a cross of blood 

and fire stamped upon her bosom—his 

subsequent conviction of Rosinira’s in- 

nocenee, to prove which so great a mi-« 

racle had been wrought—and his re- 

grets that a twin brother or sister of 

Julia’s had been left upon the moun- 

a recollections are here 

abruptly checked by a report, that the 

bandite: had been dcconted at a dis- 

tance, and he departs to join in their 

pursuit. ' 

In the next scene, Eusebio and a 
couple of robbers appear with a ladder 
under the walls of Julia’s convent. 
The captain scales the sacred pre- 
cincts, leaving his comrades to await 
his return, and immediately presents 
himself, alone, in a corridor of the - 
convent, saying, 


The convent I have’ search’d all o’er, 
With happily unnoticed tread ; 
Have peep’d through many an open door, 
At many a wrinkled nun a-bed, 
But her for whom I all explore, 
My Julia, nowhere can I find. 
Yedoubtful hopes, where would ye guide ? 
How dumb this silence! and how blind 
The darkness! Upon ev'ry side 
What horrors crowd upon my mind! 
—But I see light—another cell— 
And in it Julia! All is well! 

(Draws a curtain, and discovers Jutta 


What ! does my daring spirit quail ? 
To speak do I now hesitate ? 

Why pause? Or further, what await ? 
What varying impulses , 


» My soul, that, when my fears prevail, 


A mad audacity inspire ; 


_ When resolute, damp valour’s fire 


With fearfulness most cowardly! 
New lustre do her charms acquire 
From that mean garb; for purity 
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Is woman's chiefest loveliness. 
Her beauty, whicb dishonest love 
Awoke, does now more rarely move ; 
Though rousing passion ta excess, 
It chills me with profound respect. 
Julia ! 
Jul. Who calls? Heaven be mine aid ! 
A lawless wish’s dread effect 
Art thou, or fancy-pictured shade ? 
Eus. Tlius can my presence terrify? 
Jul. Who would not from such pre- 
sence fly ? 
Eus. Fly not! 
Jul. Unreal image, say, 
Illusive phantom of the eye, 
Copied from my uneasy thought, 
What would’st ? Lest time my griefs al- 
lay, 
Art thou a sound, a vision wrought 
By feverish imagination, 
To fill my sickly sou! with perturbation ? 
Eus. Julia, Eusebio’s self am I, 
Alive, and kneeling at thy feet. 
Were I a thought, incessantly 
Should I inhabit thy retreat. 
Jul. I listen, and now comprehend ; 
But ah, Eusebio, undeceived, 
My heart is but the more aggrieved. 
Mine honour, which thine acts offend, 
Thy flitting shadow had preferr’d 
To thee, here, where unseen, unheard, 
I amidst gushing tears expire, 
Or live to suffer more and more. 
What would'st thouhave? I tremble sore. 
What dost thou seek ? My fears, how dire! 
Speak thine iritent—My death is near ! 
Qh, tell me wherefore thou art here! 
Eus. Can love be wise or moderate ? 
My sorrows and thy cruelty 
This day must triumph over me. 
Patiently I endured my fate 
Till thou wast in a cell confined ; 
But when thy beauties lost I saw, 
Unhinder'd by religious awe, 
I trampled on the cloister’s law : 
Nor Heaven, to whom thou’rt now as- 
sign’d, 
Can justly my pretensions blame. 
Long ere the church advanced a claim 
In secrecy, my wedded wife 
Wast thou, and ne’er might wedded dame 
Exchange her state for cloister’d life. 
Jul. The love-knot I will ne’er deny, 
That could in pure felicity 
Two wills in one unite. 
Thus bound, my bridegroom’s name 
had’st thou. 
Bat here have I pronounced the row, 
Whose might 
To a celestial spouse above 
Binds hand and faith, and nuptial-love. 
What seek’st thou from Heaven's mar- 
ried bride ? 
Go, for the world is terrified 
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By thine outrageous violence, 
Whilst men remorselessly thou slayest, 
On helpless women’s honour preyest, 
Go, go! nor hope thine influence 
Should gain thy passion’s* recompense, 
Reflect, thy madness to abate, 
That I to Heaven am consecrate. 

Eus, Resistance only fans my flame. 
Already has my guilty foot 
Profaned the cloister, and the fruit 
Of sacrilege to lose, were shame. 

Julia, comply, or I will say, 

By thee invited to thy cell, 

I there have revell’d many a day. 
Dar’st thou a desp’rate wretch defy ? 
Then all who in the convent dwell 
Shall know. 

Jul. Eusebio, oh forbear ! 
Reflect.—Hark! steps are coming nigh, 
As to the choir the nuns repair. 

What shall I do? Alas! alas! 
Needs must my cell thy refuge prove, 
Secure the door, whilst they shall pass. 
One fear expels another fear. 
Eus. How absolutely reigns my love ! 
Jul. My destiny, oh how severe! 


Leaving the lovers in their hiding- 
place, the scene goes back to the exte~ 
rior of the convent, where the robbers 
are expecting their captain’s return, 
and commenting upon his delay. Eu- 
sebio and Julia appear upon the con- 
vent walls, he flying with every de- 


monstration of terror ; she pursuing 
him with reproaches, for having flown 
from her in scorn, at an instant when, 
from the urgency of his entreaties, her 
arms had been more than half thrown 
open to his wishes. He answers, that 
he does not scorn her, that he rather 
adores her more than ever, but that 
the cross standing impressed upon her 
bosom, has filled him with awe; and 
that should the cross be thus witness 
to his sins, he never afterwards could 
implore its succour for very shame. 
He charges her to remain a pure nun, 
and in his agitation missing the lad- 
der, is precipitated headlong—luckily 
without apparent injury—from the 
wall. This accident, however, confu- 
sing the robbers, they all hurry off, 
leaving Julia alone upon the wall, with 
the ladder placed invitingly at her 
feet. In a soliloquy, consisting of up- 
wards of an hundred lines, she first’ 
s Eusebio’s desertion, and cea- 
tO love her. She then considers 
Ms flight cannot lessen her of- 
lich was complete when she 
"to violate her vows; that 
juently cannot be more guil- 
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ty than she is, and may as well follow 
him. She accordingly descends the 
ladder, but is no sooner without the 
boundaries of her convent, than she is 
seized with remorse, and after a burst 
of horror, resolves to return, and de- 
vote her life to the expiation of her 
crime. As she is about to re-ascend, 
she is alarmed by approaching steps, 
and hides herself until the intruders 
shall have passed. The. intruders, 
however, prove to be some of the ban- 
ditti, returning for the forgotten lad- 
der, which they carry off, and Julia, 
finding no means of re-entering her 
convent undiscovered, concludes that 
her repentance is rejected by heaven ; 
she determines, in consequence, by 
the deeds of a desperate woman, to 
terrify the world, heaven, and even 
sin and hell. This resolution ends the 
second Jornada. 

The third Jornada opens in the 
mountains, whither Gil, being sent by 
his wife for wood, comes covered with 
crosses, in the hope that Eusebio’s 
well-known devotion to the Cross may 
render this species of armour an effi- 
cient protection from danger. At Eu- 
sebio’s approach, however, his terrors 
as usual overpower him, and he hides 
himself in a thorn-bush. This asy- 
lum he finds so inconvenient, that 
Eusebio has not long lamented over 
his hard fortune, in being constrained 
to resign Julia when in his power, be- 
fore Gil’s restlessness attracts his at- 
tention. He exclaims, 

A man who bears a cross upon his breast 

Bound to a tree! Prostrate upon the 
ground, 

Let me fulfil my vow. 

Gil. To whom, Eusebio, 

Dost thou address thine homage? Or, 
what wouldst thou ? 
If me thou worship, wherefore dost thou 
bind me? 
Or binding, wherefore worship ? 
Eus. Who art thou? 
Gil. Know you not Gil? Since here 
you left me bound, 
And loaded with a message, shouts and 
cries 
Have failed to draw a passenger this 
way, 
Who might untie me. 

Eus. This is not the place ; 
Where thou wert bound and left.) ~ 
Gil. That I confess ; eS 

But when I saw that nobody 
ther, : Bf 
Bound as I was, from tree to ie 
velled " 
Vou. XVIII. 
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Until I reach’d this thorn-bush. So it 


was, 
Though strange the accident. 
Eus. (aside.) Simple he seems, 
And may prove useful.—(dAloud.) Gil, 
I’ve liked thee well 
Since last we spoke together, we'll be 
friends. 
Gil. That’s kindly said; and since we 
are such friends, é 
I will remain here, where we altogether 
May be banditti; ‘tis a joyous life, 
I'm told, far better than to toil and.moil, 
From year’s end until year’s end. 
Eus. Tliou with me, 
According to thy wish, shalt here re- 
main. 


This may suffice as a specimen of 
the tragical mirth with which Spanish 
dramatists relieve their murders and 
miraclés. The banditti now enter, 
leading a man whose face is eoncealed; 
and who refuses, they say, to discover 
himself to any one but the captain. 
Eusebio declares himself that tremen- 
dous personage, and the stranger ob- 
serves, “ We are not alone!” Evuse- 
bio then announces Gil te his people, 
as a new recruit, orders the proper 
dress and arms to be given him, and 
dismisses him with the rest of the 
troop. When he remains tete-a-teté 
with the straager, the latter challenges 
him to fight, declaring that he came 
thither expressly to kill him. Eusebio 
complies reluctantly, saying, he does 
not like to kill or be killed without 
knowing why ; and the stranger, re- 
marking that he is in the right, for. 
unless the offender knows it to be the 
offended who slays him, no satisfac- 
tion is obtained by the injured party, 
discovers his face, and proves to be 
Julia. Eusebio, shocked at seeing her 
out of her convent, and in man’s at- 
tire, inquires how she comes there, so 
disguised ; she answers, that his con- 
tempt is the sole cause of her conduct, 
and, in order to show him what it-is 
to teach a woman to overleap 
bounds of modesty, she will recount 
to him the crimes she has already per- 
petrated, which will delight her as 
much in the relation as they did in 
the acting. She then narrates a series 
of atrocious murders committed, to se- 


: _cure her flight from detection: Euse- 


*bio, horror-stricken at her berversi ion 
entreats Julia to return to her convent, 


assuring her that his reverence for the 


cross stamped upon her bosom, must 
still, and for ever, + pa him to fly 
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her. They are now interrupted by 
the banditti, who announce near 
ngs CS, ove —- his former 
party. io bids Julia again con- 
cathe face, lest she should fall into 
her father’s hands, and leads his band 
to combat their assailants—Julia, who 
shows less taste for fighting than for 
assassinating, watches the conflict from 
the stage. She proclaims the flight of 
the robbers, leaving Eusebio alone 
among his enemies ; and, resolving to 
rally the fugitives, and to confound all 
ages by her audacity in her lover’s de- 
fence, hurries off to effect her pur- 


Gil now makes his appearance in 
his bandit accoutrements, lamenting 
that the moment he has entered upon 
his bandit noviciate to insure his safe- 
ty, the previously victorious robbers 
are beaten. The conquering ts 
join him, and a laughable contest en- 
sues, in which he endeavours to per- 
suade his former friends that he has 


been fighting upon their side, and is 
clad in the spi of robber whom he 
has slain. He accompanies them in 


the pursuit of the flying outlaws, lea- 

ving the stage free for Curcio and Eu- 

sebio, who come on fighting. Curcio 

says,— 

We are alone, and I give thanks to Hea- 
ven, 


Which to my single hand reserved my 
vengeance, 

Nor by a stranger’s weapon would permit 

Thy death. 

Eus. Heav’n, Curcio, was not wroth 

with me 

When it together brought us. If thou 
hither 


Offended cam’st, offended and chastised 
Thou shalt return. And yet such strange 


respect 
Thou fill’st me with, that far beyond thy 
sword 
I thine annoyance fear. Well might thy 
, courage 
Excite alarm, but ’tis thy hoary head 
‘That makes, I know not why, a coward 
‘ of me. 
Cur. Eusebio, I acknowledge thy dis- 
course 
Has much allayed the anger that inflamed 
My ay ~ sib thee; yet I'll not en- 


That, inad¢ertently,thou should’st ascribe 

Thy terror only to my hoary locks, 

When tis my valour’s due—Renew the 
fight ! 

Nor star, nor favorable sign, shall ever 

Rob me of offer’d vengeance. Let us fight. 
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Eusebio. My terror? Weakly dost thou 
boast, old man, 
Respect for fear mistaking ; yet the truth 
If I should speak, I fairly must confess 
The victory I wish for were to fall 
Submissive at thy feet, praying thy par- 
don ; 
And even now, my sword, (terror of 
thousands !) 
I lay before them. 
Cur. Do not think, Eusebio, 
That I would poorly at advantage kill. 
There is my sword,—( Aside.) The dire 
necessity 
Of dealing his death-blow I thus avoid. 
(Aloud. ) Let us essay our native strength. 
(They Wrestle. 
Eus. 1 know not 
How thou work’st on me, but within my 


breast 

My heart dissolves, wrath and revenge 
forgetting, 

It at mine eyes o’erflows ; confused, dis- 
ordered, 


I, to avenge thee, could destroy myself. 
Avenge thyself! Lo, prostrate at thy 
f , 


eet 
I yield my life ! 
Cur. Nobles, however injured, 
Stain not their swords in blood of yielded 
men, 
The brightness of a victory is dimmed, 
With blood when clouded. 
(Voices without.) This way they are 
gone. 
Cur. My people, flush’d with conquest, 
seek me, thine 
Cowardly fly. Thy life I freely give thee; 
Conceal thyself; vainly should I repress 
The vengeful anger of a peasant troop, 
*Midst whom thou, single, must perforce 
be slain. 
Eus.Curcio, I never shunned the power 
of man, 
Thine though I feared. 
sword ; and see 
That valour ’gainst an army overflow, 
Which against thee so strangely failed. 


Restore my 


Enter Octavio and the PEASANTS. 


Oct. Not one, 
Ev’n from the deepest valley, to the crag 
That tops the mountain, has remained 
alive ; 
Eusebio only has escaped, who, flying—- 
Eus. Thou liest! Eusebio flies not. 
dll. Here, Eusebio?— 
Kili him! 
~ Bus. Come on, base peasants ! 
Hold, Octavio ! 
et, My lord, do you forbid us, you, 
whose part 
encourage us ? 
you defend 
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A man who has dishonour’d you, and shed 
your blood ? 
Gil. A. man who ruins ey’n this moun- 
tain ? 
Who in the village has not left a melon, 
Or maiden undevoured? Who has de- 
stroyed 
So many men? And will you now pro- 
tect him ? 
Oct. What means your lordship ? 
Cur. Hold! Attend, I say! 
( Aside.) Unlucky chance! (Aloud. ) *Twere 
better to Sienna 
To bear him prisoner ; Eusebio, yield ; 
1 pledge a nobie’s word for thine assu- 
rance ; 
I'll be thine advocate, althqugb thy foe. 
Eus. To thee, as Curcio, I would yield 
myself, 
But not as to a judge, for that were fear, 
The other, reverence. 
Oct. Kill Eusebio bere! 
Cur. Observe—— 
Oct. Will you defend him? To your 
country 
Do you turn traitor ? 
Cur. Traitor! 1? Eusebio, 
Forgive me; thus insulted, I must be 
The first to strike. 
Eus. Do thou not interpose, 
Old. lord, thy sight o’erawes me, and thy 
le 


Make thee their shield against mine 


arm. 


( They all go off fighting, except Curcio, 
who remains, watching the event.) 


Hesees Eusebio pierced with a thou- 
sand wounds, and driven over the side 
of the precipice ; exclaims that the 
cold blood calls to- his, and hurries 
away to seek him. 

Eusebio next falls down the preci- 
pice on to the stage, oer | 7 at 
the foot of the cross beneath which he 
was originally found. He repents of 
his past misdeeds, and calls upon Li- 
sardo and Alberto to fulfil their pro- 
mises of not suffering him to die with- 
out confession. Curcio comes in,— 
expresses grief at Eusebio’s situation, 
—-sets about examining his wounds— 
discovers the cross upon his breast, 
exactly similar to Julia’s— izes 
him as his lost son, observing that he 
himself is justly punished in the very 
same place where he had sinned, by 
attempting to murder his innocent 
wife. Eusebio dies, calling vehement- 
ly upon Alberto, and Curcio tears his 
hair in an agony of parental love and 
sorrow. Octavio now brings him the 
news of Julia’s disappearance from her 
convent, and is fo: the pea- 
sants with intellige; return of 
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the banditti, led on by a man or ade- 
mon, who conceals his name and face 
even from his own partizans. Curcio 
reg oy the dead Eusebio to have 

n his son, and desires his body to 
be removed for interment. The pea- 
sants represent that he has died excom- 
municated, and cannot have Christian 
burial. Curcio bursts into tears, and 
leaves them in despair ; the peasants 
bury the corpse upon the spot, appa- 
rently under leaves and boughs of 
trees ; depart, leaving Gil to watch, 
and report the movements of the re- 
turning banditti. The poor Gracioso 
has scarcely time to express his ex- 
treme dislike of his situation and coms 
pany, when Alberto enters again, jour- 
neying from Rome. The corpse imme- 
diately claims his formerly promised 
assistance,—Alberto, a good deal sur- 
prised at the occurrence, seeks till he 
finds the dead body, which he has 
no sooner uncov than it rises up, 
and accompanies the worthy priest to 
the foot of the cross, for the purpose 
of making confession, and receiving 
absolution. 

Julia now appears with the banditti, 
seeking for the enemy, whom she ex- 
pects to surprise in the negligence of 
victory. One of the robbers says, 
there is no need of seeking further, for 
the enemy is at hand. Accordingly, 
Curcio and his party enter, but before 
a blow is struck, Gil, who is burstin 
with the wonders he has witn 4 
comes forward, and directs the gene- 
ral attention to the igy that iseven 
then in progress. All look towards the 
cross, and mention what they see take 

lace. Curcio finally sa: 

And as the holy father terminates 
The form of absolution, at’his feet 
The corpse, a second time, falls dead. 


Enter. ALBERTO. 
Alb. Amidst 
Their boastful splendours learn, mankind, 
from me, 
The greatest miracle that e’er waswrougbt. 
After Eusebio’s death, Héav'n to his corse 
Restored the soul, till it had made con- 
fession. 
Such favour does devotion to the Cross 
Obtain from the Most High. 
Cur. My darling son! 
Unfortunate thou wast not, who couldst 
merit 
Such glories to adorn thy tragic death! 
Would Julia were as conscious of her 
faults ! 
Jul. Assist me, Heaven! What’ is it 
that 1 hear ? 
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What prodigy is this? I who aspired 
Unto Eusebio’s love, am I his sister? 
Then let my father Curcio, let the world, 
This day be made acquainted with my 


crimes ; 

Terrified by such horrors, I myself 

Will here proclaim them. Know, all li- 
ving men, 


That I am Julia, in the shameful list 
Of bad, the worst! But since my guilt is 
public, 
So from this day shall be my penitence, 
Most humbly of the world I ask forgive- 
ness 
For my abhorred example, and of God, 
For my bad life. 
Cur. Thou prodigy of guilt! 
F with my proper hands will murder thee, 
That, as thy life, thy death may be atro- 
cious. 
Jul. Thou Holy Cross, on thee I call 
for aid ! 
Pledging my word henceforward in my 
convent 
To expiate, by ceaseless penances, 
My sins, 

[4s Cuncio strikes at her with his 
sword, she clasps the Cross placed 
on EUSEBIO’s grave, and it flies 

‘ away with her. 
Alb, Stupendous miracle ! 
Cur. And thus, 
With this most marvellous event, its au- 


thor 
Happily ends the Worsuip oF THE Cross. 


We shall follow his example, and 
leave this most marvellous event, and 
most extraordinary Famosa Comedia, 
to the judgment of our readers. One 
word, edie we must subjoin be- 
fore we conclude. Our own taste, as 
we have already stated, would certain- 
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ly not have led to the selection of La 
Devocion de la Cruz, as the most plea- 
sing specimen of Calderon’s tragic 
powers ; but in the hope that our ar. 
ticle upon the more comic Famosa Co- 


media of Agradecer y no Amar, might 
have somewhat predisposed our read- 
ers in favour of our author, we were 
content to submit our private opinion 
to that of the great majority of Spa- 
nish scholars, who consider this piece 
as one of the best productions of the 
first of Spanish dramatists. We are, 
however, chiefly influenced to this act 
of deference, by our wish to present to 
the British public, if a less attractive, 
a more interesting, because a more im- 
portant picture ;—one exhibiting the 
portraiture rather ofa uation than of an 
individual. In no country aspiring to 
literary fame, we apprehend, except 
the Peninsula, could a genius lofty and 
powerful as Calderon’s, have been low- 
ered by the alloy of such an absolute 
distortion of intellect, and perversion 
of the moral sense. Of the impiously 
familiar introduction of sacred names 
and topics, we have softened away as 
much as was compatible with the na- 
ture of the subject. We did so more 
because we could not help it, than 
from any preconceived intention ; but 
we have left, we fancy, quite sufficient 
to pain every serious mind ; and final- 
ly, we must confess, that we have rare- 
ly met with aught more impressive, as 
a political and moral lesson, or more 
humiliating to the pride of human rea- 
son, than this Olla podrida of high ta- 
lent, brilliant imagination, bigotry, su- 
peretition, vice, and downright absur- 
ity. 
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BY JACOB RUDDIMENT, A.M., PROBATIONER OF DIVINITY, 
AND SCHOOLMASTER OF THE PARISH. 


Ecce pro laicis 


Multam allegavi, 
Necnon pro presbyteris 
Multum comprobavi. 


ARCHDEACON WALTER DE Mapgs: 


Cuar. I. 
The Introduction, containing a Short Account of the Life of the Author. 


GentTLe Reaper,—In presentin 
you with the following sketches an 
recollections of the primitive manners 
and simple incidents of a remote and 
secluded parish, littleart or method may 
be expected. During something more 
than fifty years’ residence, manand boy, 
in my natale solum, I have not been as 
those who walk through the world with 
their eyes shut ; whatever events pass- 
ed beforeme, whatever changes of man- 
ners I have seen, or whatever pecu- 
liarities of character presented them- 
selves to my observation, have all been 
more or less treasured up in the stores 
of my memory, from which I can draw 
conclusions, institute comparisons or 
contrasts on any given occasion, and 
from whence J can derive at all times 
an accumulated mass of ideas on which 
to ruminate and reflect. In delivering 
my detached sketehes and observations 
to the world, I shall not be solicitous 
in giving them arranged in the exact 
order of time in which the events oc- 
curred ; but shall set them down al- 
most at random, as they arose in my 
memory, or as the scattered scraps and 
memorandums were picked out from 
the chaotic confusion of a port-folio, 
swelled to an enormous bulk, with 
quotations and excerpts from the clas- 
sics, and from the delicious but pon- 
derous volumes of the schoolmen, with 
innumerable manuscript sermons, fill- 
ed, I would fain trust, with treasures 
of sound orthodoxy. and practical wis- 
dom ; the solicitous labour of many 
an hour, snatehed frem the daily toil 
of my sehool ; among which are min- 
gled, no doubt, many papers of a pro- 
faner east, such as those on session 
business, militia lists, scholars’ entries, 
notandums of our Friendly Society, 
and sundry minute items ef house- 
hold expenditure—the whole forming 
amass over which the boards of the 
book can no more be made to tie, than 





can the capacious coat be made to but- 
ton over the stuffed belly of the turtle- 
fed alderman. F 
But previous to commencing my 
task, according to the advice of the 
best crities,—not those of the present 
day, for I know little about them, but 
that glorious band, at the head’ of 
which stand Aristotle and Longinus, 
—it behoves me to give some account 
of myself, my age and country, and 
under the influence of what scenes and 
circumstances I have been able to pro- 
duce a work, which, in all probability, 
is destined to carry my name down to 
posterity. The first thing we desider- 
ate in the perusal of a great writer, 
Homer, Xenophon, or Thucydides, for 
instance, is to obtain some inkling of 
his descent and personal history. To 
the universal regret of the learned, 
such information respecting the an- 
cient worthies is, in almost every case, 
scanty and imperfect; I hope I may 
be permitted, without appearing arro~ 
gant, to differ from their example in 
this single respect ; and in case no kind 
friend, after my decease, should be in 
possession of sufficient information re- 
specting me, I shall, in as concise, and 
in as unpretending a manner as possi- 
ble, give a short sketch of my life, 
being conscious, that with regard to 
classical propriety, I am borne out in 
this by the example of Horace, who, 
in many of his odes and epistles, lets 
out many hints of his personal mat- 
ters, as also Virgilius Maro, his con- 
temporary bard, in that affair regard- 
ing the farm at Mantua, which may 
be read in his first Bucolic. I am 
aware, that supercilious grandeur may 
smile at the simplicity of the manners 
and sentiments which I am about to 
depict, and that ignorance and a mor- 
bid taste may sneer at what they will 
term my pedantry and rusticity ; but 
characters and sentiments, if taken from 
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the life, which I declare mine to be, 
will always be prized by the truly 
wise, as forming so many pictures of 
the diversified scenery of existence. 
And as to the charge of pedantry, I ap- 
peal to you, O ye sons of the Ferula! 
whether it be possible for a mind in- 
timately imbued, and constantly con- 
versant with, the empare and p 

of ancient lore, to produce anythin 
whatsoever which will not be tin 
with the divine ambrosia, the heaven- 
sent manna of the classics ? 

I have often had reason to congra- 
tulate myself on being more fortunate 
than Homer ; for whereas seven cities 
contended for the honour of as — 

lace, and posterity has not yet been able 
5 decide are them, I can place it 
beyond all doubt that I first drew 
breath in the beautiful and romantic 
ish of smerny regret ae 

i that owing to the dilatoriness o 
one blacksmith, , Sr Anvil, in not re- 
iring an old quadrant of mine, which 
fas lath in his smithy-window for two 
years, among a heap of old keys and 
superannuated horse-shoes, I shall not 
be able to give the exact latitude and 
longitude of the parish with that degree 
of geographical precision which I could 
wish. Suffice it, for the present, to 
say, that it is situate in a remote and 
i of Scotland—on all sides it 
is bounded and hemmed in by bold, 
heath-covered, rocky, and precipitous 
mountains. The parish, as S$ po- 
pulation, is by no means large, and 
affording no great incitements to the 
luxurious pomp of the great, or the 
schemes of the ambitious : the greater 
cos of the inhabitants are of the 
umbler orders of society. ‘Towards 
the extremities of its circumference, 
.the ground is wild, bleak, barren, and 
inca’ of cultivation, with here and 


there a few scattered and lonely habita- ° 


_ tions, = the frugal — ee 
scan precarious subsistence by 
po of a few sheep, &c. ; but 
sweepi rough the middle of the 

ish winds a beautiful and romantic 
river, rolling on through deep chasms 
and precipitous, though smooth-worn, 
rocky fragments, the incessant and 
persevering effect of many ages. Its 
steep and overhanging banks are thick- 
ly wooded with a beautiful verdure ; 
the birch, the mee and the 
quivering aspen shooting out, as by 
miracle, from the rocks in sin- 
gular tortuosity, unite their boughs 
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from the opposite banks, and thus ex- 
clude the light of the sun, and the 
gaze of man, from the fishes which 

rt below. In a rich valley of allu- 
vial soil, and on the banks of the Dar. 
ber, a tributary stream which mingles 
its waters with those of the Blackwa- 
ter, stands the kirk of Knockbrae, and 
at a short distance below, the ‘ modest 
mansion ’ of the parish minister. ; 

The back part of the manse looks 
down on the first mentioned stream, 
which flows here with great rapidity, 
and acquiring force by its gradual de- 
scent, it at length dashes with impe- 
tuosity against the sharp-pointed rocks 
which would vainly seem to oppose it. 
From the church you may hear the 
hollow sound of these conflicting wa- 
ters, which, to a poetical imagination, 
might seem as the unearthly laugh of 
the spirit that misleads the steps of 
the wanderer during the" moonless 
night. To the man of God, it no 
doubt suggests a more rational train of 
thought ; to him it is the music of na- 
ture, that attunes his soul to heavenly 
musings and devout contemplation; 
it harmonizes with the more gentle 
workings of his mind, and tends to 
raise his thoughts above the ‘ toil and 
trouble’ of the restless scenes of hu- 
manity. Ata very short distance from 
the church and manse stood the still 
humbler mansion of my venerable and 
respected parents—Peace be to their 
spirits! With the humble accommo- 
dation of a but and a ben, and the dila- 
pidated adjuncts of a barn, and accom- 
modations for two cows, and a couple 
of steeds, which laboured a small croft, 
did the worthy couple rear up me, their 
only son, to the years of discretion 
and manhood. Whether it was, that 
the minister and dominie, being the 
two greatest men in the parish, and 
of course, in the eyes of my parents, 
the two greatest men on earth, and 
of consequence their situations the 
most enviable as a future profession 
for their darling son ; or whether my 
early precocity of genius—for, at the 
age of four years, L had completely 
mastered the Shorter Catechism, and 
had — to scrawl an alphabet on 
the walls with a piece of cinder—gave 
them indications of my future celebri- 
ty in erudite learning, cannot now, by 
reason of their lamented decease, be 
accurately ascertained ; but so it was, 
that in the intervals of tending the 
sheep, and driving the horses in the 
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lough, I was consigned to the charge 

of my worthy predecessor Mr Thum 

bottom, of whom I will draquentle 


have occasion to speak, with the hope. 


that I might one day at least fill his 
place, and perhaps aspire to the sum- 
mum bonum, the very pinnacle of great- 
ness in my father’s eyes, viz. the pulpit 
of Mr Langtext. Under the i 
care and salutary discipline of Thump- 
bottom, then, my mind gradually ex- 
panded, my appetite for learning in- 
creased, and my mental digestion be- 
came more y, firm, and persever- 
ing. Little did I think, while I ad- 
mired the deep and awful erudition, 
and coured and trembled under. the 
frown or uplifted birch of that renown- 
ed pedagogue, that I would one day 
triumph in the conscious power of su- 
periority 1 and in that very 
school which hath re-echoed my wail- 
ings, witnessed my tears, and support- 
ed my tottering knees, shaking under 
the correcting scourge of idleness and 
ignorance, that I should in my turn 
wield the rod of power, and raise in 
vengeance the redressing arm ! 


‘‘ Sed tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
ini ” 

So wonderful was my proficiency at 
school, that in the course of a few years 
I had exhausted the whole stock of 
my worthy preceptor’s information, 
and had literally drained him dry. 
Many may be disposed to suggest that 
perhaps this was no difficult task, and, 
after all, that my acquisitions might 
have been but very moderate. It is 
not for me to speak on so delicate a 
matter. Suffice it to say, Mr Thump- 
bottom, as will afterwards be more 
fully shown, was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of “ The Mighty Mair ;” his 
Latin introduction, he said, was a per- 
fect and splendid monument of human 
ingenuity. In it he took care I should 
be thoroughly versed ; and with the 
help of translations, I got a tolerable 
smattering of the classical historians 
and poets. How shall I forget those 
attic nights under our humble roof, 
when the dominie, over a dish of sowins 
and milk, would descant so eloquently 
on the glories of the age of Mzcenas, 
the importance of classic lore, and the 
wonderful talents of “ the Mighty 
Mair !” while al] the time my parents 
listened with intense and mute won- 
der, swallowed the Jlong-sow 


names with a voracious i and 
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thought in their hearts that the peda- 
gogue was the most astonishing man 
alive. He had been at college, too, 
and told of learned professors robed in 
black gowns, who spoke Hebrew, . 
Greek, and Chaldee ;—of Janitors, 
clothed in purple, who bore before 
them maces of silver, like the princes 
of the earth ;—then the many feats 
and labours of the collegians, the toils 
and rewards of learning, and the ho- 
nours and renown whiclr it brings. It 
is not to be wondered at, that hearing 
all these fine things, and being assured 
that without a college education my 
further progress would be barred, and 
my prospects limited, it should be re- 
solved between the worthy couple, that, 
if at ajl practicable, I should go to the 
university. Accordingly, at the. ap- 
pointed time, having been equipped in 
one of the minister's old black: coats, 
furbished up for the occasion, and 
furnished by the same worthy man 
with the loan of an old Greek Homer 
and Lexicon, to which was kindly 
added by the dominie a Greek gram- 
mar, which, from the dog-leaves, and 
various nd@mes on the title-page, seem- 
ed to have come thr a variety of 
proprietors ; moreover, having obtain- 
ed the luxury of a pair of shoes and 
two spare shirts, tied up in a bun- 
dle, I set out 6ne morning (after hav- 
ing spent the evening before with the 
parson and dominie, receiving their 
instructions and admonitions) for that 
renowned seat of learning and seience, 
the Marischall College, Aberdeen. 
“ The world was all before me,” and 
the road, to me unknown, was-for a 
time dreary and fatiguing ; but meet- 
ing in the course of my journey with 
many other students bending the same 
way, and all like ‘myself ing it 
on foot, perhaps for hundreds of miles 
—for coaching was not introduced in 
those days—I entered into friendly 
talk with them, and many being more 
— than myself, they <q 
my languor, encouraged my " 
and diverted my mind by the fo 
of their anecdote. Tired to death wit 
the long and rugged roads, and my 
toes bursting their cearments, and 
peeping through my worn-out shoes, 
we arrived at the venerable seat of 
learning, my long-wished-for goal, 
and the object of my enthusiastic re- 
verence. I stood a candidate for one 
of the annual bursaries, and never 
general more exulted in the success of 
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a perilous engagement than did I when 
I found Sas ee 
ted contest, my abilities were rewarded 
page fa Gore of six pounds fif- 


teen ings sterling. 

This magnificent sum, with a pit~- 
tance furnished from home, eq 
all my wants, and far exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations ; indeed I 
had never known before what life was, 
and I exulted in the idea of my conse 
quence as a gentleman studying polite 
literature. Four of us fellow-students 
occupied an elevated garret ; and we 
were valets, butlers, and bakers, to 
each other in turn. Yet, with all this 
lowliness of fortune, our minds were 
active and energetic, and filled with a 
noble enthusiasm lighted up by the 
—_—— of antiquity. And while 
assembled in an evening, we launched 
out into discursive talk, or wielded the 
intellectual weapons of controversy ; 
our fancies warmed by the elevated re- 
citals of the historian, or the heroic 
song of the poet; an acute observer 
might have marked the embryo scin- 
tillations of those minds which were 
afterwards, by their own efforts, to 
burst through the obscurity which en- 
v them, and shine out in all 
their brightness to the world. Many 
of my former associates have I seen 
rise to distinction in society, while I, 
with similar feelings and aspirations, 
have been doomed, as these pages will 
unfold, to drag out my life in obscuri- 
ty ; but a truce to such speculations. 
“ Some are born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths, and others with a wood- 
en ladle ;” a saying which, if not clas- 
sical, deserves from its justness and 
force to be so. 

I thus spent the winters of four years 
in ingulphing huge draughts of the 
Pierian springs, and the sparkling and 
intoxicating waters of Helicon; in 
summer I wrought it off by labouring 
at the threshing-floor, or following the 
plough through the brown fallow. 

our seasons more concluded my 
course of theological study ; and at the 
end of that period I came out from the 
hands of the presbytery a confirmed 
and licensed preacher of the gospel. I 
now became an object of respect and 
reverence to all the inhabitants of the 
parish ; second, of course, to the mini- 
ster, but pressing hard on the heels of 
the dominie, and, in the estimation of 
many, rather first than second to him. 
Both these worthies still continued to 
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be my guides, philosophers, and 
friends ; although a shade of jealousy 
now and then tinged the brow of the 
learned Mr Thumpbottom, as I ven. 
tured to arraign his opinions, and bold} 
advance information of my own acqui- 
sition. My sacred character now obliged 
me to lay aside all rustic occupations, 
I was now frequently to be seen strol- 
ling about the by-paths of the parish, 
‘* muttering my wayward fancies,” and 
equipped in a suit of sables, which 
imparted a still gloomier cast to my 
naturally lank and cadaverous person, 
And I hereby do declare, that I found 
not half so much difficulty in master. 
ing the ancient languages, or fathoms 
ing the depths of school theology, or 
in filling a whole quire of paper with 
sound divinity, as I had in patching 
up, inking, and keeping in anything 
of tolerable repair, the only: suit of cles 
rical garments which I was possessed 
of ; notwithstanding that my mother, 
who set no bounds to her pride in sueh 
a son, manufactured for me a pair of 
parson-grey stockings and hodd: 
under-garments, which I wore on 
week-days. I was now frequently 
requested to preach for Mr Lang- 
text, and also for many of the neigh- 
bouring clergymen ; by which means 
I not only had an opportunity of 
spreading the fame of my eloquence, 
but also of getting a good dinner, and 
being admitted to the converse of the 
great and learned, which to me, that 
had always an eager curiosity to see all 
ranks and degrees of humanity, was 
peculiarly gratifying. I had also the 
good fortune, as I then thought, tore- 
ceive the promises of more than one 
patron in my behalf ; indeed my hopes 
of promotion were at that time 
sanguine ; but I had not then, with all 
my erudition, learned the real nature 
of a promise. 

It was about this same time, too, 
when honours were likely to beshower- 
ed upon me, and when that blest ha- 
ven of all clerical hopes and fears, that 
snug elysium, a manse, was thought 
to be within my reach, that I fancied 
that Miss Jessy Pruan; the only 
daughter of Bailie Pruan, of the neigh- 
bouring borough, looked on me with 
an oo of ye og She was be 
comely, rosy-faced lassie, and h 
peer: (Hh in her eye as she glanced 
towards me, which made my heart 
twinge ; she had a wonderful share of 
erudition, considering she was a we- 
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man, and used to praise my parts ina 
manner* which was very soothing to 
me ; moreover, her father, the bailie, 
Daghe Badia meetd beds Ribee 
thought whoever wou e happy 
rs would not get her empty-hand- 
ed. The first time I attracted her no- 
tice was once I preached in the Muckle 
Kirk of Boroughtown—my text was 
culled from the Song of Solomon. I 
am ashamed to sa ier often she oc- 
cupied my thoughts afterwards, and 
abstrac 
I gave up my researches into the la- 
bours of the Fathers,.and the meta- 

hysical subtilties of tle profounder 

ivines, and hunted through Horace, 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Anacreon, for 
love ditties, which I translated, with 
her name inserted instead of the Ly- 
dias and Delias of the originals, and 
which she handed about among her 
acquaintances, not a little proud and 
delighted with the compliments. But, 
alas! ‘ woman is but warld’s gear !” 
My preferment, like the rainbow, fled 
the faster from me, and seemed even 
more distant, the more eagerly I pur- 
sued. Miss Pruan began to get impa- 
tient—sullen—distant —and at hast 
contemptuous in her treatment of me ; 
and I was awaked one day from my 
reverie of bliss and happiness, by hear- 
ing that she had made an elopemeut 
with some rakish and profligate en- 
sign of a regiment. Her father, grie- 
ved and irritated, died soon after, and 
disinherited her ; and, in the course of 
years, I had a sort of melancholy sa- 
tisfaction in beholding the just retri- 
bution of Providerice, for the same 
lady came home a*poor widow, with 
two or three children, and now resides 
in her native borough; the which 
place, when I visit occasionally to 
make a Bene of books and quills 
for my school, if I chance to see her 
on the streets, I walk hastily past on 
the other side, not willing to give pain. 
to her feelings, or awaken unpleasant 
But, to re- 
turn from this vain digtession. Mr 
Thumpbottom, the dominie, had been 
but in a sickly state during the win- 
ter, and, to alan him a little of his. 
harassing duty, I had been occasion- 
ally in the practice of teaching, the 
school. One evening in the spring, as, 
my father and I were sitting by the 
fireside, he busy mending some of his 
horse-gear, aud I conning ovcr.a ser, 
mon which I was to preach next Sun- 

Vor, XVIII. 


my mind from my studies.’ 
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day, my mother entered, and. with a. 
look of importance, and shake of- the: 
head, said, ‘‘ lL have.just been. seeing 
that puir man, the dominie, and J am 
saer mista’en if he is.in a. good way.” 
My father looked up, and exclaimed,, 
‘** Ah, poor man !”. The thread of my. 
sermon also snapped, and arousing my- 
self at the intelligence, I also exclaim- 
ed, “ Alas, poor man!” . We then,, 
with many reflections on the uncer- 
tainty of life, began to speculate much 
on the sick man’s complaint, and the 
probable duration of his life.. Towards. 
night, my mother having gone out'a 
second time, again returned, and in- 
formed us the dominie was much worse. 
Next day I paid him a visit, and found 
him very ill indeed, and he scarcely 
recognized me. Early in the morning 
I was roused by my father and mo- 
ther, who told me the dominie was 
gone, and that I should lose no time 
in communicating the intelligence to 
the minister. Ihastened up toe the 
manse accordingly, and found the mi-. 
nister in a great measure prepared for 
the intelligence. He, as became him, 
made many pithy remarks on the cer- 
tainty of death, the folly of laying up 
our treasures here, and the insignifi- 
cance of all worldly concerns ; pro< 
nounced a glowing eulogium on the 
talents, virtue, and friendly and .con- 
vivial disposition of the deceased ; ex 
pressed a sort of unavailing regret that 
we could never get a successor, who 
would equal, or at all events surpass 
him ; and finally concluded with what 
I, and I daresay the reader also by this 
time expecfed, viz., proposing the. si- 
tuation to myself. In short, through, 
the influence of the minister, I. was, in 


-all due time, inducted into the charge: 


of the school.of Knockbrae, was putin 
possession of a free house containing 
three apartments, and the yearly in~ 
come, exclusive of some few. scholars’ 
fees, of L.10, 13s. 4d, , 

I was now set down in something 
like a comfortable competency, and, 
as is the case with most. men, espe- 
cially with those who have a shade.of 
indolence in their temperament, as I 
must confess myself to, have, when, I 
found my wants thus partly provided 
for, I was.less senuaus and perseye-, 
ring in my applications to my patrons 
fora kil ; _ they, on the. other, 
hand, seizing hold of the opportunity, 
of my relaxation, gradually slunk from, 
under the load of their promise, in the 
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samme manner as you may have seen a 
lazy and unconscious nag flinch from 
his draught when the stimulating ap- 
plication of the whip was withdrawn ; 
so that I have again and again had the 
mortification to perceive vacancies fill- 
ed up by others, where I had good 
to expect a preference myself. 
have thus been so long accustomed 
to endure the “ bitterness of hope de- 
ferred,” that I have at last almost 
ceased to entertain any expectations of 
further preferment, and have discipli- 
ned my mind to the more manly and 
Christian feeling of resignation and 
contentment. Indeed, after all, I have 
grounds of satisfaction which are suffi- 
cient to gratify any reasonable man. I 
am second to only one in the circle in 
which I move, and am looked up to 
by the whole parish with respect and 
iration, bating a few little person- 
al and profession 
no individual or situation can escape, 
and which shall be duly and faithfully 
narrated in their proper place. My 
classical erudition, though it can only 
be understood by my brethren of the 
bireh, commands for me more general 
and unanimous praise and wonder, 
than if I were surrounded by a whole 
pre ny of learned eae. I “ 
a pri receiving that I am the 
oracle of the c sanpiery soptill Often is 
my abode visited by those who wish 
my advice to direct their conduct, 
ve their difficulties, or conduct their 
important concerns ; and, when I walk 
out in an evening after dismissing my 
I am often to be seen seated 
on a stone, or broken-down pailing, 
surrounded by a circle of eager and 
ighted listeners. I have the satis- 
of thinking, too, that I have 
been the means of training up many 
erations of youth in the wholesome 
Sliscipline of truth, virtue, and classi- 
cal erudition ; and, ee has 
anything been more gratifying to me 
rg to Eeteive a visit and the thanks 
of my guondam pupils, after they have 
grown es the years of discretion ; 
which I have repeatedly done from 
several who have arisen to some con- 
in the world. 

e live here in a calm and seclu- 
ded quiet, far removed from the stir 
and bustle of the “ great Babel.” All 
that agitates, enfuriates, and debases 
society, is removed far from us. We 
only hear of wars, tumults, party- 
strife, impiety, and folly ; and, hear- 


animosities, which 


[July, 
ing, smile that such things should so 


convulse the “ sons of a day!” 
The contemplation of the calm, pla- 
cid, or sublime scenery of nature, 
soothes the monotony of our exist. 
ence. The slow, winding sweep of the 
river, as it rolls on incessantly amid 
its thick- wooded banks, is a more plea« 
sing object than the full tide of che. 
quered existence pouring along the 
cramped and polluted streets of a city, 
and the distant soothing roar of 
mountain cataract, more congenial 
than the yell and clamour of an agi- 
tated multitude. 

But there is society here also—sim- 
ple and primitive, no doubt, oy 
to the eye of taste, rude and inele- 
gant ; not without the original imper- 
fections of humanity, though, I will 
venture to say, more fresh from the 
hands of nature, their good qualities 
less adulterated, and their evil less 
complicated and enormous, than those 
of a crowded and more refined neigh-. 
bourhood. I have always been of the 

inion of those who think that man- 
kind is the same throughout, and onl 
modified by situation, society, a 
education. In my long, intimate, and 
varied intercourse with my fellow- 
rishioners, I have marked gleaming 
forth, even from amid the cbacarng 
cloud of universal ignorance, sw 
symptoms and indications of a diver- 
sity of peculiar character, talent, and 
propensity, as convinces me of the ac- 
curacy of Gray’s beautiful and well- 
known supposition in his elegy :— 


“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
sway’d, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre— 

Some village Hampden, that with daunt- 
less breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may 
rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 
blood.” 


It is to the sages, the humourists, 
and the wits of the parish, that I am 
now about to introduce the reader. 
He will find a motley group assembled 
together, for it is my practice to con- 
verse freely with all. men who corte 
within my sphere ; and I have found, 

ence, the truth of an excél- 


lent o ation, that there are few; 
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if any, from whose conversation you 
will not reap either some amusement, 
instruction, or advantage. I have also 


a t predilection for the conversa- 
tian of originals, or what the world 
calls naturals, whether it be, as some 
may be ill-natured enough to remark, 
that their ideas may be more conge- 
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8 , the w the dis- 
treaesd In « lousty wih soctuiie 

rish, and in the long solitude of a 
winter night, even the entrance of a 
pia 2 Beg Acsmede crib cl af fe wy 
seated at my warm hearth, and parta- 
king of my simple fare, he has re- 
warded my me WS with many 4 


nial with my own, I cannot say, butI tale of his w erings, with the oc- 
have often much greater amusement currences of the world, or news of the 
from the company of a fool than from country round, which then, ps, 
that of many who think themselves for the first time, had my 
wise men. y door has been ever ears. 
open, and my fireside ever free, to the 

Cuar. II. 

The Sexton of Knockbrae. 


*“ Has this fellow no feeling of his business ? he sings at grave-making.” 
y 7 ¢ 


Or this romantic parish, Saunders 
Macknockie was, for many years, bea- 
dle and grave-digger, and a true spe- 
cimen of the ession he was, a bro- 
ther, in so far as mirth and humour 
are concerned, to the laughter-lovin 
grave-di in Hamlet. His men 
and physical constitutions were hap- 
pily united to one another. His mind 
and body expressed nothing but the 
Judicrous. A jest leered in his eye, it 
curled at his lip, it mantled and diffu- 
sed itself over his whole visage. He 
was about four feet eight inches high, 
and about as much in breadth, firmly 
compacted and knit together in thew 
and sinew, lith and bya i 
small sparkling eyes, of a gre ue, 
a ful Found face, ng in’ olen 
might be compared to the purple 
the rosy-fingered morn, when the king 
of day rises from his bed of waters, or 
to the back of a lobster, when par- 
boiled.. His chin was always eget 
with a ion of grisly hairs, whi 
on Sunday appeared if an attempt 
had been made to reap them ; but ei- 
ther the skill of the operator—viz. 
himself—for a barber was never seen 
in the parish of Knockbrae, or the in- 
strument employed, had been at fault, 
for these porcupine quills had ke 


their settlements unmoved and u 

dued for more than fifty years. The 

peicbel bis Ghin-en te few day 
on 

of the week, showed, however, that 

an attempt had been made to smooth 


his face; and, indeed, the state of 
Knockie’s chin was so familiar to all 
the parish, and associated with so 
much rustic wit, that any alteration 
of the whole man would have been to 
the worse, at least in the estimation of 
all who knew him. His clothes were 
of a light grey colour, for the sake of 
economy, for he was under-miller to 
Charlie Clapper. At the funerals, 
however, of the richer part of the pa- 
rish, he was generally arrayed in black, 
that is to say, a suit that had once been 
black, for it had acquired a brownish 
colour, from long exposure to sun and 
rain. It is hardly possible to convey 
to modern understandings a just con- 
ception of the shape of these mourn- 
ing vestments ; ce it to say, that 
they were originally made for a stern 
Cameronian, who pri himself on 
the largeness of his buttons, and the 
length and breadth of the skirts of his 
t 


coat. 
These lugubrious weeds, when they 
covered the outward man of the sex- 
wa of Raeeeree, won pict and 
e sign-posts of inw i 
trouble of spirit ; on the contrary, his 
face, on such occasions, had infused 
into it a double portion of the ludi- 
crous, whi e more conspicu- 
ous by the effort which he was 
prenhaly mba y ow ys 
a becomin i n 
sexton had been deified. He would 


100 
have been the laughter-loving Momus 
of the hills, and his image would have 
snuffed up the incense of 

“ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 


and all the e¢ cetera of broad grins 
that ever disturbed the face of man. 

The levity of this sexton was, how- 
ever, a stumbling-block of offence to 
the more serious part of the parish ; 
and indeed it was a wonder to all, 
that he who had walked hand in hand 
with death for so many years, should 
have never thought, that 
** Soon some faithful brother of the trade 
Would do for him what he had done. for 

thousands.” 

The worthy Mr Langtext had made 
many attempts to impress on his mind 
some serious thoughts, but with no 
great success. As that deep divine was 
one day walking in the churchyard, 
conning over, memoriter, the argu- 
ments and illustrations of a sermon— 
for the reading of sermons was never 
heard of in those days—his attention 
was suddenly roused by a grumbling 
sort of noise, followed by loud bursts 
of laughter, that seemed to issue from 
a new-made grave at a distance. Ap- 
proaching it gently, he perceived the 
sexton sitting in the grave, and look- 
ing with a mixed expression of anger 
and humour on the fragments of a 

e which he had just broken. 

* The deil 0’ sic trash o” spades as 
they mak noo,” muttered the old man, 
** did I ever see. It’s nae sax ooks 
since I gae twa lily-white shillings to 
that rascal, Tam Carnoch the mer- 
chant, for that mussel-shell there— 
dear enough, in conscience, even though 
they hae risen 10 per cent per annum 
at London, as he says. He tauld me 
it was the ace o’ spades ; but wae be- 
tide me if he dinna soon ken to his 
cost, that he’s the knave o’ hearts, as 
sure as my name’s Saunders Macknoc- 
kie. Pretty trash o’ wark tools that 
they mak noo! It’s nae a fortnight 
since I brake aff the end o’ my pick, 
by striking against the skull o’ Geor- 
‘dy Greetlang—a dour loon the Domi- 
‘mie says he was, for his tawse could 
never mak ony impression on his head 
—oh, that I could hae tauld the same 
tale about my pick ! But I should hae 

‘drawn a lesson from hence, not to hae 
ae in contack wi’ sic hard mate-~ 
rial. 

Upon this, the sexton sent up from 
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the bottom of the grave such a loud, 
and long, and hearty laugh, that the 
minister stood with utter amazement, 
like one petrified ; and it was not til] 
Knockie had fairly exhausted himself, 
that Mr Langtext could find utterance 
to rebuke this thoughtless beadle for 
his unscasonable mirth. 

* T have told you again and again, 
Saunders Macknockie, of the danger to 
which you are exposed, by leading a 
life of sic thoughtlessness and profa- 
nity ; but exhortation and warning 
are thrown away upon you. If your 
heart were not utterly callous and 
seared over, it would long ere now 
have been impressed with some serious 
thoughts of your own frailty and 
mortality. Think, you grey-headed 
sinner, that your present seat will soon 
be your dwelling-place to the end of 
time—Oh, think where you are now 
sitting, and repent you of the evil of 
your ways.” 

«* Wi’ your leave, most reverend 
and learned sir,” replied the sexton, 
“ your advice comes an inkling too 
late at present, for ye ken weel ry 3 
that ‘ there is no repentance in 
grave’—the very words were your text 
last Sunday, and a good sermon it 
was. Oh, you handled it brawly— 
and you kept close to your text, for 
you came over it at the end of every 
paragraph, which every minister, El- 
yo Groandeep says, should do; and 
she’s a great judge, and a powerfu’ 
scripture woman, for I saw her-once 
beat Elder Teuchbody at prolemics, I 
think she ca’d them. ‘There's nane 
that comes up wi you, sir, except per- 
haps that great man frae Helgy, Mr 
Rantoul ; wow! was not that a noble 
holding forth that he gave us on the 
afternoon o’ the last occasion—and 
was he no sweet on that glorious word, 
Mesopotamia? Dootless, it was’ nae 
sae weel as you yourself wad hae done, 
but surely it was far frae deservin the 
censure which your auld hoosekeeper 
(I dinna like the woman, she scrimps 
me o” my milk) passed upon it; vide- 


‘licet, as the Dominie says, that ane‘o’ 


her maister’s lang oh’s was worth an 
acre, Scotch measure, o’ sic cauld, life- 
less, fooshionless, threadbare discour- 


By thus administering the cup of 
flattery, which few can refuse-to swal- 


low, the sexton averted the storm that 


-was about to burst on him, for pun- 


ning on the minister’s text. “‘ A hopé- 
7 . 
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less case,” said the good man, and 
—_— away. : 

’ The grav in the tragedy of 
Hamlet, and his brother in “ Blair's 
Grave,” a poem which approaches 
nearer to the manner and language of 
Shakspeare, than any other in the 
wide range of our literature, are re- 
presented by these great writers as a 
pair of the most jovial humourists ; 
and most authors, indeed, when they 
describe the characters of those whose 
professions bring them much in con- 
tact with the scenes of death and mor- 
tality, have generally invested them 
with habits and feelings altogether dif- 
ferent from those which we naturally 
think they should acquire from consi- 
dering the circumstances in which 
they are so frequently placed. This 
is a curious exhibition of human na- 
ture, but it is a true one. The pic- 
tures which the mighty writers alrea- 
dy mentioned have drawn, are not the 
“ airy nothings” of their own imagi- 
nations—they have ‘a local habita- 
tion” in this world of ours ; they are 
characters of every-day occurrence. 
An explanation of this phenomenon 
has been given by the great dramatist, 
—* custom hath made it a property 
of easiness ;” to which we may add, 


the natural antipathy which the hu- 
man mind has to dwell on the gloomy 
thoughts of death and the grave. The 
physician, the undertaker, and the 


sexton, are, perhaps, the persons, of 
all others, who think least on such 
subjects. To the physician, a death- 
bed scene will suggest thoughts of the 
nature of the disease—the ratio me- 
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dendi—the cause predisponentes, &c. 
and his mind will pass from one pro-~ 
fessional subject to another ; till at 
length it dwell on that sweetest of 
conceptions—a fee. His constant sa- 
tellites, the sexton and undertaker, can 
think of nothing else but the fee. 

The same event, then, will suggests 
different train of thought to different 
individuals, which will be r ted 
by their various professions; habits, 
education, and a thousand other cir- 
cumstances. The power of habit over 
the human mind, seems in me See 
to be in proportion to the difficulty 
which it has to overcome its repug- 
nancy to what is naturally disagree- 
able to it. In this it resembles the 
external sense of taste. —— ardent 
spirits, tobacco, and the like, are na- 
turally very disagreeable ; but when a 
liking to them is once acquired, 
become absolutely necessary to one’s 
existence. Such is the thous wee 4 
tom, in modifying our ts 
sensations. Sowa not wonder then 
that grave-diggers are not found to‘be 
soft-visaged, weeping sentimentalists. 
They are familiar with death, they 
walk hand in hand with the king of 
terrors—his skeleton form and his for- 
midable dart, are to them objects of 
indifference ; the rank weeds that co- 
ver the sod of the churchyard—the 
broken coffin—the ghastly —and 
unsightly bones, proclaim to them.no 
mighty warning that sin and death 
are abroad among the children of men. 
They pursue their accustomed toil, 
undamped by thought, and even “ sing 
at qreve-aihiog:” 
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MR BLANCO WHITE'S EVIDENCE AGAINST THE CATHOLICS.” 


We have already had occasion to 
allude to some particulars in the sin- 
y interesting personal history of 
author of the well-known work, 
entitled, “‘ Doblado’s Letters from 
Spain.” That strange and instructive 
story has now been told by Mr Blanco 
White himself, as fully, perhaps, as, 
while he lives, we can expect to be put 
in ion of it. He has introduced, 
with this narrative, a book which, but 
for such an introduction, could scarce- 
ly have been rendered intelligible— 
and which, in its absence, must, at 
all events, have been infinitely less va- 
luable on the score of authority, than 
. We now conceive it to be. As it stands, 
we have no hesitation in avowing our 
opinion, that this is by far the most 
i t volume which has come 
from the British press, in consequence 
of the late agitation of what is called 
the Catholic Question, in the Parlia- 
ment and among the people of this 
empire. And such being our opinion, 
b se ot he ty isk, lose no time 
in endeavouring to bring its character 
fully and distinctly before our readers. 
= ing so, we a ae Os “—— 
with any repetition of anything that has 
been saad, either here or elsewhere. If 
ever there was a book which treated of 
a hackneyed question in a new—a 
tetally new manner—this is such an 
one. And we shall, of course, take 
care to limit ourselves, as strictly as 
possible, to that. array of novel argu- 
ments, and, above all, of novel facts, 
which, if it does not (as how should 
it?) occupy the whole space in these 
pages, ives them, most unquestion- 
y, their iar and distinctive 
character and importance. 

Mr Blanco White was born in Se- 
ville, being the grandson of an Irish 
 oastr who had settled in that city. 

is mother was a Spanish lady. He 
was, in early youth, destined to the 
service of the Spanish church, and at- 
tained considerable — in it. 
He bem, 49 he istinctly says al- 
most all his acquaintances among the 
higher and more educated portion of 


the Spanish clergy were and are, a 
a infidelity. This involved him 
in the deepest misery ; but the intole- 
rance of the country, the cruelty of its 
Inquisition, then in full force, and the 
political state of the continent in ge-~ 
neral, rendered it absolutely impossi- 
ble for him to emancipate himself. 
Ten years, the unhappy prime of his. 
life, were spent in this condition. He 
took the may of Buonaparte’s 
invasion, and made his escape to Eng- 
land. He arrived here an utter in« 
fidel, and ex to find us a na 
tion of infide He, to his astonish- 
ment, discovered that here the high- 
est mental faculties and attainments 
were to be found in conjunction 
with deliberate belief and devotion. 
He inquired farther, and found that 
what had di him with the re- 
ligion in which he was bred, had been 
things added to the Christian system 
of the Bible by the devices of men, 
He iquustightel the subject with zea} 
and diligence. The result was, that his 
intelligent mind obtained conviction ; 
he became a member of the Protest- 
ant Church of England ; and after a 
time, he resumed his holy orders, and 
devoted himself to her service. All this 
story he now tells in a most candid, 
sincere, and simple tone. 

Mr White perceived that, in the late 
discussions of the Catholic Question, 
the Catholic writers were opposed by 
Protestants who really did not, in 
many instances, understand precisely 
and minutely the facts of the case. He 
found that great advantage was taken 
of these little slips by the Catholic 
advocates, who, whenever they had 
discovered some trivial inaccuracy 
about a date, or a document, immedi- 
ately held up their adversaries as per- 
sons who were either totally unin- 
formed as to the character of the 
Catholic Faith, or capable of wilful- 
ly misrepresenting it. He perceived 
the artful method in which certain of 
the Catholic writers and < yur here, 
were softening down and explaining 
away the most offensive dogmas as- 
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cribed to their church, and the spécial- 
pleading trickery by which ~ were 


endeavouring to e the 
tants of Britain, that, in reality, there 
was nothing in their system which 
could either shock the reason of an 
enlightened man, or, in any way what- 
ever, render a Roman Catholic dan- 
gerous as a senator, a judge, or a mi- 
nister in this Protestant empire. He 
saw all this distinctly, and he has come 
forward in a style which will no doubt 
render him the object of much ran- 
corous abuse and misrepresentation, 
because he has written a book which 
covers the Jesuitical softeners and ex- 
lainers with utter confusion. He 
aimee the intimate and complete 
knowledge of the Catholic system, 
which it is difficult for any one not a 
Catholic ever to obtain—he brings 
this weapon into the arena. It is easy 
for them to cry out, Here is a renega- 
do, an apostate! But the answer is not 
far to seek.- Here is a man trained in 
your system, a man who held for 
a high situation in your Church, in 
that country where your Church has 
the greatest power, and of course ex- 
hibits herself after the fashion which 
she would wish to see exhibited every- 
where. Here is a man who knows all 
that any of you can know of your 
Church. Abuse this man’s motives as 
much as you please, BUT ANSWER HIS 
racts! Upon that issue we would 
willingly peril the whole of this con- 
troversy. 

The question to be answered by the 
Legislature of Britain, (¢o be answer- 
ed, we say, because there is no doubt 
the whole affair must be re-canvassed 
next Session of Parliament,) may, we 
think, be divided naturally into two 
parts. First, Are there, or are there 
not, included in the Catholic Faith, as 
at present professed by certain British 
subjects, certain particulars which ren- 
der it unsafe to the general interests 
of the empire to admit them to all the 
peree privileges which they now 

emand ?—Second, granting that they 
might be so admitted, without any 
direct danger to the political interests 
of the empire, are , or are there 
not, certain particulars included in 
their present system of belief, which 
make it the duty of the ture, 
in the exercise of its high calling, as 


of the moral well-being of 
all British subjects, to discountenance, 
by everything but intolerance, the 
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extension and preservation of that s 
tem of religious rate nae _ i 

pire — an = uéntly, and u 
grounds broader than any i ane 
tion of mere immediate political con- 
veniencies and e cies, to with- 
hold from all Catholics a boon, the 
negation of which tends to diminish 
the number of the sect within this 
empire? Mr White has not arranged 
his work with reference to any such 
division of the question as this, but 
we think it is the natural division of 
it, and certainly consider his book as 
furnishing ample materials for an an- 

swer to both of its sections. ’ 

Throughout this work, ‘Mr White 
opposes himself, in the most direct 
manner, to the view of this great 
question taken by Mr Butler, in his 
recent “* Book of the Roman Catholit 
Church ;” he combats that eminent 
person’s ments throughout —in 
many cases he denies his facts. Both 
Mr Butler and Mr White are scholars 
and gentlemen, and therefore there is 
no unseeml rity, far less any ap~ 
proach to offensive ities, in any 
of the controversial writings of either. 
We have a high respect for the cha- 
racter of Mr Butler, and our delibe- 
rate conviction is, that he, a Catholic 
layman, has, in spite of all his talents, 
virtues, and services, been kept studi- 
ously in ot yn “ee ife, as “ 

man ts e Catholic system, 
‘donne Eatholic priests, whose charac- 
ter and authority he, as a good Catho- 
lic, has been accustomed to reverence 
in a style of devotion, nothing similar 
to which can ever, thank God! be 
known among the adherents of the 
Protestant faith. This good and can- 
did man, for such or we believe 
him to be, has been deceived by the 
cunning reservations, ane YY the gar- 
bled quotations, of his ghostly guides. 
He is a learned Catholic layman, but 
he is not a learned Catholic priest. 
He has never been itted to come 
beyond the exoteric system of Popery. 
Accordingly, we find Mr White 
meeting him—on the very threshold— 
with a complete and unanswerable ex- 
of the absurdity of the smooth 
and pretty-faced explanation he had 
iven of the Oa the bunep tf to 
e supremacy of the e. 
Mr Butler says, that there are two 
different sets of opinions as to the na- 
ture of this su » entertained 
within the bosom of the Catholic 
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on ail hands, that a canon of a. general | 


Church, and that neither of these 
form any part of the real Catholic 
Faith. only belief which a Ca« 
tholic is bound to entertain on the sub- 
ject, is, says he, that, in the words of 
the Canon of the 10th Session of the 
Council of Florence, “ full power was 
delegated to the Bishop of Rome, in the 
person of Peter, to feed, regulate, and 
govern the Universal Church, as ex- 
pressed in the general councils and hol 
canons.” “Tis (adds he in capitals) 
1s-THE doctrine of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, oN THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE PorzE, AND BEYOND IT NO 
Roman CaTHOLIc 18 REQUIRED TO 
BELIEVE. 

Now, feed, regulate, and govern the 
Universal Church, are words which 
may be explained in various ways. 
a explained in one way by Mr 
Butler, and in quite another way by 
Mr Blanco White. The former as- 
serts, that the words cannot be under- 
stood to imply any power of control, 

t in regard to spiritual matters ; 
and this, he takes for granted, in re- 
gard to the professors of the Pope’s 
own religious faith. Mr White, with- 
out stopping to argue about the limits 
and differences of control in spirituals, 
and control in temporals, takes Mr 
Butler at his word, and offers to prove, 
and, we think, succeeds in proving, 
that the spiritual authority of the Pope 
—explain it even with the most mo- 
derate Catholics who are really ac- 
quainted with the statutes of their 
own church—is, of itself, and alone, 
a tenet of the most dangerous charac- 
ter. What, in the first place, is the 
Universal Church? Hear Mr White. 


¢T will strictly observe the conditions 
proposed for similar cases by the author 
of the Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, ‘I beg leave to suggest,’ says 
Mr Butler, ‘ that, in every religious con- 
troversy between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, the following rule should be 
observed :——-THAT NO DOCTRINE SHOULD 
BE ASCRIBED TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICcs 
AS A BODY, EXCEPT SUCH AS IS AN ARTICLE 
OF THEIR FAITH.”* Now, it is agreed 


[uly, 


council, approved by the Pope—i.e. a 
rule of belief delivered to the people, un. 
der the fearful sanction of an anathema, 
leaves no other alternative toa Roman 
Catholic but embracing the doctrine it 
contains, or being excluded from his 
church by excommunication. By one, 
then, of such canons, every member of 
the church of Rome is bound to believe 
that all baptized persons are Jiable to be 
compelled, by punishment, to be Chris- 
tians, or what is the same in Roman Ca- 
tholic divinity, spiritual subjects of the 
Pope. It is, indeed, curious to see the 
Council of Trent, who passed that law, 
prepare the free and extended action of 
its claims, by an unexpected stroke of 
liberality. In the Session on Baptism, 
the Trent Fathers are observed anxious- 
ly securing to Protestants the privileges 
of true baptism. The fourth canon of 


that Session fulminates an anathema or | 


curse against any one who should say 
that baptism in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, conferred 
by a heretic, with an intention to do that 
which the church intends in that sacra- 
ment, is not true baptism.¢ Observe, 
now, the consequences of this enlarged 
spirit of concession in the two subjoined 
canons. 

“¢ If any one should say that those 
who have been baptized are free from all 
the precepts of the holy church, either 
written or delivered by tradition, so that 
they are not obliged to observe them, un- 
less they will submit to them of their own 
accord, LET HIM BE ACCURSED.’ } 

“ Having soon after declared the law- 
fulness of infant baptism, they proceed to 
lay down the XIV. Canon. 

“ <Tf any one should say that these 
baptized children, when they grow up, 
are to be asked whether they will con- 
firm what their godfathers promised in 
their name; and that if they say they 
will not, they are to be left to their 
own discretion, and not to be forced, in 
the meantime, into the observance of a 
Christian life by any other punishment than 
that of keeping them from the_reception 
of the eucharist and the other sacraments 
till they repent, LET HIM BE ACCURSED.’§ 

“ Now, ‘ it is most true,’ says the au- 





®* Book of the Roman Catholie Church, p. 9. 


t Si quis dixerit baptismum, qui etiam datur ab hereticis in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti, cum intentione faciendi quod facit ecclesia, non esse verum baptismum, anathema sit.—Con- 


Sess. VII. Can. IV. 
Si quis dixerit, ba 


liberos esse ab omnibus sancte Romane ecclesie preceptis, que vel 


oor sunt, ita ut ea observare non teneatur, nisi se sua sponte illis submittere voluerint, 


os esse, an ratum ha- 


t. 
Si dixerit hujusmodi cum adoleverint, inte d 
: cored geet ym nt, et, Ubi se nolle 


bere velint quod , eorum nomine, 


Tint, suo esse 


eucharistie, alioru 
VIII. et XIV. de Baptismo. 


baptizarentur, poiliciti su 
trio relinquendos, nec alia interim pena ad Christ 
mMque sacramentorum. perceptione arccantur donec resipis:ant, anathema sit.—Can,. 
a : 


ianam vitam cogendos, ut ab 
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thor of the Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, ‘-that the Roman Catholics be- 
lieve the doctrines of their church to be 
unchangeable ; and that it is a tenet of 
their creed, that what their faith ever 
has been, such it was from the beginning, 
such it now-is, and such it will ever be.’ 
Let him, therefore, choose between this 
boasted consistency of doctrine, and the 
curse of .the charch. The Council of 
Trent, that council whose decrees are, by 
the creed of Pius IV., declared to be ob- 
ligatory above all others ;* that council 
has CONVERTED THE SACRAMENT OF Bap- 
TIsM INTO AN- INDELIBLE BRAND OF SLA~- 
VERY: WHOEVER-HAS RECEIVED THE WA- 
TERS OF REGENERATION, 1s THE THRALL 
OF HER WHO DECLARES THAT THERE IS NO 
OTHER CHURCH OF CuRisT. She claims 
her slaves wherever they may be found, 
declares them subject to her laws, both 
written and traditional, and, by her infal- 
lible sanction, dooms them to indefinite 
punishment, till they shall acknowledge 
her authority and bend their necks to her 
yoke, Such is, has been, and will ever be, 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh ; such is the belief of her true and 
sincere members; such the spirit that 
actuates her views, and which, by every 
possible means, she has always spread 
among her children. Him that denies 
this doctrine, Rome devotes to perdition. 
The principle of religious tyranny, sup- 
ported by persecution, is a necessary con. 
dition of true Catholicism: he who re- 
volts at the idea of compelling belief by 
punishment, is severed at once from the 
eommunion of Rome. 

“ What a striking commentary on these 
eanons.of the Council of Trent have we 
in the history of the Inquisition! Re- 
fractory Catholics born under the spiri- 
tual dominion of Rome, and Protestants 
originally baptized out of her pale, have 
equally tasted her flames and her racks.f 
Nothing, indeed, but want of power, no- 
thing but the much-lamented ascendancy 
of heresy, compels the church of Rome to 
keep her infallible, immutable decrees in 
silent abeyance. But the divine authority 
of those decrees, the truth of their inspi- 
ration, must for ever be asserted by every 
individual who sincerely embraces the 
Roman Catholic faith. Reason and hu- 
manity must, in them, yield to the infal- 
lible decree in favour of compulsion on 
religious matters. The human ashes, in- 
deed, are seareely cold, which, at the end 
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of three centuries of persecution and mas- 
sacre, these decrees scatteréd over the 
soil of Spain. J myself saw the pile on 
which the last victim was sacrificed to Ro- 
mean infallibility. It was an unhappy wo- 
man, whom the Inquisition of Seville 
committed to the flames under the charge 
of heresy, about forty years ago; she pe- 
rished on a spot where thousands had met 
the same fate. I lament from my heart 
that the structure which supported their 
melting limba, was destroyed during the 
late convulsions. Jt should have been 
preserved, with the infallible and immuta- 
ble canon of the Couneil of Trent over it,. 
for the detestation of future ages.” 

Our extract has carried on our argu- 
ment much farther than we thought it 
was todo. It is now-proved that the 
Universal Church, in the acceptation of 
the Church of Rome, includes all who 
have received the rite of baptism. That 
was all we wished to have. The avow- 
ed right of the Papal Church to punish, 
by other than spiritual inflictions, every 
baptized being who dares to dissent 
from her system, has also been Leds 
We now begin to have some notion © 
the real meaning of the claim to feed, 
regulate, and govern the Universal 
Church.—But we have not done with 
this governing and regulating. 

* The trial to which, as British sub- 
jects and Roman Catholics, (says’ Mr 
White,) you are still exposed, is: perfect- 
ly unconnected with the temporal claims 
of your ecclesiastical head ; it flows di- 
rectly from the spiritual, Hence the con- 
stant efforts of your political advocates 
to fix the attention of the public on the 
question of temporal supremacy, in which 
they may make a show of independence. 
Hence the irrelevant questions proposed 
to the Catholic universities, which, as 
their object was known, gave ample scope 
to the versatile casuistry of those bodies. 
Their task, in assisting their brethren of 
England and Ireland, would have certain- 
ly required a greater degree of ingenuity, 
had the following question been substi-~ 
tuted for the three which were actually 
proposed :—Can the Pope, in virtue of what 
Roman Catholics believe his divine authority, 
command the assistange of the faithful in 
checking the progress of heresy, by any means 
not likely to produce loss or danger to the 
Roman Catholic church; and can that 
church acknowledge the validity of any en- 





* « I also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, defined, and declared by the 
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sacred canons and general councils particular ly by the holy council of Trent, &c. 
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This is a question of great practical im- 
portance to all sincere Catholies in these 
kingdoms. Allow me, therefore, to can- 
vass it according to the settled principles 
of your faith and practice, since political 
views prevent your own writers from 
placing it in its true light. 

*‘ At the time when Iam writing this, one 
branch of the legislature has declared it- 
self favourable to what is called Catholic 
emancipation ; and, for anything I can 
conjecture, Roman Catholics may be al- 
lowed to sit in Parliament before these 
Letters appear in public. A Roman 
Catholit legislator of Protestant England 
would, indeed, feel the weight of the dif- 
ficulty to which my suggested question 
alludes, provided his attachment to the 
Roman Catholic faith weresincere. Areal 
Roman Catholic once filled the throne of 
these realms, under similar circumstan- 
ces ; and neither the strong bias which a 
crown at stake must have given to his 
mind, nor all the ingenious evasions pro- 
posed to him by the ablest divine of the 
court of Louis XIV., could remove or 
disguise the obstacles which his faith op- 
posed to his political duties. The source 
of the religious scruples which deprived 
James II. of his regal dignity, is express- 
ed in one of the questions which he pro- 
posed to several divines of his persua- 
sion. It comprises, in a few words, 
what every candid mind must perceive to 
be the true and only difficulty in the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to the Par- 
liament of these kingdoms. What James 
doubted respecting the regal sanction, a 
member of either house may apply to the 
more limited influence of his vote. He 
asked, ‘ Whether the King could pro- 
mise to give his assent to all the laws 
which might be proposed for the greater 
security of the Church of England ?’ Four 
English divines, who attended James, in 
his exile, answered without hesitation in 
the negative. The casuistry of the French 
court was certainly less abrupt. Louis 
XIV. observed to James, that ‘ as the 
exercise of the Catholic religion could not be 
re-established in England, save by removing 

Jrom the people the impression that the king 
was resolved to make it triumph, he must 
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(July, 
dissuade him from saying or doing anything 
which might authorise or augment this fear.’ 
The powerful talents of Bossuet were en. 
gaged to support the political views of 
the French monarch. His answer is a 
striking specimen of casuistic subtlety. 
He begins by establishing a distinction 
between adhering to the erroneous prin- 
ciples professed by a church, and the pro. 
tection given to it ‘ ostensibly, to preserve 
public tranquillity.’ He calls the Edict of 
Nantes, by which the Huguenots were, 
for a time, tolerated, ‘ a kind of protection 
to the reformed, shielding them from the in- 
sults of those who would trouble them in the 
exercise of their religion. It never was 
‘thought (adds Bossuet) that the consci- 
ence of the monarch was interested in 
these concessions, except so far as they 
were judged necessary for public tranquillity. 
The same may be said of the King of Eng- 
land ; and if he grant greater advantages to 
his Protestant subjects, it is because the state 
in which they are in his kingdoms, and the 
object of public repose, require it.’ Speaking 
of the Articles, the Liturgy, and the Ho- 
milies, ‘ it is not asked, (le says,) that 
the King should become tle promoter ol 
these three things, but only that he shalf 
OSTENSIBLY leave them a free course, for the 
peace of his sulyects.’ * The Catholics (he 
concludes) ought to consider the state in 
which they are, and the small portion 
they form of the population of England ; 
which obliges them not to ask what is 
impossible of their King, but, on the con- 
trary, to sacrifice all the advantages with 
which they might vainly flatter them- 
selves, to the real and solid good of ha- 
ving a king of their religion, and seeuring 
his family on the throne, though Catho- 
lic; which may lead them naturally to ex- 
pect, in time, the entire establishment of their 
church and faith,’* 

“ Such is the utmost stretch which can 
be given to the Roman Catholic prinei- 
ples in the toleration of a church which 
dissents from the Roman faith. A con- 
scientious Roman Catholic may, for the 
sake of public peace, and in the hope of 
finally serving the cause of his chureh, 
ostensibly give a free course to heresy. But, 
if it may be done without such dangers, 
it is his unquestionable duty to under- 
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mine a system of which the direct ten- 
dency is, in his opinion, the spiritual and 
final rain of men. Is there a Catholic 
divine who can dispute this doctrine? 
Is there a learned and conscientious 
priest among you, who would give abso- 
lution to such a person as, having it in 
his power so to direct his votes and con- 
duct in Parliament as to diminish the in- 
fluence of Protestant principles, without 
disturbing or alarming the country, would 
still heartily and steadfastly join in pro- 
moting the interest of the English Church? 
Let the question be proposed to any Ca- 
tholic university ; and, though I am fully 
aware of the inexhaustible resources of 
casuistry, I should not fear to stake the 
force of my argument upon its honest and 
conscientious answer. * * ® 

“‘ The doctrine that he,.who being able 
to prevent a sin allows its commission, 
is guilty of that sin and its consequences, 
requires no sanction from Pope or Coun- 
cil. No Christian will ever deny this po- 
sition ; and even a Deist, if he is to pre- 
serve consistency, will be obliged to ad- 
mit its justness. This being so, it fol- 
lows with unquestionable certainty, that 
a Roman Catholic cannot, without guilt, 
lend his support to a Protestant establish- 
ment, but is bound, as he wishes to save 
his soul, to miss no opportunity of check- 
ing the progress of heresy: the most 
grievous of all moral offences, according 
to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Murder itself is Jess sinful, in 
the judgment of the Roman see, than a 
deliberate separation from her commu- 
nion and creed. I need not prove this 
to those who are disposed to recognise 
the Roman Catholic doctrines in the face 
of the world; but if any one still doubts 
the place which heresy holds in the Ro- 
man Catholic scale of criminal guilt, let 
him explain away, if he can, the follow- 
ing passage of the papal bull, which is 
every year published in the Spanish do- 
minions, under the title of ‘ The Cruzade.’ 
By that bull, every person who pays a 
small sum towards an imaginary war 
against infidels, is privileged to be re- 
leased from all ecclesiastical censures, and 
teceive absolution at the hands. of any 
priest, of all, whatever sins he may have 
committed, ‘ even of those censures and 
sins which are reserved to the apostolic 
see, the crime of heresy excepted.’ Is it 
then to cherish, foment, and defend this 
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heinous crime—the crime which the 
Pope exempts from the easy and plenary 
remission granted to the long list of abo- 
minations left for the ear of a common 
priest—is it this crime, as established, ho- 
noured, and endowed by the law of Eng- 
land, that you are anxious to sanction 
with your votes in Parliament ?” 


We pass over many pages in which 
this line of argument ’, powerfully en- 
forced and illustrated, in order to come 
to that greatest of all the verate ques- 
tiones—the dispute as to the Pope’s 
power of dispensing with an oath. 
This is, in reality, a question into 
which the whole of the first branch of 
the controversy may, in one sense st 
least, be said to resolve itself. 

“ I will dssume the most liberal opi- 
nion of the Catholic divines, and grant 
that the Pope cannot annul an oath in 
virtue of his dispensing power.* But this 
can only be said of a lawful oath ; a qua- 
lity which no human law can confer upon 
an engagement to perform a sinful act. 
A promise under oath, to execute an im- 
moral deed, is in itself a monstrous of- 
fence against the divine law; and the 
performance of such a promise would 
only aggravate the crime of having made 
it. There are, however, cases where the 
lawfulness of the engagement is doubt- 
ful, and the obligation burdensome, or, 
by a change of circumstances, inexpedi- 
ent and preposterous. ‘The interference 
of the Pope, in such cases, is, according 
to the liberal opinion which I am stating, 
improperly called dispensation. The Pope 
only declares that the original oath, or 
vow, was null and void, either from the nature 
of the thing promised, or from some circum- 
stances in the manner and form of the pro- 
mise ; when, by virtue of his authority, the 
head of the church removes all spiritual re- 
sponsibility from the person who submits him- 
self to his decision. I do not consider myself 
bound to confirm the accuracy of this state- 
ment by written authorities, as 1 do not con- * 
ceive the possibility of any Roman Catholic 
divine bringing it into question. 

«*‘ The Roman Catholic doctrine on the 
obligation of oaths being clearly under- 
stood, sincere members of that church can 
find no difficulty in applying it to any ex- 
isting test, or to any oath which may be 
tendered, in future, with a view to de- 
fine the limits of their opposition to doc- 





* Thomas Aquinas, whose authority is most highly reverenced in these matters, maintains, how- 
ever, that aon oalene power in the church to dispense both with a vow, which, according to him, is 


the most sacred of all engagements, and, conseq 


uently, with an oath. Sicut in voto aliqua 


necessitatis 


seu honestatis causa potest fieri dispensatio, ita et in, juramento. Secunda Secunda Quest. Ixxxix, Art. 
ix. The popes, in fact, have frequently exercised this dispensing power with the tacit consent of the 


chureh. 
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trines and practices condemned by Rome. 
In the first place, they cannot but see that 
an oath binding them to lend a direct sup- 
port to any Protestant establishment, or to 
omit such measures as may, without finally 
injuring the cause of Catholicism, check and 
disturb the spread.and ascendency of error, 
IS IN ITSELF SINFUL, AND CANNOT, THERE- 
FORE, BE OBLIGATORY. In the second 
place, it must be evident that if, for the 
advantage of the Catholic religion suffer- 
ing under an heterodox ascendancy, some 
oaths of this kind may be tolerated by 
Catholic divines, the head of that church 
will find it his duty to declare their nul- 
lity upon any change of circumstances. 
THE PERSEVERING SILENCE OF THE PAPAL 
SEE IN REGARD TO THIS POINT, NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE ADVANTAGES WHICH AN 
AUTHORIZED DECLARATION WOULD GIVE 
TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND, IS AN INDUBITABLE 
PROOF THAT THE POPE CANNOT GIVE HIS 
SANCTION TO ENGAGEMENTS MADE IN FA- 
VOUR OF A PROTESTANT ESTABLISHMENT. 
Of this, Bossuet himself was aware, 
when to his guarded opinion upon the 


scruples of James II., against the coro- ~ 


nation oath, he subjoined the salvo :— 
* I nevertheless su)mit with all my heart 
to the supreme decision of his Holiness.’ 
If that decision, however, was then, and 
is now, withheld, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages to which the silence of 


Rome subjects the Roman Catholics, it 
cannot be supposed that it would at ail 


tend to remove them. To such as are 
intimately acquainted with the Catholic 
doctrines, which I have just laid before 
you, the conduct of the Loman see is in 
no way mysterious. 

“It would be much more difficult to 
explain upon what creditable principle of 
their church, the Catholic divines of these 
kingdoms can give their approbation to 
oaths tendered for the security of the 
Protestant establishment. The clergy of 
the church of England have been invol- 
ved in a general andindiscriminate charge 
of hypocrisy and simulation, upon reli- 
gious matters. It would ill become one 
in my peculiar circumstances to take up 
the defence of that venerable body ;* yet 
I cannot dismiss this subject without 
most solemnly attesting, that the strong- 
est impressions which enliven and sup- 
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port my Christian faith, are derived from 
my friendly intercourse with members of 
that insulted clergy; while, on the con- 
trary,I knew but very few Spanish priests, 
whose talents or acquirements were above 
contempt, who had not secretly renoun- 
ced their religion. Whether something 
similar to the state of the Spanish clergy 
may not explain the support which the 
Catholic priesthood of these kingdoms 
seem to give to oaths so abhorrent from 
the belief of their church, as those which 
must precede the admission of members 
of that church into Parliament; I will 
not undertake to say. If there be con- 
scientious believers among them, which I 
will not doubt for a moment, and they are 
not forced into silence, as I suspect it is 
done in similar cases,} I feel assured that 
they will earnestly condemn all engage- 
ments on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics, to support and defend the Church of 
England. Such an engagement implies 
either a renunciation of the tenet exclu- 
ding Protestants from the benefits of the 
Gospel promises, or a shocking indiffe- 
rence to the eternal welfare of men, 

“ If your leaders, whom it would be 
uncharitable to suspect of the latter feel- 
ing, have so far receded from the Roman 
creed as to allow us the common privi- 
leges of Christianity, and can conscien- 
tiously swear to protect and encourage 
the interests of the Church of England, 
let them, in the name of truth, speak 
openly before the world, and be the first 
to remove that obstacle to mutual bene- 
volence, and perfect community of poli- 
tical privileges—the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation in your church, Cancel but 
that one article from your creed, and all 
liberal men in Europe will offer you the 
right hand of fellowship. Your other 
doctrines concern but yourselves; this 
endangers the peace and freedom of every 
man living, and that in proportion to 
your goodness: it makes your very 
benevolence a curse. Believe a man 
who has spent the best years of his life 
where Catholicism is professed without 
the check of dissenting opinions; where 
it luxuriates on the soil, which fire and 
sword have cleared of whatever might 
stunt its natural and genuine growth; a 
growth incessantly watched over by the 
head of your church, and his authorized 





* Since writing this passage, a most spirited and modest defence of the Church of England Clergy 
has been published by Doctor Blomfield, Lord Bishop of Chester. 
t I recollect something about the persecution of one Mr Gandolphy, a London priest, who was ob- 


liged to appeal personally to Rome against the persecution of his brethren, for exposing tod freely the 
doctrines which might increase the difficulties of Catholic emancipation. The Pope did not, conde 


map 


him.—Since writing this note, I have seen the case of Mr Gandolphy stated in an able publication of 


the Rev. George Croly, entitled Popery and the Popish Question. 


proved at Rome. 
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representatives, the Inquisitors. Alas! 
‘ I have a mother,’ outweighed all other 
reasons for a change, in a man of genius,* 
who yet cared not to show his indiffe- 
rence to the religious system under which 
he was born. I, too, ‘ had a mother,’ 
and such a mother as, did I possess the 
talents of your great poet tenfold, they 
would have been honoured in doing ho- 
mage to the powers of her mind and the 
goodness of her heart. No woman could 
love her children more ardently, and 
none of those children was more vehe- 
mently loved than myself. But the Ro- 
man Catholic creed had poisoned in her 
the purest source of affection. I saw her, 
during a long period, unable to restrain 
her tears in my presence. I perceived 
that she shunned my conversation, espe- 
cially when my university friends drew 
me into topics above those of domestic 
talk. I loved her; and this behaviour 
cut me to the heart. In my distress I 
applied to a friend to whom she used to 
communicate all her sorrows ; and to my 
utter horror, I learnt that, suspecting me 
of anti-catholic principles, my mother 
was distracted by the fear that she might 
be obliged to accuse me to the Inquisi- 
tion, if I incautiously uttered seme con- 
demned proposition in her presence. To 
avoid the barbarous necessity of being 
the instrument of my ruin, she could find 
no other means but that of shunning my 
presence. Did this unfortunate mother 
overrate or mistake the nature of her 
Roman Catholic duties? By no means. 
The Inquisition was established by the 
supreme authority of her church; and, 
under that authority, she was enjoined to 
accuse any person whatever, whom she 
might overhear uttering heretical opi- 
nions. No exception was made in favour 
of fathers, children, husbands, wives: to 
conceal was to abet their errors, and 
doom tivo souls to eternal perdition. A 
sentence of excommunication, to be in- 
curred in the fact, was annually published 
against all persons, who, having heard a 
proposition directly or indirectly contrary 
to the Catholic Faith, omitted to inform 
the Inquisitors upon it. Could any sin- 
cere Catholic slight such a command ? 

“ Such is the spirit of the ecclesiastical 
power to which you submit. The mon- 
strous laws of which I speak, do not be- 
long to a remote period : they existed in 
full force fifteen years ago: they were 
republished, under the authority of the 
Pope, at a later period. If some of your 
Writersassume the tone of freedom which 
belongs to this age and country; if you 
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profess your faith without compulsion ; 
you may thank the Protestant jaws which 
protect you. Js there a spot in the uni-+ 
verse where a Roman Catholic may throw 
off his mental allegiance, except where Pro- 
testants have contended for that right, and 
sealed it with their blood ?” 

In another place Mr White exposes 
a no doubt unintentional mis-state- 
ment of Mr Butler, in regard to the 
language of the ereed of Pope Pius IV. 
The reader will immediately perceive 
the prodigious addition of strength 
which the whole of the able argument 
we have just quoted, derives from the 
words omitTED by Mr Butler, in his 
translation of this far-famed creed. 

** Let us,’? says Blanco White, “com-~ 
pare the last artiele in Mr Butler's trans- 
lation of the creed, with the original. 

“ Mr Butler’s translation :—¥‘ This true 
Catholie faith, out of which none can be 
saved, which I now freely profess, and 
truly hold, I, N., promise, vow, and 
swear most constantly to hold and profess 
the same whole and entire, with God’s as- 
sistance, to the end of my life. Amen.’ 


“ The Latin original.—* Hane veram 
Catholicam fidem, extra quam nemo sal- 
vus esse potest, quam in presenti sponte 
profiteor, et veraciter teneo, eandem in- 
tegram, et inviolatam, usque ad extre- 
mum vite spatium constantissime (Deo 


adjuvante) tetinere et confiteri, ATQUE A 
MEIS SUBDITIS, VEL ILLIS QUORUM CURA AD 
ME IN MUNERE MEO SPECTABIT, TENERI, 
DOCERI, ET PRAIDICARI, QUANTUM IN ME 
ERIT, CURATURUM EGO IDEM N, SPONDEO, 
VOVEO, AC JURO.” 

** Now, the words in small capitals, 
omitted by Mr Butler, contain the very 
pith and marrow of the strongest argu- 
ment against the admissibility of Roman 
Catholics to Parliament. For if the most 
solemn profession of their faith lays on 
every one of her members who enjoys a 
place of influence, the duty of “ procu- 
ring, that all under him, by virtue of his 
office, shall hold, teach, and preach the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and this under an oath and vow; HOW 
CAN SUCH MEN ENGAGE TO PRESERVE THE 
ASCENDANCY OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND IN THESE REALMs ?” 


The question, as shortly stated, in 
this last sentence, is, we do think, un- 
answerable. 

Our Catholic advocates say, that the 
Protestant government of Great Bri- 
tain refuses to them what Catholic 
governments on the continent yield, 





* Pope : sce his letter to Atterbury on this subject, 
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without fear or danger, to Protest- 
ants. It is, however, extremely diffi- 
cult for them to make much of this 
branch of their argument. In most 
of the cases they allude to, the go- 
vernment is despotic, and in regard 
to such governments it is easy to 
see that no privileges of the same 
kind, or of anything like the same 
kind, with the most important ones 
now demanded by the British Catho- 
lics, can be either claimed or granted. 
Besides, were the privileges of which 
they speak infinitely greater than they 
are, it is obvious that a despotic 

vernment may often do that safely 
which a free government cannot. But 
where, after all, are these examples ? 
Saxony, very nearly a pure, though 
certainly a temperately administered 
despotism, in which, be it observed, 
the whole nobility and people are Pro- 
testant, the royal family being the 
only one of the smallest importance 
in the kingdom that is Catholic. Ne- 
¢cessity has uo law—the King of Sax- 
ony rules over a Protestant nation. If 
he had not Protestant judges and mi- 
nisters, he must of course have mere 
creatures, and run all the risk of of- 
fending the universal feelings of an 
enlightened population, who submit 
to the government of a Catholic fami- 
ly, only because that family have al- 
ways abstained from interfering, in 
any way whatever, with the religion 
of the nation. Hanover is another ex- 
ample. It is needless for us to say 
much as to that matter. There are 
very few Catholics there—there are no 
Catholic families of any high rank or 
power at all—and the privileges to 
which all denominations of Christians 
are equally admitted, are not privi- 
leges which have, or can have, any in- 
fluence whatever upon the civil polity 
of the state. There is no Parliament 
there—nothing like what we under- 
stand by a representative Senate—and 
the chureh of the state, above all, is 
as completely beyond any control 
but that of the Crown, as is the army 
itself. France is the only example of 
any apparent value—and when we con- 
sider, on the one hand, the history of 
the French Revolution, and the avow- 
ed infidelity which animated through- 
out its leaders ; and, on the other, the 
steps which the re-established Catho- 
lic—de honne foi Catholic—govern-~ 
ment of the Bourbons has already ta- 


Cul, 
ken—when we consider, above all, the 
recent law about sacrilege, we must be 
permitted to say, that the time is not 
yet come for quoting, in to this 
matter, the example of the French 
Bourbons. 

We think, therefore, that the ques- 
tion as to the safety of giving British 
Catholics seats in the British Senate, 
can only be answered in the negative 
by any one who really investigates 
the arguments of the two contending 
parties—above all, their facts. 

We shall now proceed to the second 
branch of the whole subject, and see 
what is the bearing of Mr Blanco 
White’s evidence as to the ulterior 
question—whether, ens nting it 
to be safe, speaking politically, to give 
the Cetkelise the a they ask, 
the legislature of Britain does not lie 
under a.sacred obligation to discoun- 
tenance, by denying these, the growth, 
or at least maintenance of the Catho- 
lic faith within the empire. In regard 
to this oe very able article has 
already a in these pages *—an 
sitiele the anther of which, had cir- 
cumstances permitted, would have 
done much more justice to the present 
work than the person into whose hands 
it has fallen. In the course of our 
quotations from Mr White as to the 
first question, much has also been ex~ 
tracted that bears strongly and clearly 
upon the decision of the second. 

The doctrines of the Catholie Church, 
as to persecution, and as to oaths, have 
been detailed—they have been expo- 
sed. We say that these are immoral, 
most sinful doctrines, and that if there 
were nothing but these objectionable 
in the Catholic system, that system 
ought to be, on their account alone, 
discountenanced by the paternal legis- 
lature of this great and enlightened 
empire. But the matter does not stop 
here. We say, that every means but 
persecution ought to be used for dis- 
countenancing the soul-degrading sys- 
tem, which makes men slaves. Let the 
Roman Catholics EMANCIPATE THEM- 
se_ves from the belief that such a 
man as the villain Borgia, or the avow- 
ed infidel Leo X., can be the infallible 
Judge of Christian Doctrine. Let them 
emancipate themselves from the belief 
in priestly authority, which makes all 
who receive it slaves to priestly craft. 
Let them do these things, and then let 
them ask of. us the full right hand of 





* See article on the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, in vol. XVIL p. 255, 
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litical fellowship—and they shall 
vot ask it in vain. Let the P : calla 
council, and wipe out the foul stains 
which the records of the 
Council of Trent, and then let Catho- 
lies — to Protestant liberality. 
ve called this Faith soul-de- 
grading. It is so in many different re- 
spects, but for the present we shall be 
— with showing that it is so, 
by wilfully su ting superstitions, 
of which Hn ite well-informed adhe- 
rents are heartily, in their own souls, 
ashamed. Mr Butler distinctly says, 
at page 46 of his Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that “ the Roman 
Catholics admit, without qualification, 
that no miracles, except those which 
are related in the Old and New Tes- 
taments, are ArTICLES OF FaiTH: 
that a person may disbelieve every other 
miracle, and may even disbelieve the 
existence of the persons, through whose 
intercession they are related to have 
been wrought, without ceasing to be a 
Roman Catholic.” 


“ This,” he proceeds, “is equally agree- 
able to religion and common sense ; for 
all miracles, which are not recorded in 
holy writ, depend on human reasoning : 
now, human reasoning being always falli- 
ble, all miracles depending on it rest ons 
fallible proof ; and, consequently, may be 
untrue, Hence the divines of the Roman 
Catholic Church never impose the belief of 
particular miracles, either upon the body 
of the faithful or upon individuals ; they 
only recommend the belief of them; nor 
do they recommend the belief of any, the 

ity of which does not appear to 


them to be supported by evidence of the 

highest nature ; and, while they con- 
tend that the evidence is of this descrip- 
tion, and cannot, therefore, be rationally 
disbelieved, they admit that it is still no 
more than human testimony, and therefore 
liable to error. e 


And, in another place, he has these 
words : 


“ May I not ask, if it be either just 
or generous to harass the present Catho- 
lies with the weakness of the ancient 
writers of their communion; and to at- 
tempt to render their religion and them- 
selves odious by these unceasing and of- 
fensive repetitions ?” 
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Now, what answers Mr Blanco 
White to this pathetic appeal ? 
“ This complaint,” says he, “should 
be addressed to the Pope and the Roman. 
Catholic bishops, by whose authority, 
consent, and practice, these weaknesses are 
unceasingly repeated for the instruction 
of the members of their communion, IE 
can sympathise with the feelings of the 
author: I can easily conceive how gall- 
ing it must be for a modernized Roman 
Catholic, in this country, to be con- 
stantly suspected of being a Roman 
Catholic indeed, and according to the 
Pope’s heart. His case is as deploreble 
as that of a man of fashion, who should 
be compelled to frequent the higher cir- 
cles in company with an old, fantastic, 
half-crazed mother, who daily and hourly 
exposed herself to contempt and ridicule, 
in spite of his filial efforts to hide her 
absurdities. The truth is, that the Pro- 
testants have nearly forgotten the mon- 
strous heap of falsehood and imposture 
from which Rome daily feeds her flock. 
But the offensive repetitions resound on 
the ears of your harassed apologist from 
the lips of every bishop, priest, deacon, 
and subdeacon of his communion: they 
are chanted incessantly in every Roman 
Catholic cathedral, in every convent of 
males or females: they are translated 
into popular tracts: * they are heard and 
read with avidity by the mass of straight- 
forward, uncompromising Catholics, and 
cannot be scouted by the more fastidious, 
without a direct reproach on the most 
constant, solemn, and authorised practice 
of their church. In vain would the suf. 
fering scholar, the harassed man of refine- 
ment, attempt a distinction between the 
miracles of dark ages, and those of more 
modern times: in vain would he venture 
a smile on the ‘ Golden Legend, and the 
patrician Metaphrastes.’ His mother- 
church has thrown her mantle over them, 
by borrowing from them all for her own 
peculiar book, her own corrected work, 
the task-book of all her elergy. He must 
remember that the weaknesses for which 
he implores the benefit of oblivion, are no 
more imputable to their original and an- 
cient sourees, but to the Popes who re- 
published them at the Vatican, in 1631 ; 
to the church who, with one accordant 
voice, repeats them to the faithful.of all 
climates and languages.’ ”” 


But let us see a little more accurate~ 





* I believe that these stories are much circulated among the Roman Catholics of these 


the shape of 


——— I have not, however, been able to procare a copy, owing tthe 


willingness ic booksellers to pmamery’ unknown aps emp with a certain 
duce of their press. It hada aoe reasons to paves «6 ne existence of this policy, when it was costfirsaed 


to me by the personal experience of a clerical friend. 
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ly how this matter stands. Hear once 
more Mr White :— 

“Ido not blame individuals for par- 
taking the spirit of their age, but protest 
against a church which, having attained 
the fulness of strength under the influ- 
ence of the most ignorant ages, would, 
for the sake of that strength, stop the 
progress of time, and reduce the nine- 
teenth century to the intellectual stand- 
ard of the thirteenth.* Moral as well as 
physical beings must love their native 
atmosphere ; and Rome being no excep- 
tion to this law, is still daily employed 
in renovating and spreading credulity, 
enthusiasm, and superstition—the ele- 
ments in which she thrives. The charge 
is strong, and expressed in strong lan- 
guage; but, I believe, not stronger than 
the following proofs will warrant. 

«A Christian ehurch cannot employ 
a@ more effectual instrument to fashion 
and mould the minds of her members, 
than the form of prayer and worship 
which she sanctions for daily use. Such 
is the Breviary or Prayer-book of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, which, as it 
stands in the present day, is the most 
authentic work of that kind. In conse- 
quence of a decree of the Council of 
Trent, Pope Pius V. ordered a number 
of learned and able men to compile the 
Breviary, and by his bull, Quod a nobis, 
July 1566, sanctioning it, commanded 
the use thereof to the clergy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church all over the world. 
Clement VIII., in 1602, finding the Bre- 
viary of Pius V. had been altered and de- 
praved, restored it to its pristine state, 
and ordered, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, that all future editions should 
strictly follow that which he then printed 
at the Vatican. Lastly, Urban VIII., 
in 1631, had the language of the whole 
work, and the metres of the hymns, re- 
vised. The value which the Church of 
Rome sets upon the Breviary, may be 
known from the strictness with which 
she demands the perusal of it. Who- 


ever enjoys an ecclesiastical revenue ; 
all persons of both sexes who have pro- 
fessed in any of the regular orders ; + 
all subdeacons, deacons, and priests, are 
bound to repeat, either in public or pri- 








[July, 


vate, the whole service of the day, out 
of the Breviary. The omission of any 
one of the eight portions of which that 
service consists, is declared to be a mor- 
tal sin, i. e. a sin that, unrepented, would 
be sufficient to exclude from salvation, 
The person guilty of such an omission, 
loses all legal right to whatever portion 
of his clerical emoluments is due for the 
day or days wherein he neglected that 
duty, and cannot be absolved till he has 
given the forfeited sums to the poor, or 
redeemed the greatest part by a certain 
donation to the Spanish crusade. Such are 
the sanctions and penalties by which the 
reading of the Breviary is enforced. The 
scrupulous exactness with which this 
duty is performed by all who have not 
secretly cast off their spiritual allegiance, 
is quite surprising. For more than twelve 
years of my life, at a period when my uni- 
versity studies required uninterrupted at- 
tention, I believed myself bound to re- 
peat the appointed prayers and lessons; 
a task which, in spite of a rapid enun- 
ciation, took up an hour and a half daily, 
A dispensation of this dutyis not to be ob- 
tained from Rome without the utmost dif- 
ficulty.{ I never, indeed, knew or heard 
of any one who had obtained it. 

“© The Breviary, therefore, must be 
reckoned the true standard to which the 
church of Rome wishes to reduce the 
minds and hearts of her clergy, from the 
highest dignitary to the most obscure 
priest. It is in the Breviary that we may 
be sure to find the full extent of the pious 
belief, to which she trains the pastors of 
her flock ; and the true stamp of those 
virtues which she boasts of in her models 
of Christian perfection. By making the 
daily repetition of the Breviary a para- 
mount duty of the clergy, Rome evident. 
ly gives it the preference over all other 
works; and as far as she is concerned, 
provided the appointed teachers of her 
laity read her own book, they may trou- 
ble themselves very little about others, 
Nay, should a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, as is often tlie case, be tunable: to 
devote more than an hour and a-half.a+ 
day to reading, his church places him 
under the necessity of deriving his whole 
knowledge from the Breviary. 











* The inveterate enmity of a sincere Roman Catholic against books which directly or indirectly dissent 
from his church, is unconquerable. There is a family in England who, having inherited a copious li- 
circumstances which make it a kind of heir-loom, have torn out every leaf of the Protest, 

ant works, leaving nothing in the shelves but the covers. This fact 1 know from the most unquestion- 


abje authority. 


+ Some orders have a peculiar Breviary, with the approbation of the Pope. There is no substantial 
between these monkish prayer-books and the Breviary which is used hy the great body of 


Roman Catholic clergy. 


_$~ Among the many charges made in the name of the Pope by Cardinal Gonsalvi, against Baron von 
Wessen , Vicar-General of Constance, is, that he had granted dispensations of this kind to many cler- 
gymen in his diocese. This curious correspondence was published in London, by Ackermann, ia 1819, 
Jt deserves the attention of such as wish to ascertain the temper of the court of Rome in our own days, 
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“ Precious, indeed, must be the con- 
tents of that privileged volume, if we trust 
the authority which so decidedly enforces 
its perusal. There was a time when I 
knew it by heart; but long neglect of 
that store of knowledge had lately left 
but faint traces of the most exquisite pas- 
sages contained therein. The present 
occasion, however, has forced me to take 
my old task-book in hand; and it shall 
now be my endeavour to arrange and 
condense the copious extracts made in 
my last revision. 

“ The office of the Roman Catholic 
Church was originally so contrived as to 
divide the Psaltery between the seven 
days of the week. Portions of the Old 
Scriptures were also read alternately with 
extracts from the legends of the saints, 
and the works of the fathers. But as the 
calendar became crowded. with saints, 
whose festivals take precedence of the 
regular church service, little room is left 
for anything but a few Psalms, which are 
constantly repeated, a very smal) part of 
the Old Testament, and mere fragments 
of the Gospels and Episties. The great 
and never-ending variety consists in the 
compendious lives of the saints, of which 
I will here give some specimens.” 

Our limits do not permit ‘us to copy 
many of Mr White's examples. We 
must be contented with a very small 
specimen of the specimens, 

“‘ The use which the Breviary makes 


of the forged epistles of the early Popes, 


known by the name of false Decretal:, is 
frequently obvious to those who are ac- 
quainted with both. As these Decretals 
were forged about the eighth century, 
with a view to magnify the power of the 
Roman See, nothing in their contents is 
more prominent than that object. The 
Breviary, therefore, never omits an op- 
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portunity of establishing the Papal su- 
premacy by tacit reference to these spu- 
rious documents. Yet as this would have 
but a slight effect upon the mass of the 
faithful, a more picturesque story is rela- 
ted in the Life of Pope St John. 

‘“‘ His Holiness being on a journey to 
Corinth, and in want of a quiet and com- 
fortable horse, borrowed one which the 
lady of a certain nobleman used to ride. 
The animal carried the Pope with the 
greatest ease and docility ; and, when the 
journey was over, was returned to his 
mistress; but in vain did she attempt to 
enjoy the accustomed services of her fa- 
yourite. The horse had become fierce, 
and gave the lady manyan unseemly fall : 
‘as if,’ says the unauthorised record, 
‘ feeling indignant at having to carry a 
woman, since the Vicar of Christ had 
been on his back.’** The horse was ac- 
cordingly presented to the Pope, as un- 
fit to be ridden by a less dignified person- 

e. * - * 

“ After these samples, no one will be 
be surprised to find, in the same autho- 
rised record, all the other supposed mi- 
racles which, in different parts of Italy, 
move daily the enlightened traveller to 
laughter or disgust, The.translation of the 
house of Loretto from Palestine to the Papal 
States, is asserted in the collect for that fes- 
tival ; which being a direct address to the 
Deily, cannot be supposed to have been care- 
lessly compiled. The two removegls of 
that house by the hands of angels, first 
to the coast of Dalmatia, and thence, over 
the Adriatic, to the opposite shore, are 
gravely related in the Lessons; where 
the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church are reminded that the identity of 
the house is warranted by papal bulls, 
and a proper mass and service published 
by the same authority, for the annual 
commemoration of that EVENT. 





* “Cum ei nobilis vir ad Corinthum, equum, quo ejus uxor 


commodasset ; 


itatione, 


» itineris caus: 


} mansueto utebatur, 
est ut Domino postea remissus equus ita ferox evaderet, ut fremitu, et totius 
mulierem recipere 


semper deinceps dominam expulerit: uam indignaretur 
Christi vicarius.” Brev, Rom. die 27 Mah. 


isset in eo 
ary, true to its plan of giving the substance of every story that ever from the fer- 
of the idle monks, Gachutes the life by stating the vision Of a certale hermit, who 


the Goth, carried to hell by Pope John and 
Lipari Islands.” Paulo post. meziter Thoodoriouss muses 
us, Vidit inter Joannem Pontificem, et Symmachum 
Liparitanum.” ** This. legend,” says Gibbon, ‘* is related 





and both the Pope and Cardinal are grave doctors, sufficient to 


tum continua i 
Quibus permotus Innocentius Duodecimus, 


solemnitate in tota Piceni Provincia veneratarn, Maines bien or o8. 


P 
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« Tt is rather cuitious to observe the dif. 
aed in the assertion of Italian and of 
French miracles ; the unhesitating confit 
pep etinnhy with whet tlie rot stated, 
jealousy which yt to 

in the natrative of the latter. “The watk 
of St Dionysius, with his own head in his 
Sta tuber st 3 to the site of the pre- 
sent of St Dennis, is given only as 
a credible report. * De quo iflud memo- 
pes proditum est, abscissum suum caput 
sustulisse, et progressum ad duo millia 
: in manibus gestassé.’"* The 
French nde with their liberties of the 
church, have never been favour- 
ba Rome ; but all is certainty in the 
accounts of italian worthies, Witness 
the renowned St Januarius, wliose extra- 
miracles, both duting his life 
under etian, and in our own days, 
‘are stated with equal confidence and pre- 
cision. That saint, we are told, beiny 
thrown into a burning furnace, came out 
” perfectly unhurt, that not ever his 
jothes or hair were singed. The next 
day all the wild beasts in the amphitheatre 
came crouching to his feet. I pass over 
the other ancient performances of Jana- 
- to show the style in whieh his won- 
rful works, after death, are given. = 

body, for instance, on one otcasio 

tinguished the flames of Vesuvius.+ 


is no miracle upon vague 


which; according to the 
‘serves Sub ueks pte egy Next 
comes ‘noble mitacle’—praclarum 
itut—the liquefaction of Januarius’s 
one which takes place evety year in 
ng oe The usual state of the blood, as 
mass, and its change into a 
fluid, ate circumstantially de- 
‘scribed, as might be expected, from his- 
totians, who convey the 1 most minute in- 
‘formation, even about the clothes and 
hair of a martyr that died fifteen hundred 
yearsago, The liquefaction, indeed, with 
all its circumstances, they must have wit- 


ed themselves, ot derived theit infor. 


it from. thousands of 


litan witnesses. 
bor ty let me ey aor 
these points, which Mr Butler sets 
open the admiration of the world. ‘A 
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 pocary, but ome 


. 


CSuly, 


person,” he télis ‘us, * 
other miraele, ( ete em 


lated cathe Olabottees Testament, ) and 
may ever disbelieve the existence of the 
persons through whose intercession they 
are related to have been wrought, with: 
out ceasing to be a Roman Catholie.”pus 
We must, however, exempt from this very 
ample privilege those who thus solemniy pub 
lish the miracles themselves, or their honesty 
would certainly be placed in a strange pre. 
dicament. Still, by a stronger reason, we 
must suppose them perfectly convinced 
of the reality of that annual wonder, which 
for ages has been repeated under their 
éyes. How, then, can they be so insem 

ble to the forlorn condition of heretics 
and unbelievers, as not to allow a close in. 
spection of that undeniable proof of the 
‘Roman Catholic faith ? The present Pope 
invites us to see the manger where the 
infant Saviour lay at Bethlehem. Would 
it not be more charitable to allow one of 
our chemists to view the blood of St Ja- 
nuarius, and observe its change,—not 
surrounded by priests, candies, and the 
smoke of frankincense,—and thus eon- 
vert’ us all at once.” 


This church, however, does not pa- 
tronize mere ‘absurdities, though it 
were enough that a ‘was 

ilty, as she unquestionably is, of 
e Antichristian sin of degrading te 
palendion of the Bible, by loading th 
with the weight of her own Sie: = 
ventions. The superstitions which she 
inculcates are not merely absurd, and 
consequently dangerous to a faith 
which they Patilinetly. oF in 
directly and inict] femigedh 
sinful, and most tiehietiah tendency. 

“The first noxious ingredient which 

poisons charity in the Roman Catholie 


“system of sanctity, is intolerance. ‘ ‘The 


‘seeds of this bitter plant-are, indeed, in- 
separable from a hearty reception of her 
doctrines, as I have proved before ; but 
its mature fruit, persecution, is praised 
among. the virtues of saints, whose cit- 
cumstances enabled them to ase foree 
against or heretics. ‘Thus, inthe 
life. of Canute the Dane, his donation’ to 
the ate are hardly more commended 
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the 
king them 


him. 
and above. ee 
and an, ardent. 


kind, * thathe would be pleased to 
bruise, by the power. of his. right: hand, 
all pagan and heretical nations?’ Snch are 
the words which Rome puts in the mouth 
of every Spanish priest who celebrates 
high mess.”’} 

This ‘is followed by an exposure, 
quite as complete, of the dreary non- 
sense i in every page of this 
Breviary, about fastings, scourgings, 
eternal genuflexions, repetitions upon 
repetitions of Ave Marias, and s0 
forth ; and that again is followed - wd 
an equally clear aud painful sum 
of the odious canting stuff with whi 
the same book of books overlays every- 
where the pure emotions of Christian 


iety. There are many pep in this 
Tse Seton  tanaen! we do not hold ex- 
pted pueris virginibusque. We 
shall, therefore, lee ‘leave the whole un- 
touched—but let us gratify ourselves 
and our readers b eo: the manly 
and Christian: wn 2 9 which the 
author closes bis text. 
“In the name .of-the Father of Spi 
rits, * whose eyes are upon the truth,’ I 
entreat such ‘as love the Author of our 


common faith, more than the name of a 
religious patty, not to efface the impres- 
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urs. . 
Jurdities y you might (eaten Prove 
writers, cannot affect a church whose 
thorised articles of faith and form of mf 
er, have nothing in commen with such 
aberrationps‘from common sense-and the 
Gospel. Observe, on the other hand, 
how naturally the credulity and danger- 
ous sentimentality with which your pious 
books abound, ah ‘from the systesi of 

Son exhibited ‘in ther prayer-book, Rs 
well as in wren creme ser oe 
miracles and devotional :practices. : 
mark the.activity and watchfulness, et 
which she has at all-times persecuted all 
kinds of books, wherein the least insinu- 
ation was thrown out, not against her ar- 
ticles. of yeni even the Jeast part.of 
this her deluding ,system. Compare .it 
with the supine indifference which she 
exhibits in giving free course to thousands 
of books which, at this very day, rope 
gate everything that can degrade the un- 
derstanding and enfeeble.the mind, under 
the name of piety. When you have can- 
didly and honestly wei all this, de- 
cide with urselves, if it be not 
of every ingenuous and liberal 
of thege kingdoms, to strike out the Ro- 
man from his religious denomination, and 
place in its stead the noble epithet of 
Christian ? Preserve, ‘with “God’s™bless- 
ing, so much of your tenets as may ap- 

ear to you consistent with his word ; 
but disown a chureh which, by her mita- 
cles, libels the ‘Gospel history: with — 
posture ; and whose mawkish piety disfi- 
gures the sublime Christian worship inte 
drivelling imbecility.”” 






























We are unquestionabl | 
that of late years much o opinion, 
revailed among the Protestants of 
pore in Teg to the real character 
the Romish ition. 
™ Saeuet ate for i of what 
has been done and said in Parliament, 






without: believing that this ignorance 
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flocks, goes far, we think, to ex- 

in at first sight the incredible and 
fact, that British statesmen, 

rank and talent, should 

in the British 

century, the 


that adhere to her, and holds no faith 
with those who do not. We no longer, 
after what we have quoted in this pa- 
per, fear to use these last words. We 
to the proof, that the P 

the power of declaring any oath, 
the keeping of which is favourable to 
heretics, and therefore noxious to the 
Catholic Church, to have been ab initio 


alland void. We appeal to that proof, 
repeat distinctly, that this is 
a 


urch which holds no faith, as a 
Church, with those who, having recei- 
ved Christian baptism, deny the-su- 
preme authority of the See of Rome. 
The adherents of that Church must 
not, until that doctrine be disavowed 
by the highest authority of the Church 
herself, sit within the walls of Pariia- 
ment, to affect by their votes the in- 
terests of the Protestant Church and 
Government of England. 

Why should all the concessions 
come from us? Why should not the 
Catholic Church disclaim from the 
fountain-head the impious dogma, in 
which, even by Mr Butler's own ac- 
count of the matter, 2 Roman Catho- 
lic may, as the matter stands, unre- 
provedly believe, viz. that the Pope's 
supremacy is not more inalienable than 
illimitable ? What security have we 
that another Pope is never to appear 
in the 2 an eg by oe _ 

ral power? What know ave 
ss that an Austrian Archduke, or a 
Spanish Prince, may not one day sit 
on the chair of St Peter? We have 
at all events seen, even in our time, 
how liable the Pope may be. to. be 


Cully; . 
‘tempted into : himself the ine 
strument of a powerful throne. Sup. 
the late Pope to have truckled te 
parte—suppose Buonapartetobe 
now emperor, with a submissive 
at his beck, will any man say, that in 
that situation of things it would be safe 
to admit Catholics to sit in our Parlia- 
ment, it being, by their own account, 
quite consistent with their beha- 
viour as Catholics, that they should 
believe in the doctrine of the Pope’s 
supremacy, even according to the most 
violent ¢ransalpine explanation of that 
doctrine. We do not see the wisdonr 
of doing that, in relation to a question 
of endless importance, in 1825, which, 
it must be conceded on all hands, 
could not have been done without abe 
solute insanity in 1811. The thing 
that hath been may be again. 
It is eternally said that we have ne 
power, by political measures, to dimi- 
nish the number of our Catholics, and 
that therefore we must admit them 
as they are into the sanctum of our 
government and legislature. We ap- 
peal to plain facts. England was, for 
the most part, a Catholic country for 
— time _ the Protestant re- 
igion was the religion of the Eng- 
lish state. The Popish sect — 
dwindled into nothing, comparative. 
Vy speaking, in England—and even 
the few great families that adhere te 
it are split. The last Duke of Nor- 
folk was a Protestant, and the brother 
of the present Duke was one also. We 
have no doubt, that if it were possible 
to make these people understand the 
deep-rooted aversion of the English 
mind to their superstition, and the 
absolute impossibility that their claims 
should be granted until after they have 
modified their tenets, we should soon 
see their ranks thinned, and thinned 
with a vengeance. If pride be a power- 
ful motive, vanity and ambition. are 
strong ones also. We have no sort of 
belief that there are many well-educa- 
ted gentlemen in England who are 
bond fide Catholics. We utterly dis- 
believe this. There are few such either 
in France, or Italy, or Germany; and 
why should the breed flourish in Eng- 
land, when it is virtually extinct even 
in the Catholic countries themselves? 
This is a religion built up for the be- 
hoof of priests, propped up on the ab- 
ject ignorance and superstitions of the 
vulgar, which it degrades, and advo- 
cated, we devoutly believe, by no 
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well-informed and layman, 
who at once un its system 
thoroughly, and believes in it sincere- 

ly. : F I 
This religion is seen flourishing in 
all its: vi in Spain, and Portugal, 
and South America. Let a, 

it by what it is-when it is at li 
ty to show itself as it pleases. Mr 
bids us judge of the King’s 
sentiments on the Catholic question, 
not by what: he does in the limited 
monarchy of England, but by what he 
does in Hanover. The inference as to 
that case is nonsense—but the = 
you 


le is sr ‘Apply it here. 
Fish to rae is, do not 
ask Mr Butler, who has lived all his 


life in Lineoln’s Inn, mixing’ with 
ourselves, and reading our books—but 
ask Mr Blanco White, who comes 
with his story ao) and cya ers 9 
the unchallenged domain of Popish 
power in Spain. See the very demo~ 
cracies of South America avowing Po- 

ish intolerance on the front and fore- 

ead of their most jacobinical eonsti- 
tutions. J.ook at these things, and 
then talk to men about the smooth 
speeches of Dr Doyle—that Sees 
ly learned and judicious Prelate, who, 


not above a year ago, published two 


mphlets, one of which was to prove 
ee al are damned who disbelieve 
Hohenlohe’s miracles ; and another, 
that tithes are an unlawful method of 


paying clergy. What! are we to be 
guided by the advice of men of this 
stamp ? Are we seriously to follow the 
advice of a Catholic Bishop, who, in 
the face of all the decrees and councils 
of his own Church, denounces tithes— 
merely because it suits his particular 
purpose to attempt the overthrow of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland ? 
Are we seriously to be affected as to 
our views of rational sense and policy, 
by the opinions of a man, who asserts 
his faith in that trumpery of Hohen- 
lohe? That fact, we should have 
thought, might have spoken for itself. 

Wherever the Catholic Church has 
the opportunity of managing matters 
as she likes, we find brutally degra- 
ding superstitions received by the lower 
classes, and Christianity itself sunk 
beneath the load of human inventions, 
so as to become virtually exploded 
among the higher classes, wherever 
education is diffused among them. 
Hear what this Mr White tells us of 
the upper clergy in Spain. Compare 


Mr Blanco White's Evidence against the Catholics. © 


liv: 


that account with what history has be-: 
gueathed us about) the Court of Leo: 
X.—the last Pope, whose! coutt and 
Sar ee rr pen ra eh 
a tremendous proportion 
fae e anrernen og : ] 
ingly o i Vi ) Wi 
say gatehdned deliberate hostility.: 
Read ’s Life of Leo, and 
serve the b emous jokes in which 
all those polite cardinals: indulged 
themselves then. ‘They arenow more 
cautious ; but, perhaps, when a cardi~ 
mS Oe ee 
different from what has now 


pare for a moment Catholic Germany 
and Protestant Germany—step across 
the line that divides them, and deny, 
if you dare, that you feeb as if you had 
walked back three hundred ‘years: 
Compare England or Scotland, with 
Catholic Ireland, and say:whether it 
is possible to doubt, that part, at least; 
of the miser pedateo coun 
is owing to img ion. 

"Y and yet we have lived to see a 
proposal for eternizing the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, by endowing her 
clergy directly from the purse of the 
state ! main : 

It may be proper that n 
should be paid by the state—old opi+ 
nions are so much ed, that, 
perhaps, some one may be ‘found to 
support even that notion. But we; 
for ourselves, must avow our opinion 
that, even if that be true, the Catho« 
lic clergy are the last body. of dissent~ 
ing clergy in this empire, who. ought 
to have been selected whereon to eom+ 
mence the operation of such a sys« 
tem. ei? 

We cannot—however aware that 
our remarks have already extended ‘to 
great — —-we cannot close: this 
paper without saying a few 
words in regard re the pling md 
has been showered upon the Duke of 
York, in consequence of a late (re~ 
ported) speech of his Royal Highness 
in the House of Lords. ‘That. that 
speech should have excited emotions of 
the most bitter description in the breasts 
of such people as Mr Brougham, we 
by no means wonder; although, -we 
must confess, the mean and dastard- 
ly revenge of introducing his Royal 
Highness’s private and domestic affairs 
into a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, (if, indeed, the newspapers give 
anything like a fair account of that 
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ps ee rm ene 
t it to us as Y 
y > em could be more ludicrous than 
the notion that the one of these two 


Caatarey an, beste 
tany man, 
a-aian, aiid dhe feclings of 


stand the bunens, on whi 
has been 


iness, on which the Duke 
blamed—the first, that it 
was indelicate in him to make, in the 


Brougham, or Mr Any 

pally, thi the case, 
a plain man, we think, » have 
naturally:concluded, when he heard of 


anade it after telling the King what he 
aheant to do, or im the kno ledge, from 
long fraternal-intiu. 'y, that, by ma- 
ber He rer offe tthe fotlings 6th 
“way whatever offen eli of hi 
eke ant his prince. That one or 
other of these was the real state of the 
case, WE no more doubt than we doubt 
‘our own existence. 
thinks a‘little of the matter, and re- 
members that the King and the Duke 
are brothers, with not two yearsof 


‘diseharge his du 


a7 res a pretty 
specimen of im nce, ‘to'seé ait 
lawyer like him laying down 
fraternal delicacy to George IV. arid 
Frederick, Duke of York and Ak 
bany ? 
hicnovabe ae Severin nature of 
i Hi 's » ‘We con» 
fess ourselves quite‘as much at a loss. 
Has:the Dike of York, as a Peer of 
Parliament, no right to his 


ae whatever they may be, about 
ie Catholic Question? He isa man 
turneil ixty, and has seen somes 
thing of the world. If his opinions as 
to questions of that sort be not 
well fixed now, when are they likely 
to be so? And, they ‘being fixed, has 
he not quite as good a right to say, 
that he intends to oppose the Catholic 
Sovtatbemn dune to-tell all met as Mr 
; am has to all England, (as 
he ‘has done the _ how often, AS 
Session, t:he, Mr B: ham, 
initonds to advocate them to the end of 
the chapter? ‘The Duke of York said, 
*So help me God ;” would it have 
altered’ Mr ’s annonec, if he 
had said, “So help me Devil ?” 

The Dake of York, by that solemn 
asseveration, declared his resolution to 
to his God and ‘his 
country. ‘He will never declare ‘his 
opinion to ‘be changed, until he ‘has 
satisfied ‘his mind that, by. declaring 
and acting upon such a ange, he 
to serve this country and his God. 
Neither of these, if that should be, will 
record against him a manly disavowal, 
in whatever terms expressed, of an opi- 
nion deliberately formed, and of a 
consequent r tion, avowed in a 
manner alike -worthy of a Peer, a 
Prince, and a Patriot, 
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ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA. * * 


No. III. : 


On Babington. A Tragedy.” 


powerful intellect, a vivid i 
and a keen insight into human nature, 


especially its i where is the 
i ‘ous diff culty of writing a good 
tragedy? We think it self-evident that 
it is easier to construct such a compo- 
sition; than aby other of a lofty kind. 
A drama is, in fact, a representation 
of human life, as it exists, and acts, 
and suffers. Take an impressive story, 
and interesting agents—revolve inci- 
dents and characters in your mind, as 
you see revolying in the real 
world, and a tragedy will almost create 
itself. —< pp Page presence of 
strong, @ possible various 
Fag let there be a ssavstiioanh 
march of events towards the accom- 
plishment of some great catastrophe, 
of which the imiagination is for ever 
dimly divining the consummation, and 
scene after scene will, of ves, 
shift before the eye of > re the 
curtain drops over t or dying, 
and shrouds up the stage in the dark 
ness of destiny. In no other kind of 
compositi example, take the 
epic poem—is life depicted in the or- 
der and colour of its real on-goings, 
but is subjected to the transformations 
of art and science. The Iliad and 
Paradise Lost, are not life and death, 
Iepinih Capes bat Sdiapetay some 
inspi —but wrote 
fous his human soul. Existence comes 
pouregs n him who conceives a tra- 
ged 1a8- but to enter the body of 
a ‘cllow-aueatare, whom fate may have 
placed in pathos or peril ; and, retain- 
ing the selfpossession of his own iden- 
tity, in thr; ;nidst of his impers 


Granting that a man possesses a 
n, 


of another, to tell what ha boca ee 
vealed to him of his nature by a closer 
intimacy with es hitherto unex- 
ienced even by his roy parm 

e do not mean to say that the rul 
and laws uf Posty, as a science, do 
not apply to the tragic Ira But 
we say, what every tful reader 
i with that 


will agree us in thinking, 


If so, then to minds of er it must 
be the easiest of all of highpoe~ 


ies is immense—say a 
~—while the number of effective, al- 
though not first-rate compositions of 
the same clasg, is altogether incaleula- 
ble. People wonder at the endless suc» 
parte < sipsioun navelty aoe 
» from one extraordinary 
writer. They are all pom andanas 
of them of the highest and est 
tragedy. Nor can any reason be shown 
in the nature of things why that great 
enius should not a ly illustrate 
uman life by a new creation. What 
a world of life breathes in what we 
call—the Old English Drama! 

So far therefore, from joining in the 
cry, * Where is dramatic genius ? 
we aver that it is kindling over the 
whole land. ‘True, that,;the. play- 
wrights of the day are a miserable race, 
and fit only to round periods for the 
mouthing of a Macready... But turn 
away from the stage and ita pompous 
thi spirit of drama- 
tic poetry will be found to animate.the 
waeln ns of English pein. 

tt, -¢ - illie, .Mil 
man, itn, aod Shall ame 
all written tragedies which may 
compared, without o ion of their 
pent with the compositions of our 

dramatic writers. De. 
Basil, The 


rt 


o 
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y» By T. Doubleday, Author of + The Italian Wife,” se. 
inburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 




















time, and on the verge of that distant 
horizon. 
' ‘We are now about to support these 
our opinions by some account of a tra- 
gedy—ay, a regular tragedy in five 
acts—entitled Babington, by Mr 
Doubleday, 2 writer not altogether 
unknown to the public, and whose 
great merits cannot fail of very soon 
a eral notice and admira- 
tion. e “ Italian Wife,” an ex- 
conitiigly beautiful, romantic, and af- 
fecting drama, suggested by the story 
of Fair Rosamond, we shall ere long 
our readers with an account ; 
at present we must confine.our at- 
tention to ‘‘ Babington,” which is by 
far the more powerful composition of 
the two, and such as, unless we are 
y mistaken, will give Mr Dou- 
y a place among the best living 
The conspiracy of Babington, which 
is:told by Hume in his best manner, 
is an excellent subject for — 
and although we do not think that Mr 
Doubleday, admirable as are his ta- 


lents, has made the most of it, in an. 


historical point of view, yet he has 
produced a composition truly tragic, 
and shown great mastery of the pas- 
sions of pity and terror. 
- When we say that Mr Doubleday 
has not made —- of “ conspi- 
, we Mean that the gran 
of t the conspirators here, no ies sm 
the dethronement and death of Eliza- 
beth, does not sufficiently breathe and 
‘beat forth over the drama. There are 
mo ‘bold. sentences ripening in our 
sight, no great events brought close 
our imagination, no alternations 
hope and fear so quickly succeed- 
ing each other as to form one tumul- 
tuous passion. The atmosphere isnot 
sufficiently grim and lowering—nor 
tinged with lurid lights and a ghastly 
. We are not made to feel 
at the chief actors are men design- 
dng to: overthrow thrones and altars, 
‘and to set up a new Government and 
a:new'Faith: From the very begin- 
ming they are even caught in the 
toils. No desperate struggles are 
made—the danger does not sublime 
their characters—they do not play well 
the parts of lost and infatuated men. 
Indeed, the author has not so design- 
“ed his dra’ 


ama. We have not to com- 


plain. of inadequate power exerted in 
vain to produce a curtail effect ; but 
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of power far beyond the common piteh 
employed for other purposes, purposes 
legitimate in themselves no doubt, 
and full of the tenderest and deepest 
interest, but which, in our humble 
apprehension, ought to have been se. 
condary and subordinate. 

Having made this criticism, we shalt 
not seek to establish its truth by any. 
argument, but proceed to give extracts 
from Mr Doubleday’s Tragedy, and to 
tell, in not many words, wherein: its 
chief merits consist. 

Babington, the chief conspirator, 
has long loved his ward—the gentle 
and beautiful Agnes—and, unknown to 
each other, that love has been mutual. 
The first intimation that there is affec. 
tion between them, is very elegantly 
given in a playful dialogue between 
the lady and Plasket, a privileged cha 
racter, a sort of philosophical jester; 
who bears his part admirably through. 
out ali the five acts. 


Methought I should come over yon at 


last— 
Said I not well? Tichbourne’s the man, 
Evy’n he, 
The gallant Chidiok, gay Southampton’s 
; star, 


As light and sparkling as the gossamer ° 

That seems a thread of sunshine, and as 
quick, 

And yet as gentle, as the swallow’s flight; 

Soft as the stream whereon the moon- 
beams sleep, 

As clear in honour, and in soul as deep, 


Ay, and as rash when stirr’d. I’fuith, § 
clinch 

Your choice—he is mine own favourite, 
after all! 


Agnes. Too fast, good Plasket. Trust 
me, you have ta’en 
No easy gear in hand. Tichbourne’s'too 
light ; 
In course too like the summer butterfly, 
That flutters on and on with glittering 
wing, 
But recks not why nor whither. As the 
friend 
Of Babiogton, I would not speak him ill, 
But he’s too gay, in truth. 
; Now, say. you so? 
In truth, I would he might infect my lord 
With that same gaiety you marvel at ; 
He's wondrous grave o’ late. He hath 
almost sour’d 
My store of jokes, as thunder doth small 
beer, 
For the last two months. 
Agnes. Fie, you wrong him, Plasket,. 
The noble Babington ‘is not severe. 
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High-thoughted gravity may haply sit 
Upon his brow enthroned, and loftier 


promptings 
Make the shrunk world look little, that 


perchance 
He recks not of it, like @ meaner man. 
But mark that brow when it umbends it- 
self; 
And mark his eye, when it declines, at 
last, 
On Pleasure, who sits smiling at his feet ; 
And show me one whose port bespeaketh 
more 
High nobleness and courtly gallantry, 
Friendship, and all that deth become a 
man. 
Pla. (Aside.) Comes the shaft thence ? 
You're an enthusiast, lady, 
Agnes. It may be so. Huth he not been 
my 
My play-mate, guardian, tutor, all in one? 
Pla. (Asida.) And thou would’st make 
him husband; would he were ! 
(Aloud. ¥ It ig true, lady. Marry, by my 


Ys 
Here comes our Jady mother. 


After this kind of conversation has 
been for some time continued between 
Agnes, Plasket, and Lady Maud, Ba- 
bington ae on himself 

oughont e whole drama, 
with the ion already made, the 
character of this conspirator is excel- 
lently conceived and supported, The 
following dialogue seems to us espe- 
cially beautiful :— 


Enter BABINGTON. 

LL. Maud, How now, son? 
You are just in time to end a controversy, 
Ay, and reclaim a dangerous heretic, 
Whe hath blasphemed against your dear 

friend Tichbourne— 
I pray you put in your authority. 
Bab. That were much pity, madam. 
When soft. means att 
Will work a cure, the church disclaims 
au violence, 
And here they have done so ever. To 


say truth, : 
I should most vilely play the guardian 


now, 
My place 80 long hath slept into disuse. 


But if truth, honaur, generosity— 
— Se aiee S? 10, he Rigen sustains 


A Conan » match’ only by the speaker's 


May win a woman, why, then, gallant 
_, Tichbourne 
Can never lack an argument of mine. 
What NE yous Agnes?-—How now ?-— 
ot a word ! 
Vor. XVIII. 


Babiagton ; 


eee: a> 
rs 
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I. Maud, What ? 
to me, childish t vee Ue 
In wedding. Tichbourae,. wedd'st 
worth and honour: 
That is the first ; in the next degree, 
Prosperity feed yng reach 
A name, nobility, and spk Ds 
Which shame = poveny have have ¢’er 
secured, 
Nor ever shall, or can. If Heaven would 


stoop 
To please your'sickly fancy witha husband, 
And ionkion him to the pattern, tell me, 


girl 
What could’ st thou ask for more? Speak 
to her, son. 
Agnes. | pray you spare me, > 
L. Maud. oi ‘abled, 
Are you dumb too? 
Bab. Madam, an’ if my breath 
Could, in its sway, eutvie the winds of 
spring, 
That from their plumes drop beauty, 
youth, and health, 
*Twere not too much for my dear friend*s 
deservings, 
Heaven hath shower'’d down on him 
prosperity, 
Aud may God grant it. lasting—may. it 


*scape 

The blight of tyrannous power-ray, and 
the sweep 

That ever must attend on vengeance: 


wing -- 

Whene’er she lights upon a darken’d land. 

L. Maud. This.is another theme. 
Bab, Madam, forgive me 

That I forestall your words. Pray, bear 
with me 

For once. You gave me life, and, next 
to that 

In value, Truth, and reverence for the 
truth. 

I will speak truly. Tichbourne i isa spirit 

That beauty’s self might be content to 
worship ; 

So let her take him. But, in this drear 
time, 

When to be faithful is. to be 

When to be honourable is Coe inept 
ed—— 

When change strides o’er mew'o-heaty 
and sets her foot ; 

Upon the noblest necks—who is so geod, 

But he shall be a mark for those whose 


archery 
Is bent to strike the fairest?. Who-so 
humble, . 
But he shall: be an eye-sore unto those - 
Whose best religion lies in innovation ? 
In nature’s throes, when inward motion 
_ shakes 
The frighted earth, and the tumultuoug 
waves ; : 
Q 
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Rage like the wild despair, "twere worse 
than vain 


Sometimes to cast an anchor. 
. I have spoken ; 
Now, madam, say what you would say. 
Agnes. Hear me. 
Beseech you—here I have the deepest 
stake, 
Although the weakest player. Hear me, 


For you are honourable; and hear me, 


' madam, 
For you are kind. —Oh, sir! answer but 
this. — 
If in some storm, such as e’en you now 
spoke of, 
You were to risk your whole—if in one 


cast 

Went all that should be dearest—peace 
and love, 

And those you loved, and those that have 
loved you— 

State, happiness, content, soul, heart, and 
all 


. ? 
Would you not pause ?—would you not 
hesitate, 
Tremble, and stop, and shrink, as I do 
now ? 

Oh, press me not—am I not happy here ? 
And here I know I can be, so please 
Heaven 
And you to suffer me. 

I grieve you. 
Bab. ( With agitation.) No; no more— 
I am not well. 
ZL. Maud. Sure thou turn’st pale.— 
How came these shadowy fancies 
To cross your mind in such unlucky wise? 
You take these things too strongly. This 
springs, son, 
From too much talk and indoors thought, 
the while ; 
Where are your hawks, or those two fo- 
reign hounds 
That Charnock sent you? This is phan- 


tasy. 
Bab. I pray you chide me not. ‘Tis 
nothing, madam. 
. Agnes and Lady Maud go out, and 
Babington utters the following fine 


ealilog uy :— 
ow light a whisper can awake the heart ! 
Methought my bosom steel—that I could 


Alas! alas! 


go 
To danger as ’twere to a marriage rite— 
With such composed cheerfulness—when 
duty 
And honour bade me there ; and lo! the 


softness 
Of yon meek girl, and the unconscious 
pleadings 
of nation, Gastiineen, have moved my 


To very childishness. 


I would not meet then 
With trace of aught remorseful in ming 


eyes, 

Lest it infect theirs too—though it is 
hard 

To chase the bosom’s shadows from the 
brow. 

They say, that when the Ocean’s surface 
Stirs 

The depths are still at rest; but when 
below 

All is commotion, where's the power can 
bid 

The waves keep down their heads, and te 
a calm 

Smooth the blue superficial ? Yet. must I 

Essay this task, and with sad bosom go 

To welcome pleasure, while the heart says 
no. 

[BaBINGTON goes out. 


The character which Mr Doubleday 
has most elaborated, is Ballard a Je- 
suit, who, if we mistake not, was a 
true conspirator, and died on the scaf- 
fold, but who is here represented as a 
traitor. Great knowledge of human 
nature, and admirable powers of com- 
position, are exhibited in the delinea- 
tion of this subtle villain. The scenes, 
too, in which he figures, are all es- 
sentially dramatic, and convince us 
that Mr Doubleday is the man to write 
a good acting tragedy. We quote the 
following e, however, rather for 
its seetied than dramatic power. 

Bal. Speak low.—Art thou sure? 

Gif. As sure as one well-crafted poli- 

tician 
Is of another. What I did impart 
They swallow’d, as you'd have them. 

Bal. Art thou sure 

They traced thee not ? If thou hast been 


a trail 
To draw their bloodhounds hither, woe 
to thee! mark me, 
Art sure they track’d thee not ? 
Gif. I'll pawn my soul on’t. 
Bal, Pawn something better! noted’st 
thou of any 
That met thee on the way, or else out- 
rode? 
Gif. No one have I beheld,—except, 
e’en now, 
A squinting fellow in the corridor ; 
A falconer of Master Charnock. 
Bal. Oh! 
He hath been here belike to babble of 
Some foreign hounds, or something of 


such sort. 

Thou hast done well; retire. The bu- 
siness 

That’s now in hand requires some space 
of thought. 
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Go ! and be wer (Gurrorp retires. 

Now am I in mine element, 
The wpe me thought ; ay, thoughts 


Like 7 mid the pr oigery gpene 
clouds, 

And play amid their flashes. Hover now 

Round me, ye-demons that o’er-rule the 
storm ; 

That point the lightning at the stagg’ring 
bark ; 

Or urge the rushing clouds; or, laugh- 
ing, stride 

The billow that engulphs the struggling 
wretch 


? 
And grin in his drench’d face. 
Come to my breast, 
Thou spirit, that can’st ride upon the 
waves 
Calmly, as if they roll’d not, and impel 
The buried helm with an untrembling 
hand ; 
For ’tis thy time j—now, when the lower- 
ing clouds 
And troubled ocean darkly seem to meet, 
Brewing the coming tempest. Let it fall 
As ’twill—small care of mine! Iam the 
master 
In this momentous chase, and can un- 
leash 


My hounds on whom I will. Eye sees 
them not. 

Darkly they sweep, like the wild Indian 
d 


08, 
Through trackless forests and eternal 
shades ; 
Aghast the trav’ller hears th’ approach- 
ing bay, 
The savage rush, and headlong fiying game, 
And all is still again ; nor sees he whence 
It came, nor whither it goes—no matter 
whither, 
So that the spoil be mine. 
I have two paths 
Before me, and but pause which I must 
take. 
There was a time when, if I were but high, 
I would have sat me on the rugged rock 
As soon as the soft sward ; ’tis not so now. 
I have drank new passion since I saw this 
house : 
Ambition stoops to take a yoke-fellow ; 
And the strong speed of iron Resolution 
Lags for a flower i’ th’ way. Why should 
it not? 
Say that there be two heights which I 


may scale, 

Still shall I choose the greenest; and 
where’er 

The flowers of dalliance shall the soonest 
bud. 

There do I fix my climate. (4 clock strikes. 

*Tis the hour ;— 
And now to govern the hot fiery spirits 
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es sp be mine instrements 3 to 
Thain Remenen hgh, endodliibateraing 


smith 

Until his work be forged—then—quench 
them, haply 

With blood instead of water.——Fools ! but 
ask them 

What brings them to this venture; one 
shall talk 

Of loyalty, another whine of love, 

Another friendship, and a fourth religion ; 

Ay, marry,—even so. If they will play 

Without a stake, they get their rubs for 
nothing. 

Of all Love's, Loyalty’s, or Religion’s 
jokes, 

Your martyrs are the sorriest. I sane be 
gone. « naene goes out, 


The fraudful h of the Je- 
any and thé fienditke j joy, heightened 
y jealousy, (for he too loves Agnes,) 
aL which he lures on Babi 
destruction, are depicted wi ~ 
hand of a master—but the 1 Web he 
weaves cannot be judged of without 
more “‘ verge’ * than we can well afford 
to give. Babington, in a converse with 
B thus 
Bab. Sir, this is too lowly 
You are my bosom friend and counsellor, 
Nor shall be counted less: no more of 
this ; 
It grieves me more than I shall speak of 
now. 
My friends, this cloud being happily o’er- 
past, dy 


We will to business, 

Wherefore we meet is known unto you 
all; 

A general wrong needs no interpreter. ~ 

Have we not seen the ruin that hath 
roll’d 

O’er our dear country; Pestilent heresy 

Flame —s a brand cast in the autumn 


Till all om goodly harvest is burn’d up; 

Holy Religion turn’d to robbery! 

Her sacred shrines unroof’d, and made 
the haunts 

Of th’ unclean fox and owl; Penance- 
worn Age, 

Chased forth to die beside some bypath 
ditch ; 

And stainless Innocence turn’d loose to 
shiver, 

And starve i’ the causeway—Destitution 
nipt ; 

Honour betray’d for of her sister Faith ; 

Beauty sigan because she is not 


Se; 
Goodness proscribed, because it will not 
change ?— 
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savage Goths, = - 
Who conque: only that themselves are 


strong, 

Who know not tight because themselves 
are dark ; 

Bat the wotf Laere, vested like the lamb ; 

And bat-like Sophistry, whose filmed eyes 

Find day in twilight, and whose leathern 
wings 

Fiit ever round the ruins that it loves ; 

d miscreate ; loathsome alike 

To those who craw], as well as those who 
soar, 

Is this not so? If then, or blood will 
quench 

This fiery pestilence, or fire burn out 


The hideous reptiles that infest our fields, 


Why should we pause or stert? If that 
your veins 
Have ta’en a feverish, or an aguish taint, 
not lanee them ? If a rabid tooth 
torn dong ye net the wound? 
te 
Which of us here shall ‘not do for his 
country 
What for himself he doth ? 
. We>have said that Ballard loves 
Agnes, and certainly he urges his suit 
in a most Jésuitical spirit. 
What ‘mean you, Father ? 
Bat. He that hath drank new wine in 
Paradise, 
And banquetted ‘upon immortal fruits, 
And lived upon the breath that angels 


And tasted of the sleep whefe Death is 


not ; 

Couch'd ‘mid the fadeless amaranthine 
flowers ; 

Not having loved, nor been ‘beloved of 
thee, 

Hath known not what biiss is! 

Agnes. What course is this ? 

Your practice, holy sir, should not be 
false. 

Nor yet your words be true1 am un- 
used 


To such a tone—amch less from such a 
tongue. 
Wal, Hark thee« I'll tell’a tale.—-Nay, 
shrink not from me ; ‘ 
As if ordistance tail the power 'to blunt 
Th’ on mam of thine eyes, #r time to 
eal 


The gazer’s hurt, —There sometime was 
atherd, 
Named Katharine—ay, De Boria was her 


Time 
Narsed 4n the German fields, by Wittem- 
berg, : 
-And she‘didspring the wonder ofall eyes, 
Till, in her womanhood, *her ‘estate of 


beauty 


Might. bought the rubied hills of Samar. 
cand, 


Ay, or the golden bosom of Pern; 
Rifest of sweets, since our first mother, 
Eve; in 
Save, haply, one: but she, as thou, was 
humble ; 
And ali these charms did dedicate to Ged, 
—But not the sanctity of hely walls ; 
Nor the heaven-melting breath of choral 
praise ; 
No; nor the awful shadow of the Cross, 
Could drown her accents im one eager ear, 
Nor blind the gaze of an unhallow’d eye, 
Ay; for the sake of those rare lineaments, 


-The sight of which had palsied Phidias’ 


hand, 

And hue, at which the roses might out. 
blush 

Themselves for envy, God's eternal Faith, 

Which heretofore had bound the world, 
almost 

Ta one uibroken bond of joy and love; 

Even as the silken cincture round that 
bosom ; 

Was torn and trampled on, and made the 
pandar 

Of the fierce passion of .that aweless 


monk, 

Who drank his frenzy from her eyes—his 
name ? 

What was’t ?—come, tell thou me. 

. Agnes. I know not, Father. 

What mean you? 

Bal. Thou dost know—his name was 

LuTHER ! 

(He pauses.) What foliows upon this? If 
*twas permitted— 

For evil is permitted, even as good 

if ‘twas permitted that one fatal face 

Should be the cause why sacrilegious 
hands 

Have broken .the :communion of the 
Faith, 

And bent the very word of God himself, 

Unto the impious glosses of bold men, 

Whodare cross-question the Redeemer’s 
self, 

And make his -laws a peg, ‘whereon ‘to 
hang 

Blasphemous cavils—If ’twas-so ‘permit- 
ted, 

What glory shall:be hers who brings the 
balm 

To heal the wound again? Who would 
not pledge 

Her soul, however priceless, for the hope 

‘Of sucha ransom ?-Thou do’st ansivet 
not— 

‘Deem that the fate of millions may be sét 

Upon that brow—thine eyes tivo con- 
stellations 

That tell-of change and herald destiny.— 

Qh! but «methinks that I couid foot the 
wayes, 
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Or pass unscathed into the furnace jaws ; 


Yea, live where all created beings else 
er ater wir eer 


Did id me to the way—Nay, scorn 
me not, 

Nor play the prude with Fate—by Hea- 
ven, I'll have’t ! 

—I am not that I seem—— 


Agnes. Thou’rt not indeed ! 
Unhand me—monstrous and unhallow’d 
villain— 


Methinks the sight of thee e’en doth pol- 
hute 


The eye that sees.—O ! what a film hath 
lain 
Upon our sight—Hence! ere that Ba- 
bington 
Hath found that Treach'ry and Ingrati- 
tade 
Are nestling at his very hearth, to sting 
him. 
—Begone—or ere I breathe what thing 
thou art— 
That mercy I afford thee. 
(She is going out.) 
Bal. Yea—so high ? 
Why, then, ‘I must let fly another falcon. 
In faith ’tis time! I hardly thought that 
woman 
Had been so hard to deal with. 
~ (He seizes her arm, and leads her back.) 
Soft you, lady, 
A word or two or ere ye go, and in 
Another key, since this doth please you 
not. 
—Sit there—nay, sit, I say—I will be 
plain, 
Since Flattery’s out of fashion—-Do not 
tremble— 
(He seats himself at a little distance.) 
Now—what d’ye think me, lady? 
The plot is discovered—the conspi- 


rators betrayed, and Babington, with 
the others, oomed to die. . What can 


be more beautiful than the following 


dialogue between the orphan Agnes 

and Plasket ? 

ScENE II.—4 mean Apartment in a Hous 

in London: 
Agnes, (alone.) Darkness draws on— 

Hath not the ruthfal day 

Sunk faster than bis wont from out the 
sky, 

Because > would not look upon oar 
teats? 

—Yet am I calm—Methinks, these gen- 
tle ‘elves, 

(If, as they tell, such are our guardians, ) 

That love the ripple of the moonlight 
sea, 

Or silver bosom of'the steeping take ; 

Or stiily grot that shades ‘some sacred 
spring, 


0 Babington sa Tragedy. (0S. woteea'. 


OFS 
‘Or — ~ Age ey no leaf 


On a -~ neds of languid odeur'd fowets, 
Have left their haunts, thus a’ ar 
my senses, © > 
— Whence comes this atten else ? 
Oh! Babington, 
Have I not drank from thy beloved eyes 
Some of their high. resolve ‘mix’d with 


their softness ? 

Methinks I am ‘with thee still, and still 
shall be, 

And therefore do I sink not~-There’ sa 
shore 

Beyond this troublous sea, where we shall 
rest ;— 

So sorrow toves to dream.——Is it-not 
so? esate 

I have heard that men, deep bowell’d:in 
the earth, 

Can see the stars at mid-day—even 0 
grief, 

When we are deepest plunged in the 
abyss, 

Points to the world mya and heavy 
eyes 


See clearest through their tears. oF 
What was that noise ? 
A footstep sure—It is—He comes, and 
ali i 


Is over, ere "tis spoken. 


Enter PLASKET. - 
Thou hang’st back, 
As if a freight of grief did elog thy steps. 
Whate’er thou say’st ‘say quickly—out! 
alack ! 
Methinks thy ‘speech is figured: in thine 


eye 5 
And both are full of death. 
Plask. Compose yoursélf, 
Beseech you, dearest-lady. 
Agnes. Is there none— 
No hope ? no stay? no-way of —- 
left ? 
Their youth—their early time-the wid. 
tle poison 
Wherewith that fiendish traitor blinded 
them, 
Might plead to let them live—but only 
breathe ; 
No matter how, or where. 
Plask. I pray you, madam, 
Call up ag fortitude to bear what must 


Alas! a sure, there is no hope. 

Agnes. Oh God! 
How is it that presentiments of Stansing 
So oft are vain, and presages of horror 
Be evermore fulfilled? —§. 

Plask. Madam, be ‘catm,; 
Beseech you— 

Agnes. Yam calm--I have boon calm— 
Yet who-ean choose but shrink whem the 

red brand 
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‘Hath dazzled almost blind? ’Tis over 
now— 

Speak to me—tell me what hath pass’d 
—fear not. 

Now I am calm enough. Do ye not see ? 

Look on my hand—methinks it trembles 
not. | (She holds out a miniature.) 

Mark ye—Thou know’ st that brow ? ’Tis 
Babington’s. 

In the fell shock and agony of his fate, 

Did he look aught like this? 

Plask. Madam, he did. 

Nor did his cheek blench colour. When 
his judges 

Did tell him he must die, he answer’d 
calmly, 

“ He did not fear to die. Had he fear’d 
that, 

He had not then stood there.’ 

Thank God !—Thank God ! 
And how beseem’d the rest ? 
Plask. Even as he did. 

Little they said, all save the gallant Tich- 
bourne, 

Who, mo ask’d, why he did join him- 


To enita . with brow and 
eyes 
Where indignation lighten’d, scornfully 
Replied—‘ For company !’ 
What heard you, madam ? 
Agnes. What noise was that ? 
Plask. Madam, I did hear none. 
<gnes. Again! *Tis nearer now.— 
Heard’st thou not that ? 
drag them to their death-cells 
through the streets ! 
Sweet Heav’ns, support me now. 
(Shouts drawing nearer.) 
If that thou canst, 
Look forth, I pray, and tell me what 
theu see’st. 
My limbs are. powerless !—I am dead al- 
’ read 


\ od 

If that we can die all but our despair. 

Great God! ’tis Babington.—Support 
him, Heavens, 

And let me not faint yet-—not yet—not 
yet! : (Shouts. ) 

And yet my heart, that even dies within 
me, 

Only to think of what I dare not look on, 

Doth almost burst its worthless tene- 
ment, 

As that, perforce, it would be out of 


doors, 
Despite its coward mistress. 
(4 very loud shout. AGNES screams.) 
Plasket, speak ! 
Why dost thou hide thine eyes thus with 
thy hands ? 
It is the — throng have murder’d 


poe eben mercy’s sake ! 


Plask. It is past now ;— 
I could not bear to see the cruel herd 
Heap contumelies on his dying head, . 
And mock the patience of his gentle. 


ness. 
Stir not, dear lady. Oh! beseech ye, stir 


not, 
It is a needless pang, and there’s enough 
Of cruelty already. I beseech ye, 


Be patient now. 
Agnes. Yes, I am calm.—-’Tis past. 

Thou see’st that I am firm; and, were I 
not, 

How should I bear that which is yet to 
eome? 

I would not die before him, if I- might. 

There is yet much to do—Oh! much. 
How mueh! 

And in how brief a time!— What agonies, 

Tearings of heart-strings, mortal throbsof 
the bosom, 

Must make the business of a few short 
hours! 

I must act now—whatever pangs await, 

They must not kill me in the thinking 
of; 

Beyond, I care not. 


The fifth act opens with a scene in 
an apartment in the Tower, where 
Babington lies alone, about to be led 
forth to execution. 


ScENE I.—4n Apartment in the 
Tower. 


(BABINGTON alone. He starts from his 
couch. ) 
Ha! burn the stars not dim ?—What is 
the hour? 
Surely, methought, I heard the midnight 
toll 


Wild fantasies spring in the troubled 
breast 

As meteors from the fen. 
dream 

I saw my mother married ; and she stood 

Deck’d for the bridal in her winding 
sheet ?— 

—The tapers flicker’d bluely—and, e’en 
yet, 

The choral voices ring within mine ear! 

Methought they issued from the vaults 
below, 

And not the holy choir ; and, when they 
ceased, 

Died into sounds unearthly—horrible— 

That were not music—’Twas a ghastly 
dream— 

I'll walk and watch awhile to calm my- 
self. 

This is the time, when round a wretch 
like me, 

Will hover those ill beings, whose bad 


pastime 


Did I not 
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Is human rain=such as crowd, they gay, 

To new-made graves ; or, like a wander- 
ing fire, 

Flit round the spot where murder hath 
made feast ; 


> 

Or shroud them in the cloud, whose 
smouldering bolt 

Hath struck to earth the thunder-black- 
en’d wretch ; 

Or, with unnatural fears and fiendish 
promptings, 

Infect the restless sleep of those who 
wake 

To suicide. ——. 

Doth not the lamp wax pale ? sure morn- 
ing nears. 

Well; let it come. Haply they think to 


scare me 

By bringing death o° the sudden ’fore my 
face, 

As they would fright a child, 
fled malice. 

Had not his visage been familiar to me, 

I had not been thus. I am now calm 

again 

As yosioteight, when at my grated win- 
dow 

I watch'd the sun go down, lovely as e’er 

He did in happier days—ere I knew sor- 
row— 

Yet did not shed one tear. Let them 
deny 

A friendly voice to smooth my waning 
ho 

And work my death with more of cruel- 


*Tis baf- 


ty, 
And less of sympathy, than they’d be- 

stow 
Upon a thievish cur—TI can bear all. 
Nor shall a dying eye ’mid all their tor- 

tures, 
Ask, ‘ How can ye do this?” 

How now? 
Enter GAOLER. 
I come 

To say that one would be admitted to 


Ue 
Bab. os ? Who? 
Goaler. She wiil not say her name. 
Bab, HER name! 
Admit her straight, whoe’er she be ; and 
who 
That bears a woman’s heart, can seek this 
den 
At such an hour as this ? 
(GaAOLER retires. ) 
Enter AGNEs. 
Whoe’er thou art, 
That in an hour when others would for- 


get, 
Dost think of Babington—Welcome ; 
and, lady, 
Let me in pity see one face whereon 
Some pity must be writ. 
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Look down, ye powers, 
Sure I do know this hand. Oh speak! 
unveil ! 
That I may know what I must yet en- 
dure. 
Agnes. (Faintly.) Babington! 
Bab. Agnes; speak! Alas! she’s pale 
As death were on her brow, What! 
have they sent thee 
That it might kill thee, and thine inno- 
cent breath 
Be added to my debt. 
Look up, dear saint, 
Unless I may die too. 
Agnes. Where am 1?——Babington ! 
I shall be strong anon. ’Tis past; for- 
give me 
If, when I look’d upon this place, my 
heart 
Did die within me—but forgive me, sir, 
It was a woman’s weakness, 
Bab. Thou art all good— 
But who did guard thee here? Why 
would’st thou come? 
This is no place for gentleness like thine. 
Agnes. Ask’st thou who guarded hi- 
ther, Babington ? 
Heaven! Wherefore I would come, oh 
ask me not!— 
Bab. And wherefore not, dear child ? 
Agnes. (Solemnly.) Because that where- 
fore 
Is nothing now either to thee or me.— 
No breath hath ever known’t, and, there- 
fore, henceforth, 
Let it remain unbreathed, till breath goes 
too— 
God grant not long—no matter. Only 


say 

My presence comforts you—say, that to 
see me, 

Or hear my voice, gives but a. single ray 

Unto the darkness of extremity ;— 

Then you are answer'd, why I would 
come here. 

Bab. Comfort me !—yea, I am ama- 

zed, blest creature, 

Wrapt and uplifted, at the very thought 

That excellence like thine should dare 
these horrors 

For my poor—ruin’d sake, O! I do see 

A glimpse—a ray, to which I have been 
blind, 

Even like the fool, that gazing at the sun 

O’ertrod the precious jewel at his feet. — 

Look down, great God! But one half 
hour 

The name of comfort to my loneliness 

Were as a very echo, but the shadow 

Of that which in itself was scarce a sound 

—Oh! what an hour of contrarieties ! 

Speak to me, Agnes. 

Agnes. And what should I say? 
What contrarieties ? 
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Bab. ‘Ay, what indeed ? 
Time is too short, e’en to o freien! them 
now. 
Fo seek for love, there, where it might 
not be ; 
And to o’erpass it, there, where it hath 
been ; 
Te live lang, watching hope which ne'er 
could bloom ; 
To ver hope unlook'd for, yet. ful- 
Is’t not an hour of contrariety ? 
Answer nie, Agnes, is it not ? 
Oh! what— 
What caniI answer ? . 
. Bab. : What can’st thou, indeed ? 
Nor would I have thee. Only answer 


this, 

Ere darkness hath made vain the utte- 

t rance— 
Dost thou not Jove me ? 

* See how foewiird; Fate 

Can’ make a reckless wretch. 

Agnes. Let my tears fall— 
Believe me they are cold. 


Yes! I have 
loved thee ; ' 
That is the word;—and willthy me- 
mn mor 


_ Bed. ae die content. I will not utter 


Fate wabthehen forbid. EI must not 
take 

peer aes that should be God’s, not 

is.) even to give them 

To thee. 


So be’t. Yet never, there- 
z fore, deem 
That priceless love hath all been cast 


away. 
Half of my life thou hast ae which 


else, 
Alas ! ! perchance had died. 

The final catastrophe is thus de- 
scribed :— 

Gif. - Isaw the noble Babington 
Stand on the scaffold with his dying 
friends. 

No man attended them. No pitying voice 
Did bid, “« God help them." There they 
stood, alone, 
With serene countenances, as’t had been 
Some solemn festival ; until the wretches 
Whose callous hands were to wring forth 
their breaths, 
Laid bare their patient necks. They stood 
together 
‘And silently join’d hands. 
When Babington _ 
Saw the young, gallant Tichbourne, his 
dear friend, 
‘Submit him to the cord—for on him first 
The villain hangman laid his horrid hand, 
—His manly visage changed, and on bis 


He dropped aside to pray, the piteous 
tears 

Chasing the while down his averted face, 

When suddenly was kneeling by his sidé 

— Whence she did come I know not, nor 


what power 
Had oped her perilous road—one that 
might seem 
A vision from the skies; so pure her 
beauty, f 
And so unseen her coming. 
Bal. Who was this? 
Villain—who could come there ? 
Gif. *Twas Agnes: 
al. Caitiff, 
Thou liest ! 
Gif. Why, then, her pure and beautifal 
spirit 
Hath left its form of-clay to wander thi. 
ther. 
By Heaven, they were her living linea. 
ments. 


Bal. (in a suppressed tone.) Goon. 
Gif. That vision seemed to strike 
around 
A visible awe. It was most pitiful. 
No sound broke in upon their: parting 
prayer ; 
The very ruffians that did do him dead, 
They seem’d to wait his time. He came 
to them. 
Yea, when his friends had pass’d, he 
calmly rose 
And bent him to the executioner, 
Whiist she remained still praying on her 
knees, 
Fair as the alabaster ; and as fix’d 
As is the marble—statue-like, all, save 
Her: lips, which faintly moved. 
Bal. Why dost thou pause? 
Gif. Because my voice is choked even 
with the thought 
Thou bid’st me to give words to. 
Bal. Fool! go on. 
Gif. When they had snatch’d him from 
the fatal beam, 
Still stirring with warm life—even at the 
noise 
She turn’d her head, and faintly moved 
her hand ; 
And they did lay the dying Babington 
down, 
His head upon her lap. 
I saw no more! 
Bel. What would’st thou say, then ? 
When the crowd recoil’d 


In horror from the scene that then was 


closed, 
I heard one saying through liis tears, that 
thus 


He lay: and, seeming more like death 


than e’en 
The dying, she did look into his eyes, 
Ay 
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Agnes, in a delirium of unendura- 
ble grief, stabs the traitor Ballard to 
the , in the midst of his loath. 
some love, and dies of a broken heart 
—and the tragedy ends with the fol- 
lowing fine moral :— 

Wals. Such is the world ; 

So vanity doth end. Thou shalt serve 


me, 

Though not i’the self-same way; for now, 
methinks, 

Thy trade is out of tune. Is it not so? 

But be thou of my house—and, when- 
soe’er 

I would give Pride a purge; and lesson 
me 

How fickle Fortune is, and Power how 


vain, 
Goodness how helpless, and Humanity 
How frail—how sinful—and how full of 
tears— 
Be thou the minister—and relate to me 
All the sad furns of this sad history. 
Now look to thy dead mistress—cover 
her face——. 
Mine eyes fill even like thine. 
Take up the body. 
She shall have fitting funeral and all duty, 


We have not attempted any regular 
analysis of this tragedy, but cova 
ferred giving copious extracts, which 
will speak for themselves, disjointed 
as they are, and reveal enough of the 
plot to enable our readers to ive 
its drift and termination. The loves 
of se and Agnes constitute, 
indeed, the soul of the story. No- 
thing can be more beauti The 
pathos is simple, deep, and power- 
ful. Without any apparent, wish to 
excite tears, tears are made to flow 
over many a page. And there 
are containing thoughts and feelings 
that thrill through the heart. Mr 
Doubleday at all times writes like a 
scholar. His style is terse, concise, 
and elegant, to a degree rather un- 
common in the writers of this age. 
He never overdoes anything. Con- 
scious of his powers, he puts them 
forth with ease and command; and 
admirable as this composition is, both 
as a whole, and in numerous detached 
Vout. XVIII. 


Babington : 

And whisper’d. comfort to his fading 
senses, 

And wiped the eold damps from his dying 


brows,, 

And held the crucifix before his gaze, 

E’en till the speechless orbs were glazed 
in death ; 

And the last savage mandates were ful- 
filled. 
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ts, we have not a doubt that Mr 
Doubleday is destined to, produce 
something infinitely superior-—some- 
oe that will teke its place, perma 
nently and conspicuously, in English 
literature. : 

Now that our readers have been de- 
lighted with so much true and power- 
ful , are not their minds dispo- 
ois . . 
there is not only a noble course still to 
be run, but men of genius enow in the 
world for the career? Put Shakspeare 
out of existence, and what is there to 
hinder a hundred living men from 
equalling or surpassing all our other 
dramatic rane There is bea want 
of penetrating hilosophical know~ 
ledge of human lit, and of the human 
heart ; on the contrary, mental anay 
tomy flourishes as a science. That the 
thews of life are now tame, its ongo~ 
ings sluggish and monotonous, its spi- 
rit cold and unimaginative, are mere 
Cockney dicta, fit for. London maga- 
zines, and arbours in tea-gardens. As 
magnificent events have “ flung their 
shadows before,” and then advanced 
in substance, during the last thirty 
years, as ever darkened or illuminated 
the theatre of the world. There has 
been no lack of terrible passions and 
crimes. The peace of nations, fami- 
lies, single bosoms, has been troubled. 
Tears of blood have flowed, ‘‘ the 
voice of weeping heard and loud la- 
ment.” The surface of life is not so 
smooth as many men-milliners have, 
in various periodical works, asserted 
it to be; but still continues to enjoy 
alternate calm and tempest, like the 
watery world. Poets yet feel towards 
life the same awful emotion that 
Wordsworth speaks of, as being felt 
by all men towards the sea, “ of the 
old sea a reverential fear.” And there- 
fore—in spite of all the prating of those 
poor creatures about the exhaustion of 
the soil, the dearth of ion, the de- 
cay of fancy, the torpidity of imagina- 
tion—year after year, ay, month after 
month, is some new writer of power 
appearing, walking of his own accord 
into some fresh pa and province, and 
gathering lau:els on spots where no 
one suspected the growth of the sacred 
tree. Since the first faint light of 
Crabbe and Rogers, what a galaxy of 
genius! Never, at any one period of 
English literature, did so many great 
poets co-exist ; and along with these 
so many lesser lights, each orb having 

R 
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its own beautiful satellites. There —s 
be much dross mixed with the ore, 
the glow of the metal may be some- 
times dim ; but this is, Levent all 
doubt, the Golden Age of Poetry. 

Suppose that a man of genius were 
determined to write dramas about pri- 
vate—domestic life, in cities, or in the 
country—among peers, or peasants— 
What sai ty scope! How delightful 
might such a writer be, were he even 
to confine himself to what has been 
done already, contented with doing it 
over again, as well or better, but diffe- 
rently! How much more delightful, 
were he not only to beauti e old, 
' but to invent the new! To do so dra- 
matically in the drama is easier far, as 
we have already shown, than in any 
other form of poetry ; and yet how nu- 
merous are the original pictures of do- 
mestic life, that have lately been paint- 
ed in prose tales! Could not the au- 
thors of those tales have produced— 
—may they not, will they not—pro- 
duce ic ies, in scenes and 
acts, and according to all the rules of 
the drama ? 

There is one field of dramatic com- 
position almost entirely unoccupied— 
the romantic. Take for models, The 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, As You 
Like it, The Tempest, the Winter's 
Tale, &c. and some of the works of 
Ben Jonson and Fletcher. There 
pure poetry may prevail. The exube- 
rant imagination of this age may there 
wanton as in its prime. We have many 
writers amongst us who would excel in 


such pictures. There all the beauty, 
richness, splendour, magnificence of 
external nature, might be kept before 
our eyes from opening to catastrophe, 
Notmeredescriptive poetry—not narra. 
tion upon narration—but a petistrephic¢ 
panorama of hills, forests, and lakes, 
with red deer, hunters, and barges, 
oreads and dryads of flesh and blood, 
and, to please Barry Cornwall, Pan and 
Sylvanus, and “ the rest,” climbing 
Helvellyn, Snowden, or Bennevis. 

Indeed, this last notion suggests ans 
other—that of the pastoral drama, 
Have Theocritus, Virgil, Allan Ram- 
say, and Burns, exhausted—that is still 
the word—the shepherd's life? Why, 
my | have done little more than say, 
** Behold an opening into another 
world!” In pastoral poetry we have 
been accustomed to see a couple of 
idiots sitting, “ sub tegmine fagi,” with 
their pipes ; far better had it been their 
cigars. But what we wish to see, is the 
spirit of the pastoral and of the agri- 
cultural life—shepherds and plough- 
men people the earth. What signify 
a few millions of individuals congre- 
gated together in towns? What isa 
street in comparison with a glen—a 
square to a muir—boulevards to 
twenty-mile-square pine forest? —The 
pastoral drama may be made to over- 
flow with tenderness and beauty, like 
the brightest dream ever broken b 
morning sunshine ; or to wail wi 
universal grief, like the land of Rama 
when Rachel was weeping for her 
children. 
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PLAGIARISM BY MR THOMAS CAMPBELL, . 


Mr EvitTor,—I admire Mr Campbell beyond almost any other living poet, 
and I admire Mr North beyond any other living critic. Your critique on T: 

dric was eloquent, just, and noble-minded. The truth is mighty, and, with 
such a champion as you, must prevail. Notwithstanding Theodric, Mr Camp- 
bell is an original poet, and he is very jealous of his originality ; so much so, 
indeed, that he must needs vindicate his “‘ Last Man” from any imitation of 
Byron’s ‘* Darkness.” No two copies of verses were ever more unlike. But I 
call on Mr Campbell to notice, in the next edition of his poems, the followi 











plagiarism. Give me leave, in this place, to copy out for you his exquisite ad- 


dress to the Rainbow. 
TO THE RAINBOW. 
“ TRIUMPHAL arch, that fill’st the sky “ And when its yellow lustre smiled 
When storms prepare to O’er mountaing yet untrod, 
I ask not proud philosophy Each mother held aloft her child 
To teach me what thou art— To bless the bow of God. 
“ Still seem as to my childhood’s sight,  “ Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
A midway station given, The first-made anthem rang © 


For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


“ Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 


“ When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 


“ And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


“ When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou did’st shine, 

How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 


On earth deliver’d from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 


‘“* Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme ! 


‘* The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs, 


* How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 


“* As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


“ For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man.” 


There, sir, is poetry—simple, fresh, glowing, magnificent . But since 
Mr Campbell is fond of notes, illustrative or explanatory, why did he not give 
us in a note the following verses of Vaughan? 


THE RAINBOW. 


“ Still young and fine; but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soil’d, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou, when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy burnish’d, flaming arch did first descry! 

When Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world’s grey fathers in one knot, 

Did with intentive looks watch every hour 


For thy new light, and trembled at each shower ! 
8 
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When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair ; 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air ; 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine ! the sure tye 
Of thy Lord’s hand, the object of bis eye! 

When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distant and Jow, I can in thine see Him, 

Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne, 

And minds the covenant betwixt all and One !"" 


If that be not plagiarism, what is? ‘‘ The world’s grey fathers” is a some- 
what uncommon expression. But the thing speaks for itself. 

Ys, 3 the author never saw Vaughan’s poem. Let him look for it, there. 
fore, in Vol. IV. p. 349, of Campbell's Specimens, &c. There, too, he will 
find, Mr Campbell's opinion of the pret thus plundered. “‘ Henry Vaughan 
was a Welch gentleman, born on the banks of the Uske, in theckiocteling who 
was bred to the law, but relinquished it for the profession of physic. He is one 
of the harshest even of the inferior order of the school of conceit ; but he has 
some few scattered thoughts, that meet our eye, amidst his harsh pages, like 
wild flowers on a barren heath.” That is somewhat scurvy treatment of 3 
writer, from whom you at the same time pillage his best thoughts and images, 
Mr Campbell. DETECTOR. 





LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO CELEBRATED LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XXII. 
To John Murray, Esq. Publisher of the Quarterly Review. 


Dear Sir, 

Do you remember reading once on 
a time a review of Mr Wordsworth’s 
poem, called the Excursion, in the 
Edinb ? That admirable and pro- 
found critique came from the pen of 
that admirable and profound critic, 
Francis Jeffrey, and n with the 
i words—*‘ This will never 


Mr J , knowing nothing of the 
real principles of poetry, and being 
on that as on most other subjects, very 
shallow and flippant, is to be excused 
for such an opening of even a mock- 
criticism of one of the finest poems in 
the world. But when I take up the task 
of review-dissecting, I cannot claim 
the ates of — flip- 
pancy, orance, like Jeffrey, be- 
ing pretty ey! considered as a 
very passable hand in doing up such 
concerns; and therefore it is with 
grief I say, on the word of an old 
practitioner, on looking over your last 
Quarterly— 

Mr Joun Murray, THIS WILL 
NEVER DO. 

It isa bad ing Srenpene tren 
after Gifford—still worse when the re- 
sult of comparison with thatold article. 


monger is as uncomplimentary as the 
process itself is proverbially odious. 
It may seem to you, that the Quar- 
terly is fixed on so firm a basis that no 
mismanagement can shake it. Believe 
me that is a dangerous mistake. The 
public, certainly, is long-suffering; 
but there is a point of reaction. Be- 
sides, many a collector of libraries will 
have just now a fair plausible excuse 
for discontinuing his set. He has thirty 
volumes of Mr Gifford’s Review al- 
ready on his shelves,—all that was 
superintended by the author of the 
Baviad and Meviad—the translator 
of Juvenal>-the commentator on Ben 
Jonson, &e. &e. He may say, I am 
content with this,—so far is good ;— 
why should I tie it to the dead bo- 
dies — Murray? ene ee 
sayin t your i 
tes. Sr det—aivut the wind of such 
a word, such a joke, such a sneer, such 
a piece of mere scurrility or ill-nature, 
going afloat, will do no good. It will 
require no small degree of absolute 
vitality to counteract the impression 
it w make. Not even the former 
i pace of the Quarterly review 
ill do— must, as the song has 
it, “ skip like a flea’;”—instead of 
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which, under your platooning, they 
lumber on with ec hey tread of 
dismounted dragoons. 

You maysay— Why, the Edinburgh 
is still more stupid, and yet it subsists 
as flourishingly as ever. I allow the 
stupidity. I do not admit the flourish- 
ing state of the concern. They vapour 
about it, to be sure ; but it is falling, 
and has been so these five or six years, 
in sale. But, my dear sir, you over- 
look one circumstance. Were the 
Edinburgh Review to become ten 
times more stupid, (if a lower deep 
than the lowest deep can be su 
to dip so far down into the realms of 
Bathos,) it must have still a sale. 
There is no chance, thank our happy 
stars, of the Whig party coming into 
power. They must, therefore, have 
some n—some horn to cast down 
the truth, to grow and prosper under 
their favour. We shall always have 
Chancellors who will not reward 
brawling, insolence, sedition, and me- 
diocrity with the recompence due to 
knowledge of law and decorous beha- 
viour ; and the victims of their own ill 
conduct will always be glad to heal 
the wounds of their smarting vanity 
by keeping up a work where they can 
bellow against the chieftain of their 


profession. There is no danger that 
the churches established in this island 
will fall—at least in our time—and 
they will, of course, be marks for the 
venomous to abuse in wholesale and 


detail. Nor, besides open enemies, 
will there be wanting ever and anon 
a jack-pudding parson, who, having 
built his hopes of preferment on 
toad-eating, and writing political li- 
bels for a party, has found these 
hopes annihilated by the overthrow 
of the gang to which he sold his 
crawling services, to crack anile jokes 
against his brethren. It is proba- 
ble, also, that no knot of Ministers 
will be so-insane as to hand over 
our colonies to spoil and massacre ; 
and, therefore, the le, who are 
hostile to the West Indians from a 
thousand reasons, honesty, zeal, — 
ticism, ignorance, roguery, cant, 

India sugar, qempacder- tobias, &e. 
&c. will patronize a work devoted to 
their views. Ireland—manage it what 
way you will, emancipate or noteman- 
cipate—will always be a fine field for 
clamour. The patriots of that eoun- 
try, really wanting only a disunion 
from this country, and the establish- 
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iment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
will never be satisfied under any do- 
minion of England. They, then, will 
be constant auxiliaries in the same 
good cause. And, of course, the tem- 
porary pieces of folly with which every 
Opposition has it in its power to pos- 
sess the vulgar mind, will always af- 
ford full matter for farther swelling 
the feculent contents, and securing the 
adherents, of a Whig Review. 

On these accounts, Mr John Mur- 
ray, the Edinburgh Review is always 
sure of a sale—let its literary articles 
be as dull as its political articles are 
base. You have not these external 
muniments. You must recollect the 
vast difference between a triumphant 
and a persecuted sect. The Whigs 
stick to one another like so many 
burs. The Tories have not the same 
inducement. You remember the old 
ZEsopic fable of the Wind and the 
Sun. They, in the storm of adversity, 
cling to everything around them—we, 
in the sunshine of prosperity, are not 
particularly anxious about any exter- 
nal defence to keep off the weather. 
They cannot support more than one 
such periodical as the Edinburgh Re- 
view—they will support that one. We 
could support fifty, if it so pleased us 
—and there is no necessity imposed 
on us of bestowing undue pa 
on any. You may take my word for it, 
that if your Review went to the shades 
of Erebus—the deepest shades of Ere- 
bus and profound night—we could 
find within the land five hundred good 
as it. This, for a preface. I am sure, 
from your well-known moderation and 
quiet temper, you take everything I 
say to you in good part. 

You cater for us this quarter, Ist, 
Church of England Missions by the 
Doctor. It is a paper full of his usual 
faults and merits ;—the former, now 
impossible to be cured, and useless to 
be complained of—the latter, univer- 
sally recognized. His late controver- 
sies with Butler have, I perceive, ren- 
dered him more than usually acrimoni- 
ous inst the ‘“‘ Romanists,” as he 
calls them ; but they will find it hard 
te defend their humbug missions 
against a so thoroughly armed 
with all the controversial w J as 
Southey is. It gave me great delight, 
I own, to read his note on J. K. L.,— 
the great Irish ecclesiastical champion. 
Of the.aetual i of Snoat 
every educated man who con- 
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demned himself to wade through his 
ferocious writings was of, course per- 
suaded ; but in Ireland, among the 
literati of that learned country, there 
are no bounds to his Cy eer: The 
$¢ lendent talents,” the “ tran- 
Soptons learning,” the “ powerful 
reading,” of that poor scribbler—are 
deanikothene of all the speaking men. 
Shiel was quite awe-struck with his 
productions, and extolled him in the 
New Monthly in one of his Whiteboy 
articles as a second Bentley. Is it not 
delicious to see Southey extinguish 
the learning in this quiet way? 

I am happy to hear Southey talking 
common sense about converting the 
Hindoos. I did not expect it from 
him, and therefore it is doubly agree- 
able. For the sake of it, I forgive him 
his emptying his note-book all over 
us ; his wit (by the by, Mr John Mur- 
ray, Southey ought never to be allow- 
ed to attempt wit on any considera- 
tion)—his discussions on the strong 
names of Dahomey—his philological 
dissertation on the /a/kee-talkee tongue, 
and the other absurdities brought in 
so unceremoniously by the head and 
shoulders. Besides, they are only what 
I look tor from the Doctor. They are 
his mark—his monogram ; we should* 
not know him if-he did not set it to 
his performances. 

In brief, the opening paper has but 
two defects ; it has nothing to do with 
the present quarter any more than it 
had with this time five years, or will 
have to do with the month of June 
1830, and that cs a defect in a paper 
heading our actual, living, flourishing 
review ; and, in the second place, it is 
too long. Forty-two pages, Mr John 
Murray —depend upon it, this is 
talkeee-talkee far too much. It will be 
a bad name if they think fit to call 
your opening articles, Twaddle: Mar- 
shal the troops better in the next Num- 


An Essay on Palladian Architecture 


is the next. Very good, I presume— 
but as I know nothing about the 
science, the less I say about it the bet- 
ter. Is this an article of pressing im- 
portance? Is it an article in place at 
all in your Review? Let me say, that 
I doubt. I have no doubt as to its not 
being worth the space of twenty-four 
pages immediately after Southey.— 
Bad tactics again. 

The third article, on Early Roman 
History, does justice to the great Ger- 
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man scholars who have been employ. 
ed on that interesting subject. You 
much mistake, however, if you think 
they were unknown to our scholars, 
The Early Roman History requires to 
be re-written. I have not, however, so 
low an opinion of Hooke as the ree 
viewer appears to entertain. I atn quite 
aware of his defects; but he carries 
into that period of history one great 
requisite, viz. total disregard for the 
Roman vapouring. It is evident that 
he has little respect for the history of 
the seven kings and their immediate 
successors in the government. I own, 
were I writing a history of Rome, I 
should pay Niebuhr’s authorities far 
less respect than he does. .I should 
have little scruple in casting overboard 
the whole early story as legendary as 
the tale of Brutus and Troynovant, or 
else of condensing it as rapidly as I 
should do the Saxon heptarchy. I look 
with a feeling, not very far from con- 
tempt, on disquisitions as to the mo- 
tives, views, and policy of Servius Tul- 
lius. I laugh at such sentences as, “ It 
was in the reign of Servius Tullius 
that the exclusive aristocracy of the 
earliest times was first mitigated at 
Rome,”—9. v. p. 79,—knowing, as_I 
do, that the man must have been not 
two degrees above a savage. What 
did he know about aristocracy, or de- 
mocracy? He was a leader of a ban- 
ditti inside a rudely fortified town, and 
if he made classes, it was purely ina 
military, not a civil, point of view. 
The fault of historians in general is 
attributing the ideas of succeeding 
ages to those of the times of which 
they write. In English history, had 
Simon De Montfort, when he called in 
the burghers, any idea that he was 
changing the face of all the govern 
ments in the world, by commencing 
the representative system ? Not he, in 
good sooth. And if the institutes of 
Servius made any alteratien in the ci- 
vil government of after ages in Rome, 
such alteration was as completely un- 


‘looked for by that venerable and en- 


lightened monarch. A man of com- 
mon sense is sadly wanted on the His- 
tory of Rome. I should not trust a 
German. He would refine too much. 

In saying this, I should be sorry if 
I were thought to cast any reflections 
on that great country. I have a high 
and unfeigned respect for the intellect 
of Germany ; but owing to the = in 
which they have been governed, I 
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should not set much value on the prac- 
tical remarks of the cleverest men of 
any party in Germany, on government. 
I agree with your reviewer on the non- 
sense of bawling about “‘ German folly 
and infidelity.” There are few greater 
theologians than the German com- 
mentators; but, my dear Mr Murray 
will you be so good as to recollect who 
it was that raised the cry against 
“ German” reading. Let me whisper 
in your ear—the Anti-Jacobin /—and 
let me say it out aloud, that the cry 
was raised in sheer ignorance. Men 
who knew German literature, never 
joined in it. Schlegel expresses as low 
an opinion of the writers quizzed in 
that witty journal, as Mr Canning 
could have } mee ; and after all, poor 
Kotzebue, who was the chief butt, fell 
a victim to his zeal for Anti-Jacobin- 
ism. Some of the conclusion of this 
paper is such mere inanity, that I sus- 
pect the admixture of a different hand. 
Is it not so?—If you wish to drop me 
a note on this important subject, by 
sending to Mr Hume you will save me 
postage, as he franks all my letters. 

I suppose, by way of novelty, after 
the light papers-on Palladio and Ser- 
vius Tullius, you have concocted the 
fourth article—on the Origin of Equi- 
table Jurisdiction. It is indeed very 
pretty summer reading, and important 
withal. My dear sir, instead of poking 
into these musty legal antiquities, you 
would have been much better employ- 
ed in defending the great man at the 
head of equity against the filthy at- 
tacks made on him every day these last 
two months. It is such things that 
we expect from the Quarterly.* It 
should be as ready to answer all the 
slanders against the Earl of Eldon, as 
the Edinburgh and its coadjutors are 
to attack him. I confess I was so sure, 
from the words. put at the head of the 
article, that we should have had some- 
thing of the kind, that when I found 
I was called on to read dull disquisi- 
tions on antiquated jurisdictions, I 
could hardly refrain from throwing 
the book out of my hand. This will 
not do, Mr John nee 

AsI happen to have read Caldcleugh’s 
South America, I can join in. the 
praises of it in your fifth article. It 
is indeed an interesting book, and your 
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reviewer has made a pleasant'review 
out of it. I am happy to see that the 
Quarterly, notwithstanding some of 
its defections, retains its geographical 
hands. But it is amazingly cowardly 
in Barrow, who, I suppose, is the re- 
viewer, to shrink from noticing the 
pamphlet which demolished his mi- 
ning article. Perhaps he judged si- 
lence best ; it may be prudent, but it 
is not brave. We shall not in a hurry 
forget the pretty exposure of the critic 
who made Mexico a South American 
State, and talked of the Mine of Real 
del Monte with the same savoir du 
pays which would distinguish a gen- 
tleman talking of the Mine of Corn- 
wall. He evidently is beaten ; and, 
what is worse, everybody knows it. 
Such an article as his Rail-Roads, and 
the reply it drew forth, was hot a very 
well-omened affair for ourfriend’s com- 
mencement, my dear sir. 

The Library Companion, by that im- 
measurable ass Dibdin, is, I see, your 
next. He is abused, of course ; how 
could it be otherwise? I am sorry to 
see that there is no information brought 
to bear upon him. Carping at the style 
of such a creature is nothing. His 
real, solid, downright total ignorance 
ought to have been shown. I am 
afraid that your reviewer knew as lit- 
tle about the subject as Dibdin does. 
Have the goodness to compare the ar- 
ticle in the Westminster Review; on the 
same subject, with your own, and you 
will just see the difference between a 
pretender to knowledge and a possessor 
of it. And as for the wit of your arti- 
cle, it is-downright, horrible, disgust- 
ing stupidity, almost as bad as Dib- 
din’s. He is an ass, no doubt—Whatis 
the reviewer, when he tells us that the 
Roxburghe Club, “‘ if less enlightened, 
is not more numerous than Johanna 
Southcote’s sect,” when one‘of the first 
names on its roll is Sir Walter Scott ? 
He might as well have looked before 
he made the assertion. 

If I thought little of the last article, 
dear sir, I think very highly of the 
next—On the Past and Present State of 
the Country. I read with joy always 
the picture of our shittniel improve- 
ment, for I love the country from north 
to south, from east to west, from high 
to low. I love it in every relation, and 





* We must apologize to a valuable London correspondent for not inserting in this 


Number his article on Lord Eldon. 


He sent it too late, 


We must have articles 


before the 12th, or they will not do. It will appear in our next. —C, N, 
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make 


the improvement of the merchants, 
peasantry, &c.* 
Iam pong. eet I must stop here, 
for the details that follow must gratify 
every friend of his country. The other 
morceau shall be on the national debt, 
for it is a view of the subject I have 
often ape even see my Own phrases 
I rejoice to read this article, and 
never to live to see any other 
picture of the country. 
mh. have we next? Crofton Cro- 
’s Fairy Legends—a pretty book 
indeed, by an excellent young fellow. 
It only receives the commendation it 


The Star in the East, by a. MrCon- 
der! In the name of goodness, why 
do you praise such trash, and put its 
doggrel in contrast with Cowper and 
Burns? The remarks on Milton are 
mere ttash. It is objected to him that 
in Paradise Lost the female character 
is undervalued. Do you remember 
the subject of Paradise Lost?—the 
ruin of mankind by a woman’s indis-~ 
cretion, Could she in that ap- 
pear otherwise than undervalued ? 

And again it seems the good angels 
insult the bad! My dear sir, the doc- 
trine of Conciliation was not known in 
those days. There did not appear any 
great necessity to compliment the spi- 
rits of evil, 

The authors of vice and wickedness, be- 
- fore unknown. 

See Sir Morgan ODoherty’s Maxims, 

Maxim 89. 
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Again, Satan is drawn attractively, 
and is the hero. Satan is drawn as his 
name implies, the Adversary of Hea. 
ven, and therefore must be drawn asa 
being of power. It never would do to 
introduce, as you seem to wish, a devil 
in hoofs, horn, and tail. He was fallen 
—but he was an Archangel fallen. And 
I can assure you, he is not the hero of 
Paradise Lost. It was a false theory of 
Epic poets that made anybody think 
so. If you have nothing else to say, 
I recommend you to keep away from 
Milton. [En passant, as I prove 
some of those days, Milton was an 
Arian. I do not think anybody has 
yet noticed that curious fact, but you 
may take my word for it."] The arti- 
cle is altogether very paltry. 

And the last of Henderson on Wines 
is dull, very dull indeed. There are 
higher authorities on that subject than 
yours, my dear sir. 

Again I must say, Mr Jonn Mur. 
RAY, THIS WILL NEVER DO, hoping 
the next will be better. 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Timotay Tickles, 


_ Southside, June 13. 


P. S.—A filthy and silly pamphlet 
has been published in Glasgow against 
ou, for cutting up that poor thing 
Theodric. Never mind it. The chief 
argument against our promising young 
friend is, t as he is not known in 
our literature, he has no right to review 
Campbell. Mind the impudence of the 
i Jeffrey, who could no more 
write a book than yourself, has reviewed 
atid abused Scott, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Moore, Byron, and 
many others, all the time to the great 
delight of the sapient. persons who be- 
lieve in his review. But the moment 
a Whig is attacked, a man far inferior 
to at least three of them, if not to the 
whole five, an uproar iseset up as if 
you.had committed sacrilege. They 
are a neat set of fellows. 





* At these places, Timothy had the assurance to expect that we should reprint 
screeds from the Quarterly.—-Come, come, lad. As much of ‘Timothy as you please, 
but we cannot afford space for what is in everybody’s hands,—C. N. 
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